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CHAPTER L 

However boldly their warm blood was split, 
Their life was shame, their epitaph was gnilt ; 
And this they knew and felt, at least the on«, 
The leader of the band he had undone, — 
Who, bom for better things, had madly ttt 
His life upon a cattf which lingered y«t. 

These is perhaps no event in the annals of ora history trhiok 
excited more alarm at the time of its occurrence, or has sinof 
been the subject of more general interest, than the Mutiny at 
the Nore, in the year 1797. Forty thousand men, to whom th^ 
nation looked for defence from its surrounding enemies, and in 
•tedfast reliance upon whose bravery it lay down every ni^ht 
in tranquillity,— men who had dared everything for their king 
and country, and in whose breasts patriotism, although sup* 
pressed for the time, could never be extinguished,-;-irritated by 
ungratefid neglect on the one hand, and by seditious advisers 
on the other, turned the guns which they had so often manned 
in defence of the English flag against their own countrymen 
and their own home, and, with all the acrimony of feeling evef 
attending family quarrels, seemed determined to sacrifice the 
nation and themselves, rather than listen to the dictates qS 
reason and of conscience. 

Doubtless there is a point at which endurance of oppression 
ceases to be a virtue, ana rebellion can no longer be considered 
as a crime : but it is a dangerous and intricate problem, thf 
solution of which had better not be attempted. It must, how^ 
ever, be acknowledged, that the seamen, on the occasion of th# 
first mutiny^had just grounds of complaint, and that they did, 
not proceed to acts of violence xmtil repeated and humblf ' 
remonstrance had been made in vain. 

Whether we act in a body or individuallyt «tich is thf 
infirmity and selfishness of human nature, that we often sur* 
render to importunity that which we refuse to the dictates of 
gratitude,— yielding, for our own comfort, to the demands of 
turbulence, while quiet unpretending merit ia ov^looked and 
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oppressed, until, roused by neglect, it demands, as a right, what 
policy alone should have granted as a favour. 

Such was the behaviour, on the part of government, which 
produced the mutiny at the Nore. 

What mechanism is more complex than the mind of man? 
And as, in all machinery, there are wheels and springs of action 
not aijparent without close examination of the interior, so pride, 
ambition, avarice, love, play alternately or conjointly upon the 
human mind, which, under their influences, is whirled round 
like the weathercock in the hurricane, only pointing for a short 
tim« in one direction, but for that time stedfastly. How diffi- 
cult, then, to analyse the motives and inducements which 
actuated the several ringleaders in this dreadful crisis ! 

Let us, therefore, confine ourselves to what we do really 
know to have been the origin of discontent in one of these 
men, whose imfortunate career is intimately connected with this 
history. 

Edward Peters was a man of talent and education. He had 

entered on board the in a fit of desperation, to obtain the 

bounty for a present support, and his pay as a future provision, 
for his wife, and an only child, the fruit of a hasty and 
imfortunate marriage. He was soon distinguished as a person 
of superior attainments ; and instead of being employed, as a 
landsman usually is, in the afterguard, or waist, of the ship, he 
was placed under the orders of the purser and captain's clerk 
as an amanuensis. In this capacity he remained two or. three 
years, approved of and treated with unusual respect by the 
officers, for his gentlemanlike appearance and behaviour : but 
unfortunately a theft had been committed, — a watch, of trifling 
value, had been purloined from the purser's cabin ; and, as he 
was tie only person, with the exception of the servant, who 
had free ingress and egress, suspicion fell upon him— the more 
80 as, after every searcn that could be made had proved inef- 
fectual, it was supposed that the purloined propertv had been 
sent on shore to be disposed of by his wife, who, with his child, 
had frequently been permitted to visit him on board. 

Summoned on the quarter-deck — cross-examined, and 
harshly interrogated — called a scoundrel by the captain before 
conviction, — ^the proud blood mantled in the cheeks of one who, 
at that i>eriod, was incapable of crime. The blush of virtuous 
indignation was construed into presumptive evidence of guilt 
The captain, — a superficial, presuming, pompous, yet cowardly 
creature, whose conduct assisted in no small degree to excite 
the mutiny on board of his own ship, — declared himself quite 
convinced of Peters' s guilt, because he blushed at the bare idea 
of being suspected; and punishment ensued, with all the 
degradation allotted to an offence which is never forgiven on 
board of a man-of-war. 

There is, perhaps, no crime that is attended with such serious 
consequences on board a ship as theft. A succession of thefts 
nndisoovcred will disintegrate a ship's company, break up the 
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messes, destroy all confidence and harmony, and occasion those 
who have been the dearest friends to become the prreatest 
enemies : for whom can a person suspect, when he has lost his 
property, in so confined a space, but those who were acquainted 
with its bein^ in his x)ossession, and with the place in which it 
was deposited ? — and who are these but his own messmates, or 
those in whom he most confided? After positive conviction, 
no punishment can be too severe for a crime that produces such 
mischief; but to degrade a man by corporal punishment, to 
ruin his character, and render him an object of abhorrence and 
contempt, in the absence of even bare presumptive evidence, 
was an act of cruelty and injustice, wnich could excite but 
one feeling ; and, from that day, the man who would have 
gloried in aying for his country, became a discontented, gloomy, 
and dangerous subject. 

The above efiect would have been produced in any man ; but 
to Peters, whose previous history we have yet to narrate, death 
itself would have been preferable. His heart did not break, 
but it swelled with contending passions, till it was burst and 
riven with wounds never to be cicatrised. Sufiering under the 
most painful burthen that can oppress a man who values repu- 
tation, writhing with the injustice of accusation when innocent, 
of conviction without proof, and of punishment unmerited, it 
is not to be wondered at that Peters took the earliest opportimity 
of deserting from the ship. 

There is a particular feeling pervading animal nature, from 
which man himself is not exempt. Indeed, with all his boasted 
reason, man still inherits too many of the propensities of the 
brute creation. I refer to that disposition which not only 
inclines us to feel satisfaction at finding we have companions 
in misfortune, but too often stimulates us to increase the 
number by our own exertions. From the stupendous elephant, 
down to the smallest of the feathered tribe, all will act as a 
decoy to their own species, when in captivity themselves ; and, 
in all compulsory service, which may be considered a species of 
captivity, man proves that he is embued with the same pro- 
pensity. Seamen that have been pressed themselves into the 
navy, are invariably the most active in pressing others ; and 
both soldiers and sailors have a secret pleasure in recapturing a 
deserter, even at the very time when they are watehin^: an 
opportunity to desert themselves. 

The bonds of friendship seem destroyed when this powerful 
and brutal feeling is called into action ; and, as has frequently 
occurred in the service, before and since, the man who was 
selected by Peters as his most intimate friend, the man with 
whom he had consulted, and to whom he had confided his plans 
for desertion, j?ave information of the retreat of his wife and 
child, from which place Peters was not likely to be very dis- 
tant ; and thus, with the assistance of this, his dearest friend, 
the master-at-arms and party in quest of him succeeded in his 
capture. 
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It 80 happened, that on the very day on which Peters was 
brought on board and put into irons, the purser's servant was 
discovered to have in his possession the watch that had been 
lost. Thus far the character of Peters was reinstated ; and as 
he had declared, at the time of his capture, tbat the unjust 
punishment which he had received had oeen the motive of his 
desertion, the captain was strongly urged bv the officers to 
overlook an offence which had everything to be offered in its 

extenuation. But Captain A was fond of courts-martial ; 

he imagined that they added to his consequence, which cer* 
tainly required to be upheld by adventitious aid. Moreover, 
the feeling, too often pervading little minds, that of a dislike 
taken to a person because you have injured him, and the pre- 
ferring to accumulate injustice rather than to acknowledge 
error, had more than due weight with this weak man. A 
court-martial was held, and Peters was sentenced to death ; but, 
in consideration of circumstances, the sentence was mitigated to 
that of being •' flogged round the fleet.*' 

Mitij^ated ! Strange vanity in men, that they should ima- 
gine their own feelings to be more sensible and acute than 
those of others ; that they should consider that a mitigation 
in favour of the prisoner, which, had they been placed in his 
fiituation, they would have declared an accumulation of the 
punishment. Not a captain who sat upon that court-martial 
but would have considered, as Peters did, that death was by 
far the more lenient sentence of the two. Yet they meant 
well— they felt kindly towards him, and acknowledged his pro*- 
vocations ; but they fell into the too common error of supposing 
that the finer feelings, which induce a man to prefer death to 
dishonour, are only to be recognised among the higher classes ; 
and that, because circumstances may have placed a man before 
the mast, he will undergo punishment, however severe, how- 
ever degrading,— in short, every " ill that flesh is heir to,"— ia 
preference to death. 

As the reader may not, perhaps, be acquainted with the 
nature of the punishment to which Peters was sentenced, and 
the ceremonies by which it is attended, I shall enter into a 
ehort description of it. 

A man sentenced to be flogged round the fleet receives an 
equal part of the whole number of lashes awarded alongside 
each ship composing that fleet. For instance, if sentenced to 
three hundred lashes, in a fleet composed of ten sail, he will 
receive thirty alon":side of each ship. 

A launch is fitted up with a platform and shears. It is ocout 
pied by the unfortunate individual, the provost-marshal, the 
boatswain, and his mates, with their implements of office, and 
armed marines stationed at the bow and stern. When the 
signal is made for punishment, all the ships in the fleet send 
one or two boats each, with crews cleanly dressed, the officers in 
full uniform, and marines under arms. These boats collect at 
the side of the ship where the launch is lying, the hands are 
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tiimed up, and the sliip's company are ordered to mount the 
riggfinff, to witness that portion of the whole punishment which, 
after the sentence has been read, is inflicted upon the prisoner. 
When he has received the allotted number of lashes, no is, for 
the time, released, and permitted to sit down, with a blanket 
over his shoulders, while the boats, which attend the execution 
of the sentence, make fast to the launch, and tow it to the next 
shin in the fleet, where the same number of lashes are inflicted 
with corresponding ceremonies ; — and thus he is towed from 
one ship to the otner until he has received the whole of his 
punishment. 

The severity of this punishment consists not only in th« 
number of lashes, but in the peculiar manner in which they ar9 
inflicted ; as, after the unfortunate wretch has received the first 
part of his sentence alongside of one ship, the blood is albwed 
to congeal, and the wounds partially to close, during the in- 
terval which takes place previously to his arrival alongside of 
the next, when the cat again subjects him to renewed and 
increased torture. During the latter part of the punishment, 
the suflering is dreadful ; and a man w^ho has under^ne this 
sentence is generally broken down in constitution, if not in 
spirits, for the remainder of his life. 

Such was the punishment inflicted upon the unfortunats 
Peters ; and it would be difficult to decide, at the moment when 
it was completed, and the blanket thrown over his shoulders, 
whether the heart or the back of the fainting man wers th^ 
more lacerated of the two. 

Time can heal the wounds of the body, over which it holds 
its empire ; but those of the soul, like the soul itself, spurn his 
transitory sway. 

. Peters, from that moment, was a desperate man. A short 
time after he had undergone his sentence, the news of the 
mutiny at Spithead was communicated ; and the vacillation 
and apprehensions of the Admiralty, and of the nation at large, 
were not to be concealed. This mutiny was apparently quelled 
by conciliation ; but conciliation is but a half measure, and in- 
enectual when oflered from superiors to inferiors. 

In this world, I know not why, there seems to be but one seal 
binding in all contracts of magnitude — and that seal is blood. 
Without referring to the Jewish types, proclaiming that ** all 
things were purified by blood, and without shedding of blood 
there was no remission," — without referring to that sublime 
mystery by which these types have been fulfilled, — ^it appears 
as if, in all ages and all countries, blood had been the only seal 
of security. 

Examine the records of history, the revolution of opinion, the 
jublic tumults, the warfare for religious ascendency — ^it will be 
found that, without this seal, these were only lulled for the 
moment, and invariably recommenced until blood had made its 
appearance as witness to *' the act and deed." 
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CHAPTER II. 

This is a long description, but applies 
To scarce fire minutes past before the eyes ; 
But yet what minutes ! Moments like to these 
Kend men's lires into immortalities. 

Byron. 

The mutiny at Spithead was soon followed up by that at the 
Nore ; and the ringleader, Parker, like a meteor darting 
through the firmament, sprung from nothing, corrusoated, 
dazzled, and disappeared. The Texel fleet joined, except a few 
ships, which the courage and conduct of the gallant old Ad- 
miral Duncan preserved from the contagion. Let me here 
digress a little, to introduce to my readers the speech made by 
this officer to his ship's company on the first sjrmptoms of dis- 
affection. It is supposed that sailors are not eloquent. I assert 
that, with the exception of the North American Indians, who 
have to perfection the art of saying much in few words, there 
are few people more eloquent than sailors. The general object 
looked for, in this world, is to obtain the greatest possible effect 
with the smallest power ; if so, the more simple the language, 
the more matter is condensed, the nearer we approach to per- 
fection. FloTjriahea and flowers of rhetoric may be compared 
to extra wheels applied to a carriage, increasing the rattling 
and compk-xity of the machine, without adding to either the 
Btrent,'th of its fabric, or the rapidity of its course. 

It was on the flth ot June that the fleet at the Nore was 
joiued by the A gam emu on. Leopard, Ardent, and other ships 
which had separated from Admiral Duncan's fleet. When the 
admiral found himself deserted by part of his own fleet, he 
called his own ship's crew tog^ether, and addressed them in the 
followin|j speech i^ 

" My tads ! I oneo more ctill you together with a sorrowful 
heart, omncf to what 1 Iiave lately seen, the disaffection of the 
fleets I I call it diaufleetion, for the crews have no grievances. 
To be deserted by my Heut, in the face of the enemy, is a dis- 
grace wliich, I belitiv'e, never before happened to a British 
admiral; ntjr conld I Lave supposed it possible. My greatest 
comfort under God is, that I have been supported by the 
officers, Geamen, and marines of this ship, for which, with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude, I request you to accept my 
sincere thanks. I flatter myself much good may result fi'ora 
your example, by bringing those deluded people to a sense of 
the duty which they owe, not only to their kmg and country, 
but to themselves. 

"The British navy has ever been the support of that libcrtv 
which has been handed down to us by our ancestors, and which 
I trust we shall maintain to the latest posterity— and that can 
only be done by unanimity and obedience. This ship's com- 
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pany, and others, who have distinguished themselves by loyalty 
and good order, deserve to be, and doubtless will be, the 
favourites of a grateful nation. They will also have, from 
their inward feelings, a comfort which will be lasting, and not 
like the floating and false confidence of those who have swerved 
from their duty. 

" It has often been my pride with you to look into the Texel, 
and see a foe which dreaded coming out to meet us. My nride 
is now- humbled indeed! our cup has overflown, and maae us 
wanton — the Allwise Providence has given us this check as a 
warning, and I hope we shall improve by it. On Him, then, let 
us trust, where our only security is to be found. I find there 
are many good men among us : for my own part, I have had 
full confidence of all in this ship ; and once more I beg to express 
my approbation of your conduct. 

'* May God, who has thus far conducted you, continue to do 
so ; and may the British navy, the glory and support of our 
countrv, be restored to its wonted splendour, and be not only 
the bulwark of Britain, but the terror of the world. 

" But this can only be effected by a strict adherence to our 
duty and obedience ; and let us pray that the Almighty God 
may keep us in the right way of thinking. 

" God bless you all." 

At an address so unassuming, and so calculated, from its sim- 
plicity and truth, to touch the human heart, the whole ship's 
crew were melt-ed into tears, and declared their resolution to 
adhere to their admiral in life or death. Had all the ships in 
the fleet been commanded by such men as Admiral Duncan, the 
mutiny at Spithead would not have been succeeded by that at 
the Nore : but the seamen had no confidence, either in their 
officers, or in those who presided at the Board of Admiralty; 
and distrust of their promises, which were considered to be given 
merely to gain time, was the occasion of the second and more 
alarming rebellion of the two. 

The irritated mind of Peters was stinaulated to join the disaf- 
fected parties. His pride, his superior education, and the 
acknowledgment among his shipmates that he was an injured 
man, all conspired to place him in the dangerous situation of 
ringleader on board of his own ship, the crew of which, although 
it had not actually joined in the mutiny, now showed open signi 
of discontent. 

But the mine was soon exploded by the behaviour of the 
captain. Alarmed at the mutinous condition of the other ships 
which were anchored near to him, and the symptoms of dissatis- 
faction in his own, he proceeded to an act of unjustifiable 
severity, e\idently impelled by fear and not by resolution. He 
ordered several ot the petty officers and leading men of the ship 
to be thrown into irons, because they were seen to be earnestly 
talking together on the forecastle, — and recollecting that hu 
conduct towards Peters had been such as to warrant disafiec- 
tion, he added him to the number. The effect of this injudicious 
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step was immediate. The men came aft in a body on the 
quarter-deck, and requested to know the grounds upon which 
Peters and the other men had been placed m confinement ; and 
perceiving alarm in the countenance of the captain, notwith- 
standing the resolute bearing of the officers, they insisted upon 
the immediate release of their shipmates. Thus the first overt 
act of mutiny was brouffht on by the misconduct of the captain. 

The officers expostulated and^ threatened in vain. Three 
cheers were called for by a voice in the crowd, and three cheers 
were immediately given. The marines, who still remained true 
to their allegiance,^ had been ordered under arms; the first 
lieutenant of the ship— for the captain, trembling and confused, 
stood a mere cipher — gave the order for the ship's company to 
go below, threatening to fire upon them if the order was not in- 
stantaneously obeyed. The captain of marines brought his men 
to the " make ready,*' and they were about to present, when the 
first lieutenant waved his hand to stop the decided measure, 
until he had first ascertained how far the mutiny was general. 
He stepped a few paces forward, and requested that every ** blue 
jacket" who was inclined to remain faithful to his king and 
country, would walk over from that side of the quarter-deck 
upon which the ship's company were assembled, to the one 
which was occupied by the officers and marines. 

A pause and silence ensued — when, after some pushing and 
elbowing through the crowd, William Adams, an elderly 
quarter-master, made his appearance in the front, and passed 
over to the side where the officers stood, while the hisses of the 
rest of the ship's company expressed their disapprobation of his 
conduct. The old man just reached the other side of the deck, 
when turning round like a lion at bay, with one foot on the 
Coamings of the hatchway, and his arm raised in the air to com- 
mand attention, he addressed them in these few words : — 

" My lads, I have fought for my king five-and-thirty years, 
and have been too long in his service to turn a rebel in my old 
age." 

Would it be credited that, after the mutiny had been quelled, 
no representation of this conduct was made to government by 
his captain P Yet suoh was the case, and such was the gratitude 
of Captain A . 

The example shown by Adams was not followed :— the ship'd 
crew again cheered, and ran down the hatchways, leaving the 
officers and marines on deck. They first disarmed the sentry 
tinder the half-deck, and released the prisoners, and then went 
forward to consult upon further operations. 

They were not long in deciding. A boatswain's mate, who 
was one of the ringleaders, piped, " Stand by hammocks !" The 
men ran on deck, each seizing a hammock, and jumping with it 
down below on the main deck. The object of this manoeuvre 
not being comprehended, they were suffered to execute it without 
interruption. In a few minutes they sent up the marine, whom 
they had disarmed when sentry oyer the prisoners, to state that 
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they wished to speak with the captain and officers, who, after 
some discussion, agreed that they would descend and hear the 
proposals which the ship's company should make. Indeed, eyen 
with the aid of the marines, many of whom were waveringr, 
resistance would now have heen useless, and could only have 
cost them their lives ; for they were surrounded hy other ships 
who had hoisted the flag of insubordination, and whose guns 
were trained ready to pour in a destructive fire on the least sign 
of an attempt to purchase their anchor. To the main deck they 
consequently repaired. 

The scene which here presented itself was as striking as it was 
novel. The after-part of the main- deck was occupied by the 
captain and officers, who had come down with the few marines 
who still continued stedfast to their duty, and one sailor only, 
^dams, who had so nobly stated his determination on the 
quarter-deck. The foremost part of the deck was tenanted by 
a noisy and tumultuous throng of seamen, whose heads only 
appeared above a barricade of hammocks, which they had 
formed across the deck, and out of which at two embrasures, 
admirably constructed, two long twenty-four pounders, loaded up 
to the muzzle with grape and canister shot, were pointed aft in 
tho direction where the officers and marines were standing^a 
man at tho breech of each gun, with a match in his hand, (wnich 
he occasionally blew, that the priming powder might be more 
rapidly ignitea,) stood ready for the signal to fire. 

The captain, aghast at the sight, would have retreated, but 
the officers, formed of sterner materials, persuaded him to 8tay> 
although he showed such evident signs oi fear and perturbation 
as seriously to injure a cause, in which resolution and presence 
of mind alone could avail. The mutineers, at the suggestion of 
Peters, had already sent aft their preliminary proposals, which 
were, that the officers and marines should surrender up their 
arms, and consider themselves under an arrest— -intimating, at 
the same time» that the first -step in advance made by any one of 
their party would be the signal for applying the match to the 
touchholes of the guns. 

There was a pause and dead silence, as if it were a oabn, 
although every passion was roused and on the alert; every 
bosom heaved tumultuously, and every pulse was trebled in its 
action. The same feeling which so powerfully aflfects thw truant, 
school boy — who, aware of his offence, and dreading the punish- 
ment in perspective, can scarce enjoy the rapture of momentiuy 
emancipation — acted upon the mutineers, in an increased ratio, 
proportioned to the magnitude of their stake. Some hearts beat 
with remembrance of injuries and hopes of vengeance and retali- 
ation ; others with ambition, long dormant, bursting from its 
concealed recess ; and many were actuated by that restlessness 
which induced them to consider any change to be preferable to 
the monotony of existence in compulsory servitude. 

Among the officers, some were oppressed with annus fore- 
bodings of evil— those peculiar sensations which, when deatii 
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approaches nearly to the outward senses, alarm the heart; 
others experienced no feeling but that of manly fortitude and 
determination to die, if necessary, like men ; in others, alas ! — 
in which party, small as it was, the captain was pre-eminent — 
fear and trepidation amounted almost to the loss of reason. 

Such was the state of the main-deck of the ship, at the moment 
in which we are now describing it to the reader. 

And yet, in the very centre of all this tumult, there was one 
who, although not indifferent to the scene around him, felt 
interested without being anxious; astonished without being 
alarmed. Between the contending and divided parties, stood a 
little boy, about six jrears old. He was the perfection of childish 
beauty ; chestnut hair waved in curls on his forehead, health 
glowed on his rosy cheeks, dimples sported over his face as he 
altered the expression of his countenance, and his large dark 
eyes flashed with intelligence and animation. He was dressed* 
in mimic imitation of a man-of-war' s-man — ^loose trousers, 
tightened at the hips, to preclude the necessity of suspenders — 
and a white duck frock, with long sleeves and blue collar— while 
a knife, attached to a lanyard, was suspended round his neck : 
a light and narrow-brimmed straw hat on his head completed 
his attire. At times he looked aft at the officers and marines ; 
at others he turned his eyes forward to the hammocks, behind 
which the ship's company were assembled. The sight was new 
to him, but he was already accustomed to reflect much, and to 
ask few questions. Q-o to the officers he did not, for the presence 
of the captain restrained him. Go to the ship's company ne could 
not, for the barricade of hammocks prevented him. There he 
stood, in wonderment, but not in fear. 

There was something beautiful and affecting in the situation 
of the boy ; calm, when all around him was anxious tumult ; 
thoughtless, when the brains of others were oppressed with the 
accumulation of ideas; contented, where all was discontent; 
peaceful, where each party that he stood between was thirsting 
for each other's blood : — there he stood, the only happy, the only 
innocent one, amongst hundreds swayed byjarring interests and 
contending passions. 

And yet ho was in keeping, although in such strong contrast, 
with the rest of the picture ; for where is the instance of the 
human mind being so thoroughly depraved as not to have one 
good feeling left r Nothing exists so base and vile as not to have 
one redeeming qualitv. There is no poison without some anti- 
dote — no precipice, however barren, without some trace of 
verdure—no desert, however vast, without some spring to 
refresh the parched traveller, some oasis, some green spot, 
which, from its situation, in comparison with surrounding ob- 
jects, appears almost heavenly; and thus did the boy look 
almost angelic, standing as he did between the angry exaspe- 
rated parties on the main-deck of the disorganised ship. 

After some little time, he walked forward, and leaned against 
one of the twenty- fiaur pounders that was pointed out of the em- 
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brasure, the muzzle of which was on a level with, and intercepted 
by, his little head. 

Adams, the quarter-master, observing: the danjjorous situation 
of the child, stepped forward. This was against the stipulation* 
laid down by tne mutineers, and Peters cried out to him-^ 
** Heave-to, Adams, or we lire !" Adams waved his hand in 
* expostulation, and continued to advance. ** Keep back," again 
cried Peters, ** or by , we fire !" 

"Not upon one old man, Peters, and he unarmed," replied 
Adams ; " Tm not worth so much powder and shot." The man 
at the gun blew his match. '* For God's sake, for your own sake, 
as you value your happiness and peace of mind, do not fire, 
Peters!" cried Adams, with energy, "or you'll never forgive 
yourself." 

•* Hold fast the match," said Peters ; " we need not fear on« 
man ;" and as he said this, Adams had come up to the muzzle 
of the gun, and seized the boy, whom he snatched up in his 
arms. 

"I only camci^forward, Peters, to save your own boy, whose 
head would have been blown to atoms if you had chanced to 
have fired the gun," said Adams, turning short round, and 
walking aft with the boy in his arms. 

" God in heaven bless you, Adams !" cried Peters, with a 
faltering voice, and casting a look of fond affection at the child. 
The heart of the mutineer was at that moment softened by 
parental feelings, and he blew the priming off the touchhole of 
the gun, lest an accidental spark should risk the life of his child, 
who was now aft with the officers and their party. 

Header, this little boy will be the hero of our tale. 



CHAPTER III. 

Bonsed discipline alone proclaims their cause, 
And injured naries urge their broken laws. 
Pursue we in his track the mutineer. 

BTROir. 

Man, like all other animals of a gregarious nature, is mere 
inclined to follow than to lead. There are few who are endued 
with that impetus of soul which prompts them to stand foremost 
as leaders in the storming of the breach, whether it be of a 
fortress of stone, or the more dangerous one of public opinion, 
when failure in the one case may precipitate them on the sword, 
and in the other consign them to the scaffold. 

In this mutiny there were but few of the rare class referred 
to above : — ^in the ship whose movements we have been describing, 
not one, perhaps, except Peters. There were many boisterous, 
many threatening, but no one, except him, who was equal to 
the command, or to whom the command could have been con- 
fided. He was, on board of his own ship, the very life and soul 
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of the mutiny. At the moment described at the end of the last 
chapter, all the better feelings of his still virtuous heart were 
in action ; and, by a captain possessing resolution and a know- 
ledge of human nature, the mutiny might have been suppressed; 

but Captain A , who perceived the anxiety of Peters, thougrht 

the child a prize of no small value, and, as Adams brout^ht him 
aft, snatched the boy from his arms, and desired two of the party 
of marines to turn their loaded muskets at his young heart- 
thus intimating to the mutineers that he would shoot the child 
at the first sign of hostility on their part.^ 

The two marines who had received this order looked at each 
other in silence, and did not obey. It was repeated by the cap- 
tain, who considered that he had hit upon a masterpiece of diplo- 
macy. The officers expostulated ; the officer commanding the 
larty of marines turned away in disgust ; but in vain : the 
irutal order was reiterated with threats. The whole party of 
marines now murmured, and consulted together in a low tone. 

Willy Peters was the idol and plaything of the whole crew. 
He had always been accustomed to remain on board with his 
father, and there was not a man in the ship who would not have 
risked his life to have saved that of the child. The effect of 
this impolitic and cruel order was decisive. The maiines, with 
the Serjeant at their head, and little Willy placed in security in 
the centre, their bayonets directed on the defensive, towards the 
captain and officers, retreated to the mutineers, whom they 
joined with three cheers, as the child was lifted over the barri- 
cade of hammocks, and received into his father's arms. 

** We must now submit to their terms, sir," said the firat<» 
lieutenant. 

" Any terms, any terms," answered the terrified captain : " tell 
them so, for God's sake, or they will fire. Adams, go forward, 
and tell them we submit." 

This order was, however, unnecessary; for the mutineers, 
aware of the impossibility of any further resistance, had thrown 
down the barricade of hammocks, and, with Peters at their 
head, were coming aft. 

•*You consent, gentlemen, to consider yourselves under an 
arrest r" inquired Peters of the first-lieutenant and officers, 
without paying any attention to the captain. 

** We do, we do," cried Captain A . " I hope you will not 

stain your hands with blood. Mr. Peters, I meant the child no 
harm." 

" If you had murdered him. Captain A , you oould not have 

injured him so much as you have injured his father," retorted 
Peters ; " but fear not for your life, sir ; that is safe ; and you 
will meet all the respect and attention to your wants that cir- 
cumstances will permit. We war not with individuals." ^ 

It was a proud moment for Peters to see this man cringing: 
before him, and receiving with thanks the promise of his life 
from one whom he had so cruelly treated. There was a glorious 
reyenge in it, the full force of which could only be felt by the 
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f rantingr, not the receiving party s for it could only be apnred- 
ated by one who possessed those fine and honourable feeling8» 
of which Captain A was wholly destitute. 

If the reader will consult the various records of th^ time9 
which we are now describing, he will find that every respect waa 
personally paid to the ofiicers, although they were deprived ot 
their arms. Some of the most obnoxious were sent on shore* 
and the intemperate conduct of others produced efiects for whien 
they had only to thank themselves; but, oo the whole, the 
remark made by Peters was strictly correct : ** They warred 
not with individuals "—they demanded justice from an ungrate- 
ful country. 

It is true that the demands in this mutiny were not so rea-* 
sonable as in the preceding ; but where is the mqn who can 
confine himself to the exact balance of justice when his own 
feelings are unwittingly thrown into the scale ? 

As I before stated, it is not my intention to follow up the 
details of this national disgrace, but merely to confine myself to 
that part which is connected with the present history. Peters, 
as delegate from his ship, met the others, who were daily 
assembled, by Parker's directions, on board of the Queen Char- 
lotte, and took a leading and decided part in the arrangemanta 
ef the disaffected fleet. 

But Parker, the ringleader, although a man of talent, was not 
equal to the task he had undertaken. He lost sight of several 
important features necessary to insure success in all eivil com- 
motions; such as rapidity and decision of action, constant; 
employment being found, and continual excitement being kept 
up, amongst his followers, to afford no time for reflection. 
Those who serve under an established government know exactly 
their j)resent weight in the scale of worldly rank, and the extent 
of their future expectations ; they have accustomed themselves 
to bound their ambition accordingly : and feeling conscious that 
passive obedience is the surest road to advancement, are led 
quietly, here or there, to be slaughtered at the will and caprice 
of their superiors. But the leader of the disaffected against an 
established government has a difficult task. He has nothing to 
offer to his followers but promises. There is nothing on hand — 
all is expectation. If allowed time for reflection, they soon 
perceive that they are acting an humble part in a dangerous 
game ; and that even though it be attended! with success, in all 
probability they will receive no share of the advantages, al- 
though certain of incurring a large proportion of the risk. The 
leader of a connected force of the above description rises to a 
dangerous height when borne up by the excitement of the time ; 
but let it once be permitted to subside^ and, like the aeronaut 
in his balloon, from which the gas escapes while it is soaring in 
the clouds, he is precipitated from his lofty station, and gravis 
tates to his own destruction. 

He must be a wonderful man who can collect aH the reaoureea 
•f a popular commotion, and bring it to a succeaafol issue. The 
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reason is obTions-— eveiTtliing depends upon the leader alone. 
His followers are but as the stones composing the arch of the 
bridge by which the gulf is to be crossed between them and 
their nominal superiors; he is the keystone, upon which the 
whole depends — ir completely fitted, rendering the arch durable 
and capable of bearing an^ pressure ; but if too small in dimen- 
sions, or imperfect in conformation, rendering the whole labour 
futile, and occasioning all the fabric previously raised to be 
precipitated by its own weight, and dispersed in ruin and con- 
fusion. 

This latter was the fate of the mutiny at the Kore. The 
insurrection was quelled, and the ringleaders were doomed to 
nndergo the utmost penalty of martial law. Among the rest, 
Peters was sentenced to death. 

In the foremost part of the main-deck of a Une-of-battle ship, 
in a square room, strongly bulkheaded, and receiving light from 
one of the ports, as firmly secured with an iron grating — with no 
other furniture than a long wooden form — his legs in shackles, 
that ran upon a heavy iron bar lying on the deck— sat the un- 
fortunate prisoner, in company with three other individuals — 
his wife, his child, and old Adams, the quarter-master. Peters 
was seated on the deck, supporting himself by leaning against 
the bulkhead. His wife was lyin^^ beside him, with her face 
hidden in his lap. Adams occupied the form, and the child 
stood between his knees. All were silent, and the eyes of the 
three were directed towards one of the sad company, who 
appeared more wretched and disconsolate than the rest. 

*' My dear, dear Ellen ! " said Peters, mournfully, as a fresh 
burst of grief convulsed her attenuated frame. 

"Why, then, refuse my solicitations, Edward? If not for 
yourself, listen to me for the sake of jour wife and child. Irri- 
tated as your father still may be, his dormant afiection will be 
awakened, when he is acquainted with the dreadful situation of 
his only son ; nay, his family pride will never permit that you 
should perish by so ignominious a death ; and your assumed 
name will enable him, without blushing, to exert his interest, 
and obtain your reprieve." 

" Do not put me to the pain of again refusing you, my dearest 
Ellen. I desire to die, and my fate must be a warning to others. 
When I reflect what dreadful consequences might have ensued 
to the country from our rebellious proceedings, I am thankful, 
truly thankful, to God, that we did not succeed. I know what 
you would urge — ^my wrongs, my undeserved stripes. I, too, 
would urge them ; and when my conscience has pressed me 
hard, have urged them in palliation ; but I feel that it is only 
in palliation, not in justification, that they can be brought for- 
ward. They are no more in comparison with my crime than 
the happiness of one individual is to that of the nation which I 
assisted to endanger, because one constituting a part of it had, 
unauthorised, oppressed me. No, no, Ellen, I should not be 
happy if I were not to atone for my faults ; and this wretched 
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life is the only atonement I can offer. But for you, and that 
poor child, my dearest and kindest, I should go to the scaffold 
rejoicing; but the thoughts— God, strengthen and support 
me ! '* cried the unhappy man, hiding his face in his hands. 

" Fear not for me, Edward. I feel here,*' said Ellen, laying 
her hand on her heart, ** a conviction that we sh'all soon meet 
again. I will urge you no more, love. But the boy— the boy — 
Oh, Edward ! what will become of that dear boy when we are 
both gone ? " 

•* Please God to spare my life, he'll never want a father," 
said old Adams, as the ilbars found a devious .passage down the 
furrows of his weather-beaten face. 

" What will become of him ? " cried Peters with energy, 
" Why, he shall retrieve his father's fault — ^wash out the stain 
in his father's character. He shall prove as liege a subject as I 
have been a rebellious one. He snail as faithfully serve his 
country as I have shamefully deserted it. He shall be as honest 
as I have been false ; and oh, may he be as prosi;>erous as I have 
been unfortunate— as happy as I have been miserable. Come 
hither, boy. By the fond hopes I entertain of pardon and peace 
above — by the Almighty, in whose presence I must shortly 
tremble, I here devote thee to thy country— serve her bravely 
and faithfully. Tell me, Willy, do you understand me, and will 
you promise me this ? " 

The boy laid his head upon his father's shoulder, and answered 
in a low tone — " I will ;" and then, after a short pause, added, 
" but what are they going to do with you, father ? " 

"I am going to die for my country's good, my child. If 
God wills it, may you do the same, but in a more honourable 
manner." 

"The boy seemed lost in thought, and, after a short time, 
quitted his father's side, and sat down on the deck by hie 
mother, without speaking. 

Adams rose, and taking him up, said, "Mayhap you have 
that to talk of which wants no listeners. 1 will take Willy with 
me, and give him a little air before I put him in his hammock. 
It's but a close hole, this. Good night to you both, though I'm 
afeard that's but a wish." 

But a wish indeed ! — and it was the last that was ever to close 
npon the unhappy ]^eters. The next morning was appointed 
for his execution. There are scenes of such consummate misery, 
that they cannot be portrayed without harrowing up the feelings 
of the reader, — ^and of these the climax may be found in a fond 
wife, lyinj? at the feet of her husband during the last twelve 
hours of his mortal career. We must draw the curtain. 

And now, reader, the title of this work, which may have puzzled 
you, will be explained : for, intelligible as it may be to our pro- 
fession, it may be a mystery to those whaare not in his Majesty's 
service. The broad-headed arrow was a mark assumed at the 
time of the Edwards (when it was considered the most powerful 
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tnd thin mark has been continued down to the present dar. 
Sverv article supplied to his Maiesty's service from the arsenflis 
and dockyards is thickly studded with this mark ; and to be 
found in |>oBseBsion of any property so marked is a capital 
offence, as it de8ig:nates that property to be the King's own. 

When Adams left the condemned cell with Willy, he thought 
upon what had passed, and as Peters had devoted the bo3r to 
his King and country, he felt an irresistible desire to mark him. 
The practice of tattooing is very common in the navy ; and yott 
will see a sailor's arm covered with emblems from the shoulder 
to the wrist ; his own initials, that of his sweetheart, the crucifix, 
Neptune, and mermaids being huddled together, as if mythology 
and scripture were one and the same thing. Adams was not 
long in deciding, and telling our little hero that his father- 
wished it—he easily persuaded him to undergo the pain of the 
operation, which was performed on the forecastle, by pricking 
the shape of the figure required with the points of needles, and 
rubbing the bleeding parts with wet gunpowder and ink. By 
these simple means the form of a broad-neaded arrow, or the 
King's mark, was, in the course of an hour, indelibly engraved 
upon the left shoulder of little Willy, who was then consigned 
to his hammock. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The strife was o'er, the vanquished had their doom ; 
The mutineers were crush'd, dispersed, or ta'en, 
Or lived to deem the happiest were the slain. 

Btbon. 

The day broke serenely but brightly, and poured in a stream of 
li^ht through the iron grating of the cell where Peters and his 
wife lay clasped in each other's arms, not asleep, but torpid, and 
worn out with extreme suffering. Peters was the first to break 
the silence, and gently moved Ellen, as he called her by her name. 
She had not for some time lifted up her head, which was buried 
in his bosom ; and she was not aware that the darkness had 
been dispelled. She raised her head at his summons, and as the 
dazzling li^ht burst upon her sunken eyes, so did the recollec- 
tion that this was the fatal morning fiash upon her memory. 

With a shriek, she again buried ner face in the bosom of hw 
husband. " Ellen, as you love me," said Peters, ** do not dis- 
tress me in my last hour. I have yet much to do before I die. 
and require your assistance and support. Kise, my love, and 
let me write to my father ; I must not neglect the interest of 
our child." 

She rose tremblingly, and, turning back from her face her 
beautiful hair, which had been for so many days neglected, and 
was now moistened with her tears, reached the materials re- 
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fbrm to serve him as a table, wrote the following: letter, wliile 
his wife sat by him with a countenance of idiotic apathy and 
despair :— 

"Dbae Fatheb,— Yes, still dear father, — Before you cast 
your eyes upon these characters, vou will be childless. — Your 
eldest boy perished nobly in the field of honour : your youngest 
and last wUl this morning: meet an ignominious, but deserved 
death on the scatfold. Thus will you be childless ; but if your 
son does meet the fate of a traitor, still the secret is confined to 
you alone, and none will imagine that the unhappy Peters, ring- 
loader of a mutinous ship, was tlie scion of a race who have so 
long preserved an unblemished name. Fain would I have 
spared ^ou this shock to your feelings, and have allowed you to 
remain in ignorance of my disgrace ; but I have an act of duty 
to perform to you and to my child — towards you, that your 
estates may not be claimed, and pass away to distant and colla- 
teral branches; — towards my child, that he may eventually 
reclaim his rights. Father, I forgive you, I might say — but no 
— ^let all now be buried in oblivion; and as you peruse these 
lines, and think on my unhappy fate, shed a tear in memory of 
the once happy child you fondled on your knee, and say to your 
heart, * I forgive him.' 

" I have dedicated my boy to his king and country. If you 
forgive me, and mean to protect your grandchild, do not change 
the career in life marked out for him :— it is a solemn compact 
between my God and me ; and you must fulfil this last earnest 
request of a dying nian, as you hope for future pardon and bliss. 

" His distracted mother sits by me ; I would intreat you to 
extend your kindness towards her, but I fear she will soon require 
no earthly aid. Still, soothe her last moments with a promise to 
protect the orphan* and may God bless you for your kindness. 

'* Your affectionate son, 

"Edwaed." 

Peters had scarcely finished this letter when Adams, with the 
boy in his arms, was admitted. ** I come for final orders, Peters, 
and to tell you what I did last night to this boy. He is real 
stuff,— never winced. You said he was to be the King's, and I 
thought you would like that he should be marked as such. There 
is no mistaking this mark, Peters," continued Adams, baring 
the boy's shoulder, and showing the impression of the broad- 
headed arrow, which now appeared angry and inflamed, as it 
always is for some days after the operation. " I did not mention 
that I was going to do it, because Ellen then might not have 
liked it : but I hope you do." 

"Many, many thanks," answered Peters; and opening his 
letter, which was folded, but not sealed, he added a postscript, 
pointing out the mark by which the boy would be identified. 
"You could not have done me a greater favour, Adams; and 
now you must promise me one more, which is to look after my 
poor Ellen, when—" 
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'* I understand, my good fellow, and I will,", replied Adams. 
" There is the chaplain outside, who is all ready for service if you 
would like to see him," continued the old man, passing his hands 
over his humid eyes. 

"Ask him to come in, Adams; he is a good man, and an 
honour to his profession. I shall he glad to see him." 

Adams went to the door, and soon returned with the chaplain. 
He saluted Peters, who respectfully bowed to him, and saia : ** I 
have long made my peace with God and man, sir, and am as well 
prepared to die, as smful mortal can be — ^in faith and charity 
witn all men. Many thanks to you, sir, for your kindness ; but, 
sir, you may be of use here yet. Can you" — and his voice fal- 
tered, — " can you, sir, help that poor young woman ? Cannot 
you reason her into some kind of tranquillity, some degree of 
submission to Grod's will ? Oh, do that, sir, and you will confer 
a favour on me indeed." 

The chaplain approached Ellen, who lay on the deck in a state 
of mental stupefaction, and, addressing her in mild accents, 
persuaded her to rise and take a seat on the form ; he kindly 
contrived to bring it forward to the iron-grated port, so that 
she could not witness the motions of Peters, and, with a low, yet 
energetic and persuasive voice, attempted to reason her into 
patience and resignation. His efforts were in vain. She occa- 
sionally looked upon him with a vacant stare, but her thoughts 
were elsewhere. During the period, Peters had time to shave 
himself, and dress in clean attire, preparatory to being sum- 
moned to his fate. 

' The time was approaching fast ; one bell after ei^ht o'clock, 
designating the half hour, had struck ; at two bells (nine o'clock) 
he was to be summoned to his doom. The clergyman rose horn 
his useless endeavours — ** Let us pray," said he, and sank upon 
hia knees, — Peters, Adams, and the child, followed his example; 
and, last of all, poor Ellen, who seemed to recover her recollec- 
tion, sank on her knees, but, unable to keep her position, fell 
towards the clergyman, who, as he supported her m his arms, 
poured forth a fervent and eloquent appeal in behalf of the one 
who was about to appear in the presence of his Maker, and of 
those who were left in tribulation behind. It was scarcely over 
when the door opened, and the provost-marshal claimed hifl 
prisoner. 

The prayer of the chaplain seemed to idng in Ellen's ears, and 
she remained supported by the worthy man, muttering parts of 
it at intevals, dunng which time the nmbs of her husband were 
freed from the shackles. All was ready ; and Peters, straining 
the child to his bosom in silence, and. casting one look at his 
dear Ellen, who still remained in a state of stupefaction, denied 
himself a last embrace (though the effort wrung his heart), 
rather than awaken her to her misery. He quitted the cell, 
and the chaplain, quietly placing Ellen in the arms of Adams, 
followed, that he might attend and support Peters in his last 
moments. 
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The prisoner was conducted on the quarter-deck previously to 
being sent forward to execution. His sentence was read by 
Captein A ; and the remark may perhaps be considered un- 
charitable, but there certainly appeared to be an ill- concealed 
satisfaction in his countenance as he came to that part where it 
stated that the prisoner was to " suffer death." Peters heard it 
read with firmness, and asked permission to address the ship's 
company. This was at first refused by the captain ; but, at the 
request of the ofiGlcers, and the assurance of the chaplain that he 
would Touch for the langruage of Peters being such as would 
have a proper tendency to future subordination on the part of 
the ships company, it was assented to. Bowing first to the 
captain and officers, Peters turned to the ship's company, who 
were assembled on the booms and 'gangway, and addressed them 
as follows : — 

" Shipmates, the time may come when our country shall be at 
X)eace, and your services no longer be required. Then, when 
you narrate to your children the events of this unhappy mutiny, 
do not forffet to add instruction to amusement, by pointing out 
to them that it ended in the disgrace and death of the ring- 
leaders. Tell them that, in your presence, one of them acknow- 
ledged on the quarter-deck the justice of his sentence, and 
returned thanks to his Majesty for his kindness in pardoning 
others who had been led into the same error. Tell tnem to do 
their duty, to fight nobly for their King and country, and warn 
them by our example " 

At this moment Willy, who had eluded the vigilance of old 
Adams, who was occupied in supporting the inanimate Ellen, 

Sushed his way between the legs of the marines, who were 
rawn up in ranks on the quarter-deck, and, running to his 
father, laid hold of the loose sailor's trousers in which he was 
attired, and looked anxiously and inquisitively in his face. 
Peters' s voice faltered ; he attempted to continue his address to 
the men, but could not ; and waving his hand, and pointing to 
the child, in mute explanation of the cause, after struggling in 
vain against the overfiowings of a father's heart, he bent over 
the boy and burst into tears. 

The effect was electrical. The shock was communicated to 
all ; not an eye but was dimmed ; sobs were heard in the crowd ; 
the oldest officers turned away to conceal their emotions ; the 
younger, and more fresh in heart, covered their faces, and leant 
against the bulwarks ; the marines forgot their discipline, and 
raised their hands from their sides to wipe their eyes. Many a 
source, long supposed to be hermetically sealed, was re-opened, — 

many a spring long dry reflowed rapidly ; even Captain A 

was moved. 

By a singular coincidence, the grouping of the parties at this 
moment was nearly the same as when we first introduced our 
little hero to the reader— the officers and marines oii the after 
part of the deck, the ship's company forward, and little Willy 
standing between the two. Again he appears in the same posi- 
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tion ;— -but what a change of feelins: had taken place ! As if he 
had been a little spirit of good, waving his fairy talisman, evil 
passions, which in the former scene were let loose, had retired 
to their darkest recesses, and all the better feelings of humanity 
were called forth, and displayed in' one universal, spontaneous, 
and unfeigned tribute^ the melancholy and affecting scene. 

The silence was first broken by Willy — " Where are you going, 
father ; and why do you wear that night-cap r" 

" I am going to sleep, child,— to an eternal sleep ! God bless 
and protect you," said Peters, taking him up and kissing him. 
** And now, sir, I am ready," continued Peters, who had reco- 
vered his self-possession ; ** Captain A , I forgive you, as I 

trust to be forgiven myself. Mr. ," said he, addressing the 

first-lieutenant, ** take this child by the hand, and do not permit 
him to come forward — remember he is the * King's Own.' " 
Then, bowing to the chaplain, who had scarcely recovered from 
the effects that the scene had produced upon him, and looking 
significantly at the provost-marshal, Peters bent his steps for- 
ward by the gangway^the noose was fastened — the gun fired, 
and, in a moment, all was over. 

Loud as was the report of the gnn, those who were appointed 
to the unpleasant duty of running aft with the rope on the 
main-deck, which swung Peters to the yard-arm, heard a 
shriek that even that deafening noise could not overpower. It 
was the soul of Ellen joining that of her husband — and, before the 
day closed, their bodies were consigned to the same grave — 

** Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.** 



CHAPTER V. 

Lord of himself, that heritage of woe. 

Btbov. 

Otte novel may, to a certain degree, be compared to one of the 
pantomimes wnich rival theatres annually bring forth for the 
amusement of the holiday children. We open with dark and 
eolemn scenes, introducing occasionally a bright image, which 
appears with the greater lustre from the contrast around it; and 
tnus we proceed, until Harlequin is fairly provided with hia 
wand, and despatched to seek his adventures by land and by 
sea. To complete the parallel, the whole should wind up with a 
blaze of light and beauty, till our dazzled eyes are relieved, and 
the illusion disappears, at the fall of the green curtain, which, 
like the " Finis at the end of the third volume, tells us that 
all is over. 

We must, however>be allowed to recapitulate a little in this 
chapter, previously to launching our hero upon the uncertain 
and boisterous sea of human life. It will be necessary, for the 
correct development of the piece, that the attention of the 
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nader ihould be called to the history of the grandfather of out 
hero. 

^Admiral De Couroy was the lineal descendant of an an(;ient 
and wealthy family, of high aristooratio connexion. He had the 
misfortune, at an early age, to lose his father, to be an only 
child, and to have a very weak and doting mother. Add to au 
these, that he was the heir to a large entailed property, and the 
reader wiU acknowledge that eren the best disposed child stood 
a fair chance of being spoiled. 

But young De Courcy was not a well-disposed child ; he was of a 
yiolent, headstrong, and^ selfish disnosition, and was not easily 
to be checked by the firmest hand. He advanced to man's 
estate, the cruel tyrant of a fond and foolish mother, and the 
dislike of aJl around him. His restless disposition, backed by 
the persuasions of his mother to the contrary, induced him to 
enter into the naval service. At the time we are now describing, 
the name of the boy often appeared on the books of a man-of- 
war, when the boy himself was at school or at home with his 
friends ; if there were any regulations to the contrary, they were 
easily surmounted by interest. The consequence was that, — 
without any knowledge of his profession, without having com- 
menced his career by learning to obey before he was permitted 
to command, — at the early age of eighteen years, young De 
Couroy was appointed captain of a fine frigate ; and, as the 
power of a captain of a man-of-war was at that time almost with- 
out limit, and his conduct without scrutiny, he had but too 
favourable an op^portunitjr of indulging his tyrannical propen- 
sities. His caprice and yiolence were unbounded, his cruelty 
odious, and his ship was designated by the sobriquet of '* The 
Hell Afloat." 

There are, however, limits to the longest tether ; and as no 
officer would remain in the ship, and the desertion of the men 
became so extensive, that a hne frigate lay useless and un- 
manned, the government at last perceived the absolute necessity 
of depriving of command one who could not command himself. 
The ship was paid off, and even the interest of Captain De 
Courcy, powerful as it was, tfould not obtain further employment 
for him. Having for some time been in possession of his large 
property. Captain De Courcy retired to the hall of his ancestors, 
with feelings of anger against the government, which his vin- 
dictive temper prompted nim to indulge by the annoyance of all 
around him : and, instead of diffusing joy and comfort by the 
expenditure of his wealth, he rendered himself odious by avarice, 
— a vice the more contemptible, as it was unexpected at so early 
an age. 

But, much as he was an object of abhorrence, he was more an 
object of pity. With a handsome exterior, and with fascinating 
manners, of high birth and connexions, with a splendid fortune, 
— in short, with every supposed advantage that the world could 
give,— he was, through the injudicious conduct of a fond mother, 
whose heart he had broken, the most miserable of beings. He 
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was without society, for he was shunned by tiie resident g^entle- 
men in the neig:hbourhood. Even match-makinf? mothers, with 
hearts indurated by interest, and with a string of tall dauj^hters 
to provide for, thought the sacrifice too great, and shuddered at 
an alliance with Captain De Courcy. Avoided by the tenants 
of his large estates, whose roisfortunes met with no compassion, 
and whose inability to answer the demands of the rent-day were 
followed up with immediate distress and seizure, — abhorred by 
his own household, whb, if their services were not requireo, 
vanished at his approach, or, if summoned, entered the door of 
his room tremblinc:, — he was an isolated and unhappy being, a 
torment to himself and to others. Wise, indeed, was Solomon, 
when he wrote, that " he who spared the rod spoiled the child." 

The monotony of a life whose sole negative enjoyment con- 
sisted in the persecution of others, induced Captain De Courcy 
to make occasional excursions to the difierent watering-places ; 
and whether that, to a certain degree, he was schooled by banish- 
ment from society at home, or that he had no opportunity of dis- 
playing his diabolical temper, his prepossessing appearance and 
well-known riches made him a great favourite in these marts for 
beauty. An amiable girl was unfortunate enough to fix his at- 
tention ; and a hasty proposal was as hastily accepted bv her 
friends, and quietly acauiesced in by herself. She married, and 
was miserable, until released from her heedless engagement by 
death. 

There are those who excuse a violent tamper in a man, and 
consider it no obstacle to happiness in the marriage life. Alas, 
may they never discover the fatal error in their own union ! 
Even with the best hearted and most fondly attached, with 
those who will lavish every endearment, acknowledge their fault, 
and make every subsequent efibrt to compensate for the irrita- 
tion of the moment, violence of temper must prove the bane of 
marriage bliss. Bitter and insulting expressions have escaped, 
. unheeded at the time, and forgotten by the ofibnding party ; but, 
although forgiven, never to be forgotten by the other. Like 
barbed arrows, they have entered into the heart of her whom he 
had promised before God to love and to cherish; and remain 
there they must, for they cannot be extracted. Affection may 
pour balm into the wounds, and soothe them for a time ; and, 
while love fans them with his soft wings, the heat and pain may 
be unperceived ; but passion a^ain asserts his empire, and upon 
his rude attack these ministering: angels are forced from their 
office of charity, and woman, kind, devoted woman, looks in- 
wardly with despair upon her wounded and festering heart. 

Hurried as she was to an early tomb, the unfortunate wife of 
Captain De Courcy had still time to present him with two fine 
boys, whose infantine endearments soothed his violence ; and, as 
long as they showed no spirit of resistance, they were alternately 
fonaled and frigthened. But children are not blind ; and the 
scenes which, continually occurred between their parents, — the 
Bars of their mother, and the remarks made in tneir presence 
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by the domestics,— soon taught them to view their father with 
dread. Captain De Courcy perceived that he was shunned by 
his children, the only beings whom he had endeavoured (as far 
as his temper would permit) to attach to him. They were dis- 
missed to school at a very early age, and were soon treated by 
their father in the same harsh manner as all those who had the 
misfortune to be under his baneful protection. They returned 
home at holiday time with regret ; and the recommencement of 
their scholastic duties was a source of delight. The mother died, 
and all at home was desolate. The violence of their father seemed 
to increase from indulgence ; and the youths, who were verging 
into manhood, proved that no small portion of the parent's iiery 
disposition had been transmitted to them, and showed a spirit 
of resistance which ended in their ruin. 

William, the eldest of the boys, was, as it were, by birthright, 
the first to fall a victim to his father's temper. Struck senseless 
and bleeding to the ground for some trifiiDg indiscretion, as he 
lay confined to his bed for many subsequent days, he formed the 
resolution of seeking his own fortune, rather than submit to 
hourly degradation. ^ At the period at which this occurred, many 
years previously to the one of which we are now writing, the 
East India Company had but a short time received its charter, 
and its directors were not the proud rulers which they have 
since become. It never was calculated that a company, ori- 
ginally consisting of a few enterprising merchants, could ever 
nave established themselves (oven by the most successful of mis- 
chievous arts) the controllers of an immense empire, independent 
of, and anomalous to, the constitution of England ; or that pri- 
vileges, granted to stimulate the enterprise of individuals, would 
have been the ground of a monopoly, which, like an enormous in- 
cubus, should oppress the nation from the throne to the cottage. 
They gladly accepted the offers of all adventurers ; and at that 
period, there was as much eagerness on their part to secure the 
services of individuals, as there is now on the part of applicants 
to be enrolled on the books of the Company. 

"William, without acquainting his father, entered into an en- 
^ragement with the Company, signed it, and was shipped off, 
with many others, who, less fortunate, had been nefariously 
kidnapped for the same destination. He arrived in India, rose 
to the rank of captain, and fell in one of the actions that were 
fought at this time. The letter which William left on the table, 
directed to his father, informing him of the step he had been in- 
duced to take, was torn to atoms, and stamped upon with ra^e ; 
and the bitter malediction of the parent was launched with 
dreadful vehemence upon the truant son, in the presence of the 
one who remained. 

And yet there was one man, before whom this haughty and 
vindictive spirit quailed, and who had the power to soften, al- 
though not wholly to curb, his impetuosity, — one. who dared to 
tell him the truth, expose to him the folly and wickedness of his 
conduct, and meet the angry flash of his eye with composure,^— 
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one whose character and office secured him from insult, and who 
was neither to be frightened nor diverted from his purpose of 
doint? good. It was the vicar of the pariah, who, much as he 
disliked tho admiral, (for Captain De Courcy had latterly ob- 
tained the rank by seniority on the list,) continued his visits to 
the hall, that he might appeal for the unfortunate. The admiral 
would willingly have shaken him off, but his attempta were in 
vain. The vicar was firm at his post, and often suooessfully 
pleaded the cause of his parishioners, who were most of them 
tenants of the admiral. He was unassisted in his parochial 
duties by the curate, a worthy, but infirm and elderly man, fast 
sinking into his grave, and whom, out of Christian oharit^r, he 
would not remove from his situation, as it woidd have deprived 
him of the means of support. / 

Edward, the younger brother, naturally sought that happi- 
ness abroad which was denied him at home. The house of the 
curate was one of his most favourite resorts, for the old man 
had a beautiful and only daughter,— poor Ellen, whose fate we 
have just recorded. It is sufficient for the present narrative to 
state, that these two young people loved, and plighted their 
troth ; that for two years they met with joy, and parted with 
regret, until the approaching dissolution of the old curate 
opened their eyes to the dangerous position in which they were 
placed* He died ; and Edward, who beheld her whom he loved 
thrown unprotected and penniless on the world, mustered up the 
oourage of desperation, to state to his father the wishes of his 
heart. 

A peremptory order to leave the house, or abandon Ellen, waa 
the immediate result ; and the indignant young man quitted the 
roof, and persuaded the unhappy and fond girl to unite herself 
to him bv indissoluble ties, in a neighbouring parish, before the 
vicar haa possession of the facts, or the opportunity to dissuade 
him from so imprudent a step. He immediately proceeded to 
the hall, with a faint hope of appeasing the irritated parent ; 
but his endeavours were fruitless, and the admiral poured forth 
his anathema against his only child. 

Edward now took his wife to a village some miles distant, 
where, by their mutual exertions, they contrived for some time 
to live upon their earnings ; but the birth of their first child, the 
hero of this tale, and the expenses attending her sickness, forced 
him at last (when all appeals to his father proved in vain) to 
accept the high bounty that was offered for men to enter into his 
^iajesty's service, — ^which he did under the assumed name of 
■ iward Peters. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^— I disclaim all my paternal oare, 
Fropinquity and property of blood. 
The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messei 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and relieved. 
As him. 

Sbakspeabb. 

In a lofty room, the wainscoting of whioli was of dark oak, with 
a high mantelpiece, elaborately carved in the same wood, with 
^oups of dead game and flowers, and a few choice pictures let 
into the panels, — upon an easy-chair, that once had been splendid 
with morocco and gold, sat a man of about lifty ;^ears of age ; 
but his hair was grey, and his face was indented with deep lines 
and furrows. He was listening with impatience to the, expos- 
tulations of one who stood before him, and shifted his })osition 
from time to time, when more than usually annoyed with the 
subject. It was Admiral De Courcy, and the vicar of the parish, 
who was persuading him to be merciful. 

The subject of this discourse was, however, dismissed by the 
entrance of a servant, who presented to the admiral, upon a 
large and massive salver, a letter, brought, as he stated, by a 
seafaring man. The admiral lifted up his glasses to examine 
the superscription. — ** From my worthless vagabond of a son !" 
exclaimed be, and he jerked the letter into the Are without 
breaking the seal. 

" Surely, sir," rejoined the vicar, " it would be but justice to 
hear what he has to offer in extenuation of a fault, too severely 
punished already. He is your only son, sir, and why not forgive 
one rash act ? Recollect, sir, that ne is the heir to this nroperty, 
which, being entailed, must of necessity devolve upon nim.'\ 

'^ Curses on the bare thought," answered the admiral with 
vehemence. " I hope to starve him first." 

" May the Almighty show more mercy to you, sir, when you 
are called to your account, than vou have shown to an impru- 
dent and hasty child. We are told that we are to forgive, if we 
hope to be forgiven. Admiral De Courcy, it is my duty to ask 
you, do you expect (and if so, upon what grounds,) to be for- 
given yourself ? ' 

The admiral looked towards the window, and made no reply. 

The letter, which had b6en thrown into the grate, was not yet 
consumed. It had lit upon a mass of not yet ignited coal, and 
lay there blackening in the smoke. The vicar perceived it, and, 
walking to the fireplace, recovered the letter from its perilous 
situation. 

"If you do not choose to read it yourself, admiral— if y<m 
refuse to listen to the sdioitations of an only child, hayo yen 
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any objection that I should open the letter, and be acquainted 
with the present condition of a young man who, as you know, 
was always dear to me ? " 

"None, none," replied the admiral, sarcastically. *' You may 
read it, and keep it too, if you please." 

The vicar, without any answer to this remark, opened the 
letter, which, as the reader may probably imagine, was the 
one written by Edward Peters on the morning of his execu- 
tion. 

" Merciful Heaven ! " exclaimed the man of religion, as he 
sat down to recover from the shock he had received — " Unfor- 
tunate boy ! " 

The admiral turned round, astonished at the demeanour of the 
clergyman, and (it would appear) as if his conscience had 
pressed him hard, and that he was fearful that his cruel wish, 
expressed but a few minutes before, had been realised. He 
turned pale, but asked no questions. After a short time the 
vicar rose, and, with a countenance of more indignation than 
the admiral or others had ever seen, thus addressed him : — 

** The time may come, sir, — nay, I prophesy that it will come, 
when the contents of this letter will cause you bitterly to repent 
your cruel and unnatural conduct to your son. The letter itself, 
sir, I cannot intrust you with. In justice to others, it must not 
be put into your hands ; and after your attempt to commit it to 
the flames, and your observation that I might read and keep it 
too, I feel justified in retaining it. A copy of it, if you please, 
I will send you, sir." 

" I want neither copy nor original, nor shall I read them if 
you send them, good sir," answered the admiral, pale with 
anger. 

*' Fare yoTi well, then, sir. May God turn your heart ! " 

So saying, the vicar left the room with a determination not to 
enter it again. His first inquiry was for the person who had 
brought the letter, and he was informed that he still waited in 
the hall. It was old Adams, who had obtained leave of absence 
for a few days, that he might fulfil the last request of Peters. 
The clergyman here received a second shock, from the news of 
the deatn of poor Ellen, and listened with the deepest interest 
to Adams's straightforward account of the whole catastrophe. 

The first plan that occurred to the vicar was to send for the 
child, and take charge of him himself ; but this was negatived, 
not only by Peters*s letter, but also by old Adams, who stated his 
determmation to retain the child until claimed by legal au- 
thority. After mature deliberation, he considered that the child 
would be as much under an Allseeing Eye on the water as on 
the land, and that, at so early an age, he was probably as well 
under the charcre of a trustworthy old man like Adams, as he 
would be elsewhere. He therefore requested Adams to let him 
have constant accounts of the boy's welfare, and to apply to him 
for any funds that he might require for his maintenance ; and, 
wishing the old man fareweU, he set off for the vicarage, com- 
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mailing with himself as to the propriety of keeping the circum- 
stance of the boy*8 birth a secret, or divulging it to his grand- 
father, in the hopes of eventually inducing him to aokaowledge 
and to protect hiin. 



CHAPTER VII. 

To the seas presentlye went our lord admiral. 
With knights coaragioos, and captains fall good s 

The brave Earl of Essex, a prosperous general. 
With him prepared to pass the salt flood. 

At Plymouth speedilye took they ship valiantlye. 

Braver ships never were seen under sayle. 
With their fair colours spread, and streamers o'er their head : 

Now, bragging foemen, take heed of your tayle. 

Old BaUad, 159C. 

Many and various were the questions that were put by our 
little hero to Adams and others, relative to the fate of his 
parents. That they were both dead was all the information 
that he could obtain ; for, to the honour of human nature, there 
was not one man in a ship's company composed of several hun- 
dred, who had the cruelty to tell the child that his father had 
been hanged. It may, at first, appear strange to the reader, 
that the child himself was not aware of the fact, from what he 
had witnessed on the morning of execution ; but it must be 
recollected that he had never seen an execution before, and had 
therefore nothing from which to draw such an inference. All he 
knew was, that his father was on the quarter-deck, with a night- 
cap on, and that he told him that he was going to sleep. 
The death of his mother, whose body he was not permitted to 
see, was quite as unintelligible, and the mystery which enveloped 
the whole transaction added no Httle to the bereavement of the 
child, who, as I have before stated, from his natural talent and 
peculiar education, was far more reflective and advanced than 
children usually are. 

Adams returned to his little charge with pleasure : he had 
now a right to adopt the child, and consider nim as his own. 
In the ship, the boy was such an object of general sympathy, 
that not,only many of the men, but some of the officers, would 
gladly have taken him, and have brought him up. The name 
of his father was, by general consent, never mentioned, espe- 
cially as Adams informed the officers and men that Peters had 
been a ^* purser* 8 name" adopted by the child's father, and that, 
althoup:h the clergyman had stated, this, he had not entrusted 
him with the real name that the child was entitled to bear. As, 
therefore, our little hero was not only without parents, but with- 
out name, he was re-christened by Adams by the cognomen of 
the "King's Own," and by that title, or his christian name. 

c 
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Willy, was ever afterwards addressed, both By olHcers and 
men. 

There is aa elasticity supplied to the human mind hy unerring: 
Wisdom, that enables us, however broken down by the pressure 
of misfortune, to recover our cheerfulness after a while, and 
resign ourselves to the decrees of Heaven. It consoles the widow 
— it supports the bereaved lover, who had long dwelt upon 
anticipated bliss — ^it almost reconciles to her lot the fond and 
forsaken firirl, whose heart is breaking. 

Unusually oppressed as Willy was, with the loss of those to whom 
he had so londly clun^ from his birth, in a few months he re- 
covered his wonted spirits, and his cheeks again played with 
dimples, as his flashing eye beamed from under his long eye- 
lashes. He attached himself to the old quarter-master, and 
seldom quitted him — he slept in his hammock, he stood by his 
side when he was on deck, at his duty, steering the ship, and he 
listened to the stories of the good old man, who soon taught him 
to read and write. For three years thus passed his life, at the 
iend of which period he had arrived at the age of nine years. 

After a long monotony of blockade service, the ship was 
ordered to hoist the flag of a commodore, who was appointed to 
the command of an expedition against the western coast of 
France, to create a diversion in favour of the Vendean chiefs. 

Captain A , whether it was that he did not like to receive a 

superior officer on board of his ship, or that he did not admire 
the service upon which she was to be employed, obtained per- 
mission to leave his ship for a few months, for the restoration of 
his health, to the great joy of the officers and crew ; and an 
acting captain, of well-known merit, was appointed in his 
Rtead. 

The squadron of men-of-war and transports was collected, the 
oommodore's flag hoisted, and the expedition sailed with most 
secret orders, which, as usual, were as well known to the enemy, 
and everybody in England, as they were to those bv whom they 
were given. It is the characteristic of our nation, that we scorn 
to take any unfair advantage, or reap any benefit, by keeping 
our intentions a secret. We imitate the conduct of that English 
tar, who, having entered a fort, and meeting a Spanish officer 
without his sword, being providentially supplied with two cut- 
lasses himself, immediately offered him one, that they might 
engage on fair terms. 

The idea is generous, but not wise. But I rather imagine that 
this want of secrecy arises from all matters of importance being 
arranged by cabinet councils. In the multitude of counsellors 
there may be wisdom, but there certainly is not secrecy. Twenty 
men have probably twenty wives, and it is therefore twenty to 
one but the secret transpires through that channel. Further, 
twenty men have twenty tongues ; and much as we complain 
of women not keeping secrets, I suspect that men deserve the 
^um of the charge quite as much, ii not more, than women do. 
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On the whole, it is forty to one against secrecy, which, it mtist 
be acknowledged, are long odds. 

On the arrival of the squadron at the point of attack, a few 
more days were thrown away, — probably upon the same generous 
principle of allowing the enemy sufficient time for preparation. 
Troops had been embarked, with the intention of landing them, 
to make a simultaneous attack with the shipping. Combined 
expeditions are invariably attended with delay, if not with dis< 
agreement. An officer commanding troops, who, if once landed, 
would be as decided in his movements as Lord Wellington him- 
self, does not display the same decision when out of his own 
element. From his peculiar situation on board, — his officers and 
jnen distributed in different ships, — the apparent difficulties of 
debarkation, easily remedied, and despisea by sailors, but mag- 
nified by landsmen,— -from the great responsibility naturally 
felt in a situation where he must trust to the resources of others, 
and where his owii, however great, cannot be called into action, 
— he will not decide without much demur upon the steps to be 
taken : although it generally happens, that the advice originally 
offered by the naval commandant has been acceded to. Unless 
the military force required is very large, marines should invari- 
ably be employed, and placed under the direction of the naval 
commander. 

After three or four days of pros and cons, the enemy had com- 
pleted his last battery, and as there was then no rational excuse 
left for longer delay, the debarkation took place, without any 
serious loss on our side, except that of one launch, full of the 

reginaent, which was cut in halves by the enemy's shot. 

The soldiers, as they sank in the water, obeyed the orders of 
the sergeant, and held up their cartouoh-boxes, that they might 
not be wetted two seconds sooner than necessary, — held fast their 
muskets, — and, without stirring from the gunnels of the boat, 
round which they had been stationed, went down in as good 
order as could be expected, each man at his post, with his bayonet 
fixed. The sailors, not being either so heavily caparisoned or so 
well drilled, were guilty of a sauve qui pent, and were picked 
up by other boats. The officer of the regiment stuck to his 
men, and it is to be hoped that he marched the whole of his 
brave detachment to heaven, as he often had before to church. 
But we must leave the troops to form on the beach as well as 
they can, and the enemy's shot will permit, and retire, on 
board. 

The commodore's arrangement had been punctually complied 
with. The ships that were directed to cover the landing of the 
troops, knocked down many of the enemy, and not a great many 
more of our own men. The stations of the other ships were 
taken with a precision deserving of the highest encomiums; 
and there is no doubt, that, had not the enemy had the advan- 
tage of stone walls, they must have had the worst of it, and 
would have been well beaten. 

02 
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The coTOtnodoTe himself, of course, took the po«5t of honour. 
Anchored with springs on his cables, he alternately eno:age{i a 
heavy battery on his starboard bows, a much heavier, backed 
by a citadel, throwing shells, on his beam, and a masked bat- 
tery on his quarter, which he had not reckoned upon. The 
latter was rather annojring, and the citadel threw shells with 
most disagreeable precision. He had almost as much to do as 
Lord Exmouth at Algiers, although the result was not so fortu- 
nate. 

A ship engaging at anchor, with very little wind, and that 
wind lulled by the percussion of the air from the report of the 

funs, as it always is, has the disadvantage of not being able to 
isengage herself of the smoke, which rapidly accumulates and 
stagnates as it were between the decks. Under these circum- 
stances you repeatedly hear the order passed upon the main 
and lower deck of a line-of-battle ship, to point the guns two 
points abaft the beam, point-blank, and so on. In fact, they 
are as uiucli in the dark as to the external objects, as if they 
were blindfolded ; and the only comfort to be derived from this 
serious inconvenience, is, that every man is so isolated from his 
neighbour that he is not put in mind of his own danger by wit- 
nessing the death of those around him, for they may fall three 
or four feet from him without his perceiving it : — so they con- 
tinue to tire as directed, until they are either sent down to the 
cock-pit themselves, or have a momentary respite from their 
exertions, when, choked with smoke and gunpowder, they go 
aft to the scuttle-butt, to remove their parching thirst. So 
much for the lower and main deck. We will now ascend to the 
quarter-deck, where we shall find old Adams at the conn, and 
little Willy standing behind him. 

The smoke is not so thick here, but that you may perceive the 
commodore on the poop, walking a step or two to starboard, and 
then turning short round to port. He is looking anxiously 
through his glass at the position of the troops, who are ashore to 
storm the batteries, hoping to see a diversion in our favour made 
by them, as the affair becomes serious. By a singular coinci- 
dence, the commandant of the troops on shore is, with his tele- 
scope, looking anxiously at the shipping, hoping the same thing 
from the exertions of the navy. The captain of marines lies 
dead upon the poop ; both his legs have been shot off by a spent 
shot— he is left there, as no surgeon can help him; and there are 
two signal-men lying dead alongside him. 

On the hammock-nettings ot the quarter-deck stands the 
acting captain of the ship, erect, and proud in bearing, with an 
eye of detiance and scorn as he turns towards the enemy. His 
advice was disregarded; but he does his duty proudly and 
cheerfully. He is as cool and unconcerned as if he were watch- 
ing the flying fish as they rise from the bows of the ship, when 
running: down the tropics, instead of the enemy's shot, as they 
splash m the water alongside, or tear open the timbers of the 
vessel, and the bodies of his crew. The men still ply their half- 
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\ guns; bnt tliey are exhausted with fatigrne, and the 

deck proves that many have been dismissed ♦from their 

The hrst-lieutenant is missing ; you will find him in the 

It — they have just finished taking up the arteries of his 

am, which has been amputated ; and the Scotch surgeon's 

ut, who for many months bewailed the want of practice, 

ho, for having openly expressed his wishes on that 

I, had received a sound thrashing from the exasperated 

ipmen, is now complimenting the fainting man upon the 

lent stump that, they have made for him: while fifty 

s, dying or wounded, with as much variety as Homer's 

•s, whdse blood, trickling from them in several rivulets, 

s into one general lake at the lowest level of the deck, are 

'ously waiting their turn, and distract the purser's steward 

heir loud calls, in every direction at the same time, for the 

pot of water, with which he is relieving their agonizing 

•St. 

V large shark is under the counter; he is so gorged with 
man flesh, that he can scarcely move his tail in the tinged 
ter ; and he now hears the sullen plunges of the bodies, as 
•y are launched through the lower-deck port, with perfect 
difference. " Oh ! what a glorious thing's a battle ! " 
iJut to return to our particular narrative. As we mentioned 
fore, the citadel threw shells with remarkable precision, and 
. ery man who had been killed on the quarter-deck of the com- 
:odore's ship, towards which the attention of the enemy was 
articularly directed, had been laid low by these horrible en- 
ines of modern warfare. The action still continued, although 
ne fire on both sides had evidently slackened, and the commo- 
dore's glass had at several intervals been fruitlessly directed 
,0 wards the troops on shore, when accident brought about a 
jhange in favour of our countrymen. Through some unknown 
cause, the magazine of the enemy's largest battery exploded, 
and buried the fabric with its tenants in one mass ot ruin. The 
enemy were panic-struck with their misfortune — our troops and 
sailors inspired with fresh courage — and the fire was recom- 
menced with three cheers and redoubled vigour. The troops 
pushed on, and succeeded in taking possession of the masked 
battery, which had so long and so effectually raked the com- 
modore. 

A few minutes after this had occurred, the citadel recom- 
menced its fire, and a shell, descending with that terrific hissing 
Seculiar to itself alone, struck the main-bitts on the quarter- 
eck, and, rolling aft, exploded. Its fragments scattered death 
around, and one piece took the hat ofl^ the head of little Willy, 
who was standing before Adams, and then buried itself in the 
old man's side. He staggered forward, and fell on the coils of 
Tope, near the companion-hatch ; and when the men came to 
assist him below, the pain of moving was so intense, that he 
requested to be left where he was, that he might quietly breathe 
bis last. 
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Willy sat down beside his old friend, holding his hand. — ** A 
little water, boy— quick, quiok ! " It was soon procured by the 
active and afiectionate child; who, indifferent to the scene 
around him, thought only of administering^ to the wants, and 
alleviating the misfortune, of his dearest friend. Adams, after 
he had drunk, turned his head round, anparently reviyed, and 
said, in a low and catching voice, as if his powers were fast 
escaping, ** Willy, your father's name was not Peters — I do not 
know what it was ; but there is a person who does, and who 
takes an interest in your welfare — he lives in " 

At this moment another shell bounded throu^ the rig-ging', 
and fell within a few feet of the spot where Willy and oH 
Adams were speaking. Willy, who was seated on a coil of rope, 
supporting the head of his benefactor, no sooner perceived the 
shell as it rolled towards the side, with its fuse pouring out a 
volume of smoke, than, recollecting the effects of the former ex- 
plosion, rather than the danger of the attempt, he ran towards 
it, and not being able to lift it, sank down on his knees, and, 
with astonishing agility, succeeded in rolling it overboard, out 
of the larboard entenng-port, to which it was near. The 
shell plunged into the water, and, before it had descended 
many feet, exploded with a concussion that was communi- 
catea to the ship fore and aft. Our hero then resumed his 
station by the side of Adams, who had witnessed what had 
taken place. 

" You have begun well, my boy," said the old man, faintly. 
" There's ne'er a man in the slup would have done it. Kiss 
me, boy." 

The child leaned over the old man, and kissed his cheek, 
clammy with the dews of death. Adams turned a little on one 
side, uttered a low groan, and expired. 



CHAPTER VIIT. 

Kow dash'd upon the billow. 

Our opening timbers creak. 
Each fears a watery pillow. 

4 » • « 

To cling to slippery shrouds 
Each breathless seaman crowds, 

As she lay 

Till the day 
In the Bay of Biscay O. 

Sea Song, 

As it will only detain the narrative, without being at all 
necessary for its development, I shall not dwell upon the results 
of the engagement, which was soon after decided, with very 
indifferent success on our side. The soldiers were re-embarkea, 
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the ships hauled out of reach of the enemy's gnns, and a oounoil 
of war sumTDoned— on which it was agreed, nem. con., that no 
more was to be done. The despatches were sent home— they 
certainly differed a little, bnt that was of no consequence. The 
ipum total of killed and wounded was excessively gratifying to 
the nation, as it proved that there had been hard lighting. Bv- 
the-bye, John Bidl is rather annoying in this respect: he 
imagines that no action can be well fought unless tnere is a 
considerable loss. Having no other method of judging of the 
merits of an action, he appreciates it according to the list at 
killed and wounded. A merchant in toto, he computes the 
value of an object by what it has cost him, and imagines that 
what is easily and cheaply obtained cannot be of much value. 
The knowledge of this peculiar mode of reasoning on his part, 
has very often induced officers to put down very trifling contu- 
sions, such as a prize-fighter would despise, to swell up the 
sum total of the loss to the aggregate of the honest man's 
expectations. 

To proceed. As usual in cases of defeat, a small degree of ao- 
cusation and recrimination took place. The army thought that 
the navy mieht have beaten down stone ramparts, ten feet 
thick ; and the navy wondered why the army had not walked 
up the same ramparts, which were thirty feet perpendicular. 
Some of the ships accused others of not having had a sufficient 
number of men killed and wounded; and the boats' crews, 
whenever they met on shore, fought each other desperately, 
as if it were absolutely necessary, for the honour of the 
couutry, that more blood should be spilt. But this only 
lasted three weeks, when a more successful attempt made them 
all shake hands, and wonder what they had been squabbling 
about. 

There was, however, one circumstance, which occurred during 
the action, that had not been for^tten. It had been witnessed 
by the acting captain of the ship, and had been the theme of 
much comment and admiration among the officers and men. 
This was the daring feat of our little hero, in rolling the shell 

over the side. Captain M (the new commander), as soon aa 

his more important avocations would permit, made inquiries 
among the officers (being himself a stranger in the ship), relative 
to Willy. His short but melancholy history was soon told ; and 
the disconsolate boy was summoned from under the half deck, 
where he sat by the body of Adams, which, with many more, lay 
sewed up in its hammock, and covered over with the union- jack. 
Waiting for the evening, to receive the rites of Christian burial, 
before being oo nmitted to the deep. ^ 

Knowing that Adams had been his only protector, a feeling 
of compassion for the bereaved and orphan boy, and admiration 
of his early tokens of bravery, induced Captain M-; — -. who 
never formed a resolution in haste, or abandoned it if once 
formed, to take the boy under his own protection, and to place 
him as an officer on that quarter-deck upon wbieh he had so dis- 
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finguished himself. "Willy, in obedience to orders received, stood 
by tlie captain, with his hat in his hand. 

" What is your name, my boy ?" said the captain, passing a 
scrntinising i>:lance over his upright and well-proportioned figure* 

"Willy, sir." 

" And what's yonr other name ?" 

" King's Own, sir." 

This part of the boy's history was now explained by the 
second-lientenant, who was in command, in consequence of tJie 
first-lieutenant being wounded. 

"He must have a name," replied the captain. "William 
King's Own will not do. Is he on the books r 

" No, sir, he is not ; shall I put him down as William Jones, 
or William Smith ?" 

" No, no, those are too common. The boy has neither father, 
mother, nor name, that we know of: as we may, therefore, have 
a choice of the latt-er for him, let it be a ^ood one. I have known 
a good name make a man's fortune with a novel-reading girl. 
There is a romance in the boy's history ; let him have a name 
•omewhat romantic also." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied the lieutenant — " here, marine, tell my 
boy to bring up one of the volumes of the novel in my cabin." 

The book made its appearance on the quarter-deck. " Perhaps, 
sir, we may find one here," said the lieutenant, presenting the 
book to the captain. 

The captain smiled as he took the book. " Let us see," said 
he, turning over the leaves — " * Delamere !* that's too puppyish. 
* Fortescue !' don't like that. * Seymour !' Yes, that wifl do. 
It' s not too fine, yet aristocratic and pretty. Desire Mr. Hinchen, 
the clerk, to enter him on the books as Mr. William Seymour, 
midshipman. And now, youngster, I will pay for your outfit, 
and first year's mess : after which I hope your pay and priize- 
money will be suflScient to enable you to support yourself. Be 
that as it may, as long as you do credit to my patronage, I shall 
not forget you." 

Willy, with his straw hat in one hand, and a supererogatory 
touch of his curly hair with the other, made a scrape with his 
left leg, after the manner and custom of seafaring people — in 
short, he made the best bow that he could, observing the receipt 
that had been given him by his departed friend Adams. D'Eg- 

ville might have turned up his nose at it ; but Captain was 

perfectly satisfied ; for, ii not an elegant, it certainly was a 
grateful bow. 

• Our young officer was not sent down to mess in the berth of 
the midshipmen. His kind and considerate ca|)tain was aware, 
that a lad who creeps iu at the hawse-holes — *. c, is promoted 
from before the mast, was not likely to be favourably received 
in the midshipmen's mess, especially by that part of the com- 
munity who, from their obscure parentage, would have had 
least reason to complain. He was therefore consigned to the 
oharge of the gunner. 
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Sincere as were the conprratnlations of the officers and men, 
"Willy was so much affected with the loss of his fond guardian, 
that he received them with apathy, and listened to the applause 
bestowed upon his courage with tears that flowed from the 
rememhrance of the cause which had stimulated him to the 
deed. At the close of the day, he saw the body of his old friend 
committed to the deep, with quivering lips and aching brow, — 
and, as it plunged into the clear wave, felt as if he was left alone 
in the world, and had no one to love and to cling to. • 

"We do not give children credit for the feelings which they 
possess, because they have not, at their early age, acquired the 
power of language to express them correctly. Treat a child as 
you would an ejiual, and, in a few months, you will find that 
the reason of his having until then remained childish, was 
because he had heretofore been treated as a being of inferior 
capacity and feelings. True it is, that at an early age the feel- 
ings of children are called forth by what we consider as trifles ; 
but we must recollect, in humility, that our own pursuits are as 
vain, as trifling, and as selfish— " We are but children of a larger 
growth." 

The squadron continued to hover on the French coast, with a 
view of alarming the enemy, and of making a more fortunate 
attempt, if opportunity occurred. Early in the morning of the 
fourth day after Willy had been promoted to the quarter-deck, 
a large convoy of chasse-maries (small coasting vessels, lugger- 
rigged^ were discovered rounding a low noint, not three miles 
from the squadron. A general signal to cnase was immediately 
thrown out, and in half-an-hour the English men-of-war were 
in the midst of them, pouring broadside after broadside upon the 
devoted vessels, whose sails were lowered in every direction, in 
token of submission. The English men-of-war reminded you of 
80 many hawks, pouncing upon a flight of small birds ; and the 
vessels, with their lowered sails just flapping with the breeze, 
seemed like so many victims of their rapacity, who lay flutterinff 
on the ground, disabled, or paralysed with terror. Many esoapea 
into shoal water, others ran ashore, some were sunk, and about 
twenty taken possessiou of by the ships of the squadron. They 
proved to be part of a convoy, laden with wine, and bound to 
the Garonne. 

One of the chasse-marSes, being a larger vessel than the rest, 
and laden with wine of a better quality, was directed by the 
commodore to be sent to England ; the casks of wine on board of 
the others were hoisted into the different ships, and distributed 
occasionally to the crews. Captain M thought that the de- 
parture of the prize to England would be a favourable oppor- 
tunity to send our hero to receive his outfit, as he could not well 
appear on the quarter-deck as an officer without his uniform. 
. He therefore directed the master's mate, to whose charge the prize 
was about to be confided, to take William with him, and wrote 
to his friends at Portsmouth, whither the vessel was directed to 
proceedi to fit him out with the requisite articles, and send him 
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!>aok by the first sliip that was directed to join tiie sqnadrcm. 
The prize was victualled, the officer received his written orders, 
was put on board with our hero and three men, and parted oom- 
pany with the squadron. 

The master' s-matc, who was directed to take the ressel to 
Portsmouth, was the spurious progreny of the first-lieutenant of 
a line-of- battle ship, and a young woman who attended the 
bumboat, which supplied the ship's company with necessaries, 
and luxuries, if they could afibrd to pay tor them. The class of 
people who obtain their livelihood by these means, and who are 
entirely dependent upon the navy for their subsistence, are 
naturally anxious to secure thtf good-will of the commanding' 
officers of the ships, and usually contrive to have on their esta- 
blishment a pretty-looking girl, who, although very reserved to 
the junior officers of the snip, is all smiles to the first-lieutenant^ 
and will not stand upon trifles for the benefit of her employer. 
Beauty for men— gold for women ! Such are the glittering baits 
employed, in this world, to entice either sex from the paths of 
duty or discretion. 

Tne service was indebted to this species of bribery for the 
officer in question. The interest of his supposed father was 
sufficient to put him on the quarter-deck ; ana the profits of his 
mother, who, having duly served her apprenticeship, had arrived 
to the dignity of bumboat woman herself, and was a fat, comely 
matron of about forty years of age, were more than sufficient 
to support him in his inferior rank. His education and natural 
abilities were not, however, of that class to procure him either 
friends or advancement ; and he remained in the capacity of 
master' s-mate, and was likely long to continue so, unless some 
such event as a general action should include him in a promotion 
which would be regulated by seniority. He was a mean-looking, 
vulgar little man, with a sharp face and nose — the latter very 
red, from the constant potations of not only his own allowance, 
but of that of every youngster in the ship whom he could bully 
or cajole. 

His greatest pride and his constant study was " slang," in 
which he was no mean proficient. He always carried in his 
XX>cket a colt (t. e. a foot and a half 6f rope, knotted at one 
end, and whipped at the other,) for the benefit of the youngsters, 
to whom he was a most inordinate tsrrant. He could fudge a 
day's work, which he sent in with the rest of the midshipmen, 
and which proofs of theoretical knowledge of their profession 
were in those days little attended to; but he was very ignorant, 

and quite unfit to take charge of any vessel. Captain M , 

who, as we before stated, had joined the ship as actin.^ captain, 
and had not had time to ascertain the merits or dements uf the 
officers, had given the prize to his charge because he was the 
senior mate of the ship. 

The prize had scarcely trimmed her sails and shaped her 
course, when Mr. Bullock, tho master's-mate, called our hero 
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to Lim, and addressed bim in the following elegant phraseo- 
logy :— 

•*Now, you rebellious spawn — touch your hat, you young 

T^rlielp *' — ^nocking off poor Willy's only hat, which new to 

leeward, and went overboard) — " mind wnat I say, lor I mean 

to be as good as a father to you. You're not an officer yet — and 

if you were, it would be all the same — so no capers, no airs. ^ 

You see I've only three men in the vessel besides myself ; they 

are in three watches ; so your, duty will be to attend to me in the 

cabin. You'll mull my claret — I always drinks a noggin every 

half-hour to keep the wind out, and if it an't ready and an't 

good,— do you see this ? "— (taking the colt out of his pocket.) 

— ** Stop, you'd better feel it at once, and then, when you knows 

what the taste of it is, you'll take care how you're slack in 

stays." So saying, he administered three or four hearty cuts 

on the back and shoulders of our hero, who had been sufficiently 

drilled into the manners and customs of a man-of-war, to 

know the value of the proverb, '* The least said, the soonest 

mended." 

A spigot had been already inserted into one of the casks of 
claret which were lashed on deck ; and, as the small vessel was 
very uneasy in the heavy swell of the Bay of Biscay, our hero 
had sufficient employment in watching the pot of claret, and 
preventing it from being upset by the motion of the vessel, as it 
was constantly heating on the stove in the cabin. This potation 
was regularly presented by Willy every half hour, as directed, 
to his commanding officer, who, if it was too sweet, or not sweet 
enough, or if he could not drink the whole, invariably, and 
much to the annoyance of our hero, threw the remainder into 
Ms face, telling him that was his share of it. 

This arrangement continued in full force for three days and 
three nights—for Willy was roused up five or six times every 
night to administer the doses of mulled claret which Mr. Bullock 
had prescribed for himself, who seemed, thin and meagre as he 
was, to be somewhat like a bamboo in his structure, (». e. hollow 
from top to bottom,) as if to enable him to carry the quantity of 
fluid that he poured down his throat during the twenty-four 
hours. As for intoidcating him, that appeared to be impossible : 
from long habit, he seemed to be like a stiff ship that careened 
to her bearings, and would sooner part company with her masts 
than heel any further. 

On the fourth day, a strong f^ale sprang up from the north- 
west, and the sea ran very high. Th» chaase-marie, never 
intended to encounter the huge waves of the Bay of Biscay, 
but to crawl along the coast and seek protection from them on 
the first indication of their fury,— labouring with a heavy cargo, 
not only stowed below, but on the decks, — was not sufficiently 
buoyant to rise on the summits of the waves, which made a 
clean breach over her, and the men became exhausted with 
the wet and the inclemency of the season. Qn the third day of 
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the gale, and seventh since they had parted company with 
the fleet, a squall hrought the mainmast by the board; the 
foresail was lowered to close-reef, when a heavy sea struck the 
vessel, and pouring a torrent over her decks, swept overboard 
the three men who were forward reefing the sail. Mr. Bullock, 
the master* s-mate, was at the helm — Willy, as usual, down 
below, attending the mulled claret, which had been more than 
ever in request since the bad weather had come on. 

The mate quitted the helm, and ran forward to throw a rope 
to the seamen who were struggling in the water with the wreck 
to leeward. He threw one, which was seized by two of them 
(the other had sunk) ; and as soon as they had hold of it, and it 
became taut from their holding^ on* he perceived to his dismaj 
that he had stood in the remaining part of the coil, and that it 
had encircled itself several times round his body, so that the 
men were hauling him overboard. " Let go, let ^o, or I'm over- 
'board!" was a useless exclamation to drowning men; they 
held on, and the mate too held on by the rigging for his life, — 
the efforts of the drowning men dragging him at last from off 
his legs, and keeping his body in a horizontal position, as they 
hauled at his feet, and he clung in desperation to the lee-shrouds. 
" Willy, Willy, a knife— (juick, quick ! " roared the mate in his 
agony. Willy, who, hearing his name called, and followed up 
by the "quick, quick," had no idea that anything but the 
mulled claret could demand such unusual haste; stopped a few . 
seconds to throw in the sugar and stir it round before he 
answered the summons. He then started up the hatchway with 
the pot in his hand. 

But these few seconds had decided the fate of Mr. Bullock, 
and as Willy's head appeared up the hatchway, so did that of 
Mr. Bullock disappear as he sank into a grave so dissonant to 
his habits. He had been unable to resist any longer the united 
force of the drowning men, and Willy was just in time to witness 
his submersion, and £nd himself more destitute than ever. 
Holding on by the shroud with one hand, with the pot of mulled 
claret in the other, Willy long fixed his eyes on the spot where 
his tyrannical shipmate had disappeared from his sight, and, 
forgetting his persecution, felt nothing but sorrow for his loss. 
Another sea, which poured over the decks of the unguided 
vessel, roused him from his melancholy reverie, and he let 
go the pot, to cling with both hands to the rigging as the 
water washed over his knees, — then, seizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he succeeded in regaininff the cabin of the vessel, where 
he sat down and wept bitterly—bitterly for the loss of the mas- 
ter's-mate and men, for he had an afiectionate and kind heart — 
bitterly for his own forlorn and destitute situation. Old Adams 
had not forgotten to teach him to say his prayers, and Willy 
had been accustomed to read the Bible, which the old man 
explained to the best of his ability. The vessel laboured and 
groaned as she was buffeted by the waves—- the wind howled, 
and the sea struck her tarembuiig sides and poured over her 
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decks. In the midst of this wild discord of the elements, tho 
small voice of the kneeling child, isolated from the rest of the 
world, and threatened soon to be removed from it, was not 
unheard or unheeded by an omniscient and omnipotent God, 
who has said that not a sparrow should fall to the ground 
trithout his knowledge, and has pointed out of how mucn more 
value are we than many sparrows. 

Willy ended his devotions and his tears; and, feeling wet 
and cold, recollected that what would warm his departed Iriend 
the mate, would probably have the same effect upon him. He 
crawled up the companion-hatch with another tin pot, and 
having succeeded in obtaining some wine from the cask, 
returned to the cabin. Having warmed it over the tire, and 
sugared it according to the well-practised receipt of Mr. Bul- 
lock, he drank more of it than, perhaps, in any other situation, 
he would have done, and, lying down in the standing bed-place 
at the side of the cabin, soon fell into a sound sleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

And there he went ashore without delay. 
Having no custom-house nor quarantine 

To ask him awkward questions on the way, 
About the time and place where he had been : 

He left his ship to be hove down next day. 

Don Juan. 

The prize vessel, at the time when she carried away her masts, 
had gained considerably to the northward of Ushant, although 
the master's-mate, from his ignorance of his profession, was not 
aware of the fact. The wind, which now blew strongly from the 
N.W., drove the shattered bark up the Channel, at the same 
time gradually nearing her to the French coast. ^ After twenty- 
four hours' driving before the storm, during which Willy never 
once awoke from his torpor, the vessel was not many leagues 
from the port of Cherbourg. It was broad daylight when our 
hero awoke ; and, after some little time necessary to chase away 
the vivid effects of a dream, in which he fancied himself to be 
on shore, widking in the fields with his dear mother, he recol- 
lected where he was, and how he was situated. He ascended 
the companion-ladder, and looked around him. The wind had 
nearly spent its fury, and was subsiding fast ; but the prospect 
was cneerless — a dark wintry sky and rolling sea, and nothing 
living in view except the sea-bird that screamed as it skimmed 
over the white tops of the waves. The mizen of the vessel was 
still hoisted up, but the sheet had disengaged itself from the 
belaying-pin, and the sail had been rent from the bolt-rope by 
the storm. Pai't of it was blown away, and the rest, jagged and 
tattered at its extremities, from cbnstant buffeting, flapped 
•• mournfully to and fro " with the heavy xoUing of the vessel. • 
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Willy, holdmfif only the com^anion-hatoli, scanned the homon 
in every point of the compass, in hopes of succour, hut for a longr 
while in vain. At last his keen eye detected a small vessel, 
under a single close-reefed sail, now rising on the tops of the 
waves, now disappearing in the deep trough of the sea. She 
was sloop-rigged, and running down towards him. * 

In a quarter of an hour she had neared to within a mile, and. 
Willy perceived, with delight, that thepeople were on deck, and 
occasionally pointing towards him. He ran down below, and 
opening the chest of Mr. Bullock, which was not locked, took a 
liberty which he would never have dared to contemplate during: 
that worthy officer's lifetime, viz., that of putting forth one of 
his two best white shirts, reserved for special occasions. This 
he took on deck, made it fast to a boat>nook staff, and hoisted 
as a signal of distress. He did also mechanicallv lift his hand 
to his head with the intention of waving his hat, but he was re- 
minded, bv not finding it there, that it had been the first votive 
offering which had been made to appease the implacable deities 

E residing over the winds and waves. The vessel closed with 
im, hove-to to windward, and, after some demur, a small boat, 
capable of holding three persons, was hoisted over the gunnel, 
and two hands, jumping into her, rowed under the stern of the 
wreck. 

** You must jump, my lad — there's no going alongside a craft, 
without any sail to steady her, in such a sea as this. Don't be 
afraid. We'll pick you up." 

Willy, who had little fear in his composition, although he 
could not swim, leaped from the taffrail of the vessel into the 
boiling surge, and immediately that he rose to the surface was 
rescued by the men, who, seizing him by the waistband of the 
trousers, hauled him into the boat, and threw him down in the 
bottom under the thwarts. Then, without speaking, they 
resumed their oars, and pulled to the other vessel, on board of 
which they succeeded in establishing our hero and themselves, 
although the boat was stove in the attempt, and cast adrift as 
useless. 

Willy's teeth chattered, and his whole frame trembled with 
the cola, as he went aft to the captain of the sloop, who was 
sitting on deck wrapped up in a rough white great- coat, with 
his pipe in his mouth. The captain was a middle-sized, slightly- 
made young man, apparently not more than twenty-five years 
old. His face was oval, with a remarkably pleasing expression ; 
his eye small and brilliant ; and, notwithstanding the rough- 
ness of his outward attire, there was a degree of precision in the 
arrangement of his hair and whiskers, which proved that with 
him neatness was habitual. He had a worsted mitten on his 
left hand; the right, which held his pipe, was bare, and 
remarkably white and small. Perceiving the situation of the 
hoy, he called to one of the men—*' Here, Phillips, take this 
poor devil down, and put something dry on him, and give him 
a glass of brandy ; when he's aU right again, we'll find out 
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from him how he happened to be adrift all by himself, like a 
bear iu a washing: -tub. There, go alonfir with Phillips, boy." 

** He*8 of the right sort," said one of the men who had brought 
him on board, casting his eyes in the direction of our hero, who 
was descending the companion ; — " I thought so when I see'd 
him have his wits about him to hoist the signal. He made no 
more of jumping overboard than a Newfoundland dog—never 
stopped two seconds to think on't." 

'* We shall soon see what he is made of," replied the captain, 
relighting his pipe, which had been allowed to go out d\iring 
the time that they were rescuing Willy and the men from the 
boat when she returned. 

Willy was soon provided with more comfortable- clothing ; 
and, whether it was or was not from a whim of Phillips's, who 
had been commissioned to rig him out, he appeared on deck the 
very picture of the animal which he had been compared to by 
the sailor. Thick woollen stockings, which were longer than 
both his legs and thighs, a pair of fisherman's well-greased 
boots, a dark Guernsey frock that reached below his knees, and 
a rough pea-jacket that descended to his heels, made him appear 
much broader than he was high. A red woollen night-cap 
completed his attire, which, although anything but elegant, was 
admirably calculated to assist the brandy in restoring the cir- 
culation. 

"Ilereheis, captain, alla-tauto, but not very neat," said 
Phillips, shoving Willy up the hatchway, for he was so encum- 
bered with the weight of his new apparel that he never could 
have ascended without assistance — ** I have stowed away some 
spirits in his hold, and he no longer beats the devil's tattoo with 
his grinders." 

" Now, my lad," said the captain, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth, ** tell me what's your name, what you are, and how you 
came to be adrift in that barky ? Tell me the truth— be honest, 
always be honest, it's the best policy." 

Now, it rather unfortunately happened for Willy, that these 
two first questions were rather difficult for him to answer. He 
told his story with considerable hesitation — believed his name 
was ^ymojo— believed he was a midshipman. He was listened 
to without interruption by the captain and crew of the vessel, 
who had gathered round to hear him ** spin his yam." 
When he had finished, the captain, looking Willy very hard in 
the face, thus addressed him :— •* My little friend, excuse me, 
but I have some slight knowledge of the world, and I therefore 
wish that you had not forgotten the little advice I gave yon, as 
a caution, before you commenced your narrative. Bid not I say 
be honest f You believe you are an officer, believe your name to 
be Seymour. 1 tell you, my lad, in return, that I don't believe 
a word that you say ; but, however, that's of no consequence. 
It requires reflection to tell a lie, and I have no objection to a 
little invention, or a little caution with strangers. All that 
about the battle was very clever— but still, depend upon \* 
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honesty's tho best policy. When we are better acauainted, I 
suppose we shall have the truth from you. I see the laod on the 
lee-now — ^we shall be into Cherbourg m an hour, when X expect 
we shall come to a better understanoingr." 

The " Sainte Vier^e," for such was the name of the vessel, 
which smelt most insufferably of gin, and, as our readers 
may probably haye anticipated, was a smuggler, running- be- 
tween Cherbourg and the English coast, soon entered .the port, 
and, haying been boarded by the officers of the douane (who 
made a yery proper distinction between smuggling from and to 
their own territories), came to an anchor close to the mole. As 
soon as the yessel was secured, the captain went below, -and in 
a few minutes re-appearing, dressed in much better taste than 
one-half of the saunterers in Bond-street, went on shore to the 
cabaret where he usually took up his quarters, taking with him 
our hero, whose strange attire, so peculiarly contrasted witii 
that of the captain's, was a source of great amusement to the 
sailors and other people who were assembled on the quay. 

" Ahf mon capitaine, charmi de votia revoir, Buvons un coup, 
rCesUce pas V* said the proprietor of the cabaret, presenting a 
bottle of prime French branay, and a liquor glass, to the captain, 
as he entered. 

•* Heureux voyage, rCest-ce pas, Monsieur f " 

"Cava hien* replied the captain, throwing the glass of liqnor 
down his throat. " My apartments, if you please, and a bert for 
this lad. Tell Mr. Beaujou, the slopseller, to come here directly 
with some clothes for him. Is Captain Debriseau here ?" 

" He is, sir,— lost all his last cargo—obliged to throw over in 
deep water." 

" Never mind : he ran the two before — ^he can afford it." 

"Ah, but Captain Debriseau is in a very bad humour, never- 
theless. He called me an old cheat this morning— c'e«^ incroy^ 
abler 

" Well, present my compliments to him, and say that I request 
the honour of his company, if he is not otherwise engaged. Come, 
youngster." 

The landlord of the cabaret ushered the captain of the sloop 
and our hero, with many profound bows, into a low dark room, 
with only one window, the light from which was intercepted by 
a high wall, not four feet distant. The floor was paved with 
tiles, the table was deal, not very clean, and the whitewashed 
walls were hung around with stiff drawings of several smug- 

?rling vessels, whose superior sailing and consequent good 
ortune had rendered them celebrated in the port of Cherbourg. 
The straw had been lighted under some logs of wood on the 
hearth, which as yet emitted more smoke than flame : a fyw 
chairs, an old battered sofa, and an upright press, completed 
the furniture. 

" I knew your beautiful sloop long before she came in— there's 
no mistaking her ; and I ordered the apartment de Monsieur to 
be prepared. &est unj'oli appartement, n*esUce pas, Monsieur f 
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80 retired !" With some forbearance, but with grreat judsment, 
the beauty of the prospect was not expatiated upon by the ob- 
sequious landlord. 

"It will do to smoke and eat in, Mons. Picardon, and that is 
all that I require. Now bring pipes and tobaooo, and take my 
message to Captain Debriseau." 

The latter gentleman and the pipes were ushered in at the 
same moment. 

*• M*Elvina, my dear fellow, I am glad to see that you have 
had better luck liian I have had this last trip. Curses on the 
cutter. Sacristies* continued Captain Debnseau, who was a 
native of Guernsey, "the wind favoured her three points after 
we were about, or I should have doubled him — ay, and have 
doubled the weight of the leathern bag too. Sacre nom de 
Dieu.y continued he, grinding his teeth, and pulling a handful 
of hair out of his rough head, which could have spared as much 
as Absalom used to poll — " Que ga me fait biaquer.** 

** Bah J — laissez aller, man ami— sit down and take a pipe," 
rejoined our captain. " This is but pettifogging work at the 
best : it wont pay for the means of resistance. My lugger will 
be ready in May, and then I'll see what a revenue cutter is 
made of. I was at Ostend last Christmas, and saw her. Bv 
Jove, she's a beauty ! She was planked above the watermark 
then, and must be nearly ready for launching by this time. I'll 
pass through the Race but once more ; then adieu to dark nights 
and south-west gales — and huzza for a row of teeth, with the 
will, as well as the power, to bite. Sixteen long nines, my 
boy !" 

" Quick returns though, quick returns, messmate," answered 
Debriseau, referring to the Cherbourg system of smuggling, 
which, being his own means of livelihood, ne did notlike to hear 
disparaged. 

For the benefit of those who have no objection to unite a little 
information with amusement, I shall here enter into a few re- 
marks relative to the smuggling carried on between the port of 
Cherbourg and our own coast, — premising that my readers have 
my entire approbation to skip over a page or two, if they are not 
anxious to know anything about these nefarious transactions. 

The port of Cherbourg, from its central situation, is better 
adapted than any other in France, for carrying on this trade 
with the southern coast of England. The nearest port to it, 
and at which, therefore, the smuggling is principally carried on, 
is the fiill of Portland, near to the fashionable watering-place of 
"Weymouth. 

The vessels employed in this contraband trade, of which gin 
is the staple commoiuty, are generally small luggers or sloops, 
from forty to sixty tons burthen. In hue summer weather, row- 
boats are occasionally employed ; but as the run is only of 
twenty-four hours' duration, the dark nights and south-west 
gales are what are ohieiiy depended upon. 

These vessels are not armed with an intention to resist ; if 
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thej ar« perceiTed by the croisen or revenae vessels before tlieT 
amve on the English coast, and are pursued, they are oblifrea 
{if not able to escape, from superior sailing) to throw oTer their 
cargo in *' deeo water," and it is lost. The cargo is thrown oTer- 
board, to avoia the penalty and imprisonment to which it \eoiiId 
subject the crew, as well as the confiscation of the vessel and 
cargo. If they reach the English coast, and are chased by the re- 
Tenue vessels, or have notice by signals from their agents on shore, 
that they are discovered, and cannot land their cargoes, they 
take the exact bearings and distances of several points of land, 
and with heavy stones sink their tubs of spirits, which are always 
strung upon a hawser like a row of beads. There the car^o is 
left, until they have an opportunity of goinc: off in boats to 
creep for it, which is by oragging large hool^s at the bott-om ( 
until they catch the hawser, and regain possession of their tubs. 
Such is the precision with which their marks arc taken, and 
their dexterity from continual practice, that they seldom fail to 
recover their cargo. The profits of this contraband trade are so 
great, that if two cargoes are lost a third safely landed will in- 
demnify the owners. 

I must now observe, much to the discredit of the parties who 
are concerned, that this contraband trade is not carried on by 
individuals, but by a company ; one hundred pounds shares are 
taken of " o speculation, ' the profits of which are divided 
yearly : and many individuals residing on the coast, who would 
be thought incapable of lending themselves to such transactions, 
are known to be deeply interested. 

Ihe smuggling from Havre and Osteud, &c., is confined to the 
coa&t of Ireland and the northern shores of England ; the cargoes 
are assorted and of great value ; and as the voyage and risk 
are greater, they are generally fast-sailing vessels, well mai ned 
and armed, to enable them to offer resistance, when the dis* 
parity of i'orce is not too great on their side. 

Captaio M*Elvina had taken up the smuggling trade between 
Cherbourg and Portland to keep himself employed until a fiue 
lupger of sixteen guns, the command of which had been pro- 
mised to him, and which was intended to run between Havre 
and the coast of Ireland, should be ready; whereas Captain 
Debriseau had been all his life employed in the Cherbourg trade, 
and had no intention of quitting it. 

"But what have you got there, Mac r" said Debriseau, pointing 
with his pipe to our hero, who sat on the leathern sofa, roiled up 
in his uncouth attire ; " is it a bear, or a boy ?" 

" A boy, that 1 picked up from a wreck. I am thinking what 
I shall do with hiui — he is a smart bold lad." 

" By Jupiter," rejoined Debriseau, " I'll make him my Gany- 
mede,' till ne grows older." 

Had \\ illy been as learned in mythology as Captain De- 
briseau, he might have informed him, that he had served in 
that capacity in his last situation under Mr. Bullock ; but al- 
though the names* as appertaining to a ship, were not unknown 
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to him, yet tlie attributes of the respective parties were a part 
of hia education that old Adams had omitted. 

•* He will be fit for anything," rejoined our captain, "if he 
will only be honest." 

*' M*Elvina," said Debriseau, " you always have these words 
in your mouth, * be honest/ Now, as, between ourselves, I do 
not think that either you or I are leading: very honest lives, al- 
low me to ask you why you continually harp upon honesty when 
we are alone ? I can easily understand the propriety of sham- 
ming a little before the world." 

" Debriseau, had any other man said half as much, I would 
have started my grog in his face. It's no humbug on my part. 
I mean it sincerely ; and, to prove it, I will now give you a 
short sketch of my life ; and after you have heard it, I have no 
doubt but that you wiU acknowledge, with me, the truth of the 
old adage, that * Honesty is the best policy.' " 

But Captain M*Elvina must have a chapter to himself. 



CHAPTER X. 

He hath as fine a hand at picking a pocket as a woman, and is as 
nimble-fingerod as a Juggler. If an unlucky session does not cut the rope 
of his life, I pronounce he will be a great man in history. 

Beggar*t Opera. 

" It is an old proverb that * one half the world do not know how 
the other half live.' Add to it, nor where they live, and it will 
be as true. There is a class of people, of whose existence the 
public are too well aware ; but of whose resorts, and manners, 
and customs, among their own fraternity, they are quite as ig- 
norant now as they were one hundred years back. Like the 
Chinese and the castes of the East, they never chansre their pro- 
fession, but bequeath it from father to son, as an entailed estate 
from which they are to derive their subsistence. The^dass to 
which I refer consists of those members of the oommunitjr at 
large, who gain their livelihood by insertine their hands mto 
the pockets of other people,— not but that all the world are doing 
the same thing, and nave, since the creation ; but then it is ouly 
as amafeuri ;— the class I refer to, do it pro/esiionalli/, which, 
you must observe, makes a wide difference. From this class I 
am lineally descended ; and, at an early age, was duly initiated 
into all the mysteries of my profession. I could filch a hand- 
kerchief as soon as I was high enough to reach a pocket, axHl 
was declared to be a most promising child. 

" I must do my father and mother the justice to acknowledge, 
that while they initiated me in the mysteries of my future 
profession, they did not attempt to conceal that there were cer- 
tain disagreeafile penalties attached to 'greatness;* but, when 
prepared from our earliest fiiears, we look forward to our iate 
j> 2 
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with resi^ation : and, as I was invariably told, after my retnis 
from some daring feat, that my life would be a short ana a 
merry one, I was not dismayed at the words of my prophetic 
mother, who observed, 'Patrick, my boy, if you don't -wish to 
bring: my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, promise me to 
conline ymirself to picking pockets; you will then ozily be 
transported : but if you try your hand at higher worlc, you'll 
be hung before you're twenty. My father, when I returned 
with a full assorted car^o, and emptied my pockets into his 
hands, with as much rapidity as I had transferred the contents 
of others into my own, used to look at me with a smile of pride 
and satisfaction, and, shaking his head, would exclaim — * Pat, 
you'll certainly be hung.* 

** Accustomed, therelore, from my infancy, to consider turenty 
summers, instead of threescore yea^rs and ten, as the allotted 
space of my existence, I looked forward to my exit from this 
world, by the new drop, with the the same placidity as the 
nobleman awaits the time appointed for the entrance of his body 
into the vault containing the dust of his ancestors. At the age 
of eleven years, I considered myself a full-grown man, dared all 
that man could do, and was a constant, but unwilling, attendant 
upon the police office, where my youth, and the promises of my 
mother that I should be reformed, assisted by showers of tears 
on her part, and by apparent ingenuousness on mine, frequently 
pleaded in my favour with the prosecutors. 

" I often lamented, when at that early age, that my want of 
education prevented me from attempting the higher walks of 
our profession ; but this object of my ambition was gained at 
last. I had taken a pocket-book from a worthy Quaker, and, 
unfortunately, was perceived by a man at a shop window, who 
came out, collared, and delivered me into the hands of the prim 
gentleman. Having first secured his property, he then walked 
with me and a police officer to Bow-street. My innocent face, 
and ray tears, induced the old gentleman, who was a member of 
the Philanthropic Society, not onljr not to prefer the charge 
against me, but to send me to the institution at Blackfriars'- 
road. 

" I made rapid progress under their tuition, and after three 
years* close application on my part, and continual inculcation, 
on the part of my instructors, of the distinction between meum 
and tuum, I was considered not only a very clever boy, but a 
reformed character. The Quaker gentleman, who haa placed 
me in the institution, and who was aelighted with the successful 
results of his own penetration, selected me as his servant, and 
took me home." 

" Well, I'm glad you were so soon reformed,'* said Dehriseau. 
"Where the devil's my handkerchief?" 

" Oh, I've not got it," answered M*Elvina, laughing. "But 
you are as much mistaken now as the Quaker was at that time. 
A wild be^st may be tamed, and will remain so, provided he be 
not permitted again to taste blood. Then all his ferocious pro- 
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iikr pensities will reappear, and prove that his education has heen 
e a s:: thrown away. So it was with me. At first, I felt no desire to 
or e;:. return to my old employment ; and had not my master trusted 
>a cc::r me too much, I mignt have remained honest. You often hear 
, fT^: masters exclaiming against the dishonesty of servants. I know 
Itbui it to he a fact, that most of them have heen made dishonest hy 
?r m- the carelessness of their employers, in having allowed tempta- 
len I s tions to lie in their way, which were too strong to he resisted. 
ck^tib My master used to send me up to his hureau, for small sums 
i ikt wnich he required, out of a yeUow canvas bag, full of gold and 
niiiec:: silver. I am convinced that he frequently used to give me the 
cm-', key, when in company with his friends, in order that, after I 
had left the room, ne might tell my history, and prove the bene- 
(jflef tt * ficial effects of the Society. One day the yellow oag and I both 
\l^ iiS disappeared. 

[f inc: **1 threw off the modest grey coat in which I was equipped, 

};^ s and soon procured more fashionable attire. I looked in the 
cihiii glass, and scjircely knew myself; I had, therefore, no fear of 
^; j. being recognised by my former master. Not wishing to be idle, 
I hired myself out as tiger and valet to a young nobleman, 
who was spending ten thousand pounds a year upon an allow- 
ance of seven hundred. He was a complete roue, and I must 
'^^^l gratefully own, that I learnt a great deal from him, indepen- 
'5^ aently of the secret of tying my neckcloth correctly ;— but we 

soon parted." 
^,,> •* How was that Y' said Debriseau, knocking the ashes out of 

.,:J, his pipe. 

C2 "Why, he had several diamond rings, and as he only wore 

;^ two or three at a time, I sported the others at our parties. A 
' "H malicious fellow, who was envious of the dash I cut, observed, 
U in my hearing, that it was impossible to tell real stones from 
;^ good paste. I took the hint, and one by one, the diamonds 
'^ vanished, and paste usurped their places. Shortly after, the 
',. creditors, not being able to touch my master's money or his 
,2 person, seized his effects, and the diamond rings were almost the 

'!^; only articles which escaped. My master, who always looked out 

for a rainy day, had collected these rin§:s as a sort of stand-by, 
to * raise the wind* when required. By ill luck, he took them to 
the same jeweller who had been employed by me to substitute 
the paste, and to whom I had sold tne real stones. He came 
home in a great rage, accused me of dishonesty, and sent for a 
constable. I told him that I did not consider his conduct to be 
that of a gentleman, and wished him good morning. I had in- 
deed intended to quit him, as he was done up, and only waited 
his return to tell him so. I had moved my trunks, accordingly, 
before he was out of bed. I believe a few of his suits, and some 
of his linen, were put in with mine, in my extreme haste ; but 
then he owed me wages. 

"When 1 wished his lordship good morning, I certainly 
imagined that I had little more to learn ; but I must acknow- 
ledge that I was mistaken. I knew that there was a club esta- 
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blished for aerrants ont of place, and bad been a subecrilier lot 

two years, — as there were many advantagres arising' from it, in- 
dependently of economy. I was now a member bv rirfkt, wbitl 
as long as I was in place, I was not. To this club X repaired. 
and I soon found that I who fancied myself perfect, Tras but i 
tfjro in the profession. It was a jfrand school certainly, and 
well organised. We had our president, vice-president, auditors 
of accounts, corresponding members, and our secretary. Ooi 
seal was a bunch of green poplar rods, with * Smrviem is m 
inheritance* as a motto. 

" But not to weary you with a life of adyentures wliicli would 
fill volumes, I shall merely state, that I was in place, oat ot 
place, following up my profession in every way, "with great 
credit among our fraternity, until, one day, I found mysel/, 
after a tedious confinement in Newgate, decorated with a yellov 
jacket, and pair of fettei-s, on board of a vessel of three hundred 
tons burthen, bound to New South Wales. We sailed for Syd- 
ney, where I had been recommended, by the gentleman in a 
large wig, to remain seven years for change of air. The same 
nignt that the vessel came into the cove, having more liberty 
than the rest of my shipmates (from my good behaviour during 
the passage), I evaded the sentry, and slipping down by the 
cable into the water, swam to a ship lying near, which, I had 
been informed, was to sail on the ensuing day for India. 

** The captain being very short of hands, headed me up in a 
cask ; and, although tne vessel was not permitted to sail until 
very strict search nad been made for me, I was not discovered, 
and it was supposed that I had been drowned in making* the 
attempt. Aware that it would not be good for my health to 
return previously to the expiration of the seven years, I deter- 
mined to learn a new profession — that of a sailor, for which I 
always had a i)redileotion ; besides, it quieted my conscience as 
to the impropriety of not submitting to the just punishment of 
the law, as you will acknowledge that seven years at sea, and 
seven years transportation, are one and the same thing. From 
Batavia I went to Calcutta, and worked before the mast in the 
coutrry vessels to Bombay and the Persian Gulf, for four years, 
when I thought myself capable of taking higher rank in the 
aervioe, if I could get it ; especially as I had picked up sufficient 
navigation to be able to work the snip's reckoning. 

" At Calcutta, I obtained a situation as second mate of a fast- 
sailing schooner employed in the smuggling of oi)ium into China, 
and, after three voyages, rose to the office of chief mate. Had 
I remained another voyage I should have been captain of the 
vessel ; but my seven years were out, and I was anxious to 
return to England, and look the JRobin Red Breasts boldly in 
the face, I had saved enough money to pay my nassage, and 
was determined to go home like a gentleman, if I had not exactly 
gone out in that character. What little cash remained after my 
passage was paid, I lost at play to an army officer, who was 
returning in the same ship. 
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*' When I landed at Portsmouth, I retained a rait of ' Ions: 
:ii hmiatogtf* as we call them, and, disposing: of all the rest of my stooK 
'.Vrs I'fc to the Jews, I started for London. On my arrival I found that 
L T-vJTrmy father and mother were both dead, and I was meditating 
.) :::< ^- -apon my future course of life, when an accident determined me. 
v.: : ■• :. I picked up a pocket-book" — (here Captain Debriseau eyed him 
:l^x.:^ hard) — " I know what you mean," continued M*Elvina, " but it 
L'irprt£2£> teas on the pavement, and not in a pocket, as you would imply 
cL'soit "by your looks. It was full of slips and scraps of paper of all 
with '» sorts, which 1 did not take the trouble to read. The ODiy avail- 
able articles it contained, were three one-pound notes. The 
Ltumf^ owner's name and address were written on the Erst blank leaf. 
isinpji^ I cannot tell what possessed me, but I had an irresistible desire 
• wi,r. I? to be honest once in my life, and the temptation to be otherwise 
, / j:!2ii not bein^jT very great, I took the pocket-book to the address, 
tTii^i and arrived at the house just as the old gentleman to 
crrv:: whom it belonged was giving directions to have it adver- 
» aifi'^ tised. He was in evident perturbation at his loss— and I came 
ceniss just at the fortunate moment. He seized his book with rap- 
dr. b ture, examined all the papers, and counted over the bills and 
m"^: notes. 

" * Honesty is a scarce commodity, young man,' said he, as he 
passed the leathern tongue of the booK through the strap. * You 
have brought me my book, without waiting till a reward was 
offered. I desired my clerk to offer twenty guineas in the ad- 
2,0 vertisement— I will now give you a larger sum.' He sat down, 
oc- opened a cheque-book, and wrote me a draft on his banker. It 
;/r<: was for one hundred pounds ! I was profuse in my aoknowr 
i^L.' Icdgments, while he replaced his book in his inside nooket, and 

^i: buttoned up his coat. * Honesty is a scarce commoaity, young 

/:: man,' repeated he; 'call here to-morrow at one o'clock, and! 

V- will see if I can be of any further service to you.' 

:>* ** I returned to my lodgings in a very thoughtful mood. I 

rj was astonished at the old man's generosity, and still more at 

-.1 my having honestly obtained so large a sum. I went to bed, 

i>, and reflected on what had passed. The words of the old gentle- 

:: man still rang in my ears—* Honesty is a scarce commodity.' 

v I communed with myself. Here have I been, nearly all my life, 

a exercising all my talents, exerting all my energies in dishonest 

i practices, and when did I, even at the most successful hit, ob- 

tain as much money as I have by an honest act } I recalled the 
many days of anxious waiting that I had found necessary to 
accomplish a scheme of fraud — the doubtfal success — ^the neces- 
sity of satisfying my associates — the inability of turning into 
ready money the articles purloined until the hue and cry was 
over— the trifling sum which I was obliged to take from the 
purchasers of stolen articles, who knew that I was at their 
mercy— the destitute condition I occasionally was in — and the 
life of constant anxiety that I had led. These reflections forced 
the truth upon my mind, that there was more, in the end, to 
be gained by honesty than by roguery. 
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*'Onoe conTinced, I determined to lead a new life, and bci 
that moment I assumed as my motto, ' Honesty is the bes: 
poUcy/ Do you hear, youngster ?— * always be honest.' " 



^ CHAPTER XI. 

ThroQgh tattered clothes small Tices do appear; 
Bobes and IVirred gowns hide all. 



WiiXT, who was tired out with the extreme mental and bodilr 
exertion that he had undergone, gave no answer to M*£Iyina'3 
injunction, except a loud snore, which satisfied the captain tfatf 
his caution in this instance was not heard. 

'* Well,*' said Debriseau, after a short pause, *'liow ions' M 
this honest fit last?" 

•• What do you mean ? — How long did it last? Why, it h« 
lasted, — Captain Debriseau, — ^it has lasted until now ; and shall 
last, too, as long as this frame of mine shall hold together. But 
to proceed. The next morning I called upon the old gentleman 
according to his request. He again tola me, ' honesty was a 
scarce commodity.' I could have informed him that it had 
always been so with me, but I kept my own counsel. He then 
asked me what were my profession and pursuits ? Now, as I 
had two professions to choose between, and as my last was con- 
sidered to be just as abundant in the commodity he prized so 
much, as my former one was known to be deficient, I replied, 
thsit I was a seafaring man. * Then I may find some employ- 
ment for you,' replied the old gentleman ; and haying put 
several questions to me as to the nature of the serrice I had 
seen, he desired me to take a walk till three o'clock, when he 
would be happy to see me at dinner : — * We'll then be able to 
have a little conversation together, without being overheard.* 

** I was exact to my appointment, and my old friend, who 
was punctuality itself, did not allow me to remain in the parlour 
two minutes before dinner was on the table. As soon as it was 
over, he dismissed the servant girl who attended, and turned 
the key in the door. After sounding me on many points, 
during a rapid discussion of the first bottle of port, he proceeded 
to inform me, that a. friend of his wanted a smart fellow as cap- 
tain of a vessel, if I would like the employment. This suited 
me ; and he then observed, that I must have some notion of 
how officers were managed, as I had been in the China trade, 
and that he thought that the vessel was to be employed in the 
contraband trade on the English coast. 

** This startled me a little, for I was afraid that the old gen- 
tleman was laying a trap for my newly-acquired commodity j 
and I was about to refuse with some slight show of indignation, 
when I perceived a change in his countenance, indicatiyeof dis- 
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r • .-pointment— SO I only demurred tintil he had sufficient time to 
.» :. _ ove that there was no dishonesty in the transaction, when, 
sing: convinced that he was in earnest, I consented. Before 
ie second bottle was finished, I found out that it was not for a 
"iendy but for himself, and for one of his own vessels, that he 
''as anxious to nrooure a smart captain; and that he had a 
irge capital emoarked in the concern, which was very profit- 
able. Tne pocket-book which I had returned was of no little 
^'^mportance : had it fallen into other hands, it might hayo told 
j^sales. 

•• I have now been three years in the old gentleman's employ, 
^~':aiid a generous good master he has been : and his daughter is a 
." Ys"weet pretty girl. I lost my last vessel, but not until she had 
V^^ cleared him 10,000/.; and now the old gentleman is building me 
another at Havre. Not to be quite idle, I have in the mean 
^j time taken command of one of their sloops : for the old gentle- 
man has a good many shares in the speculation^ and his recom- 
Ijv mendations are always attended to." 

J..J. " Void Monsieur Beaujou, avec les habits^* said the mairet 
,,'.." d'auberge, o|)ening the door, and ushering in the marchand des 
^Z modes tnaritimes, with a huge bundle. 
['S •• Now, then, boy, rouse out," said M*Elvina, shaking our 

V hero for a long while, without any symptoms of recovering him 
y from his lethargy. 

y'^ " Try him on the other tack," said the captain, lifting him off 

pj the sofa, and placing him upright on his legs. 

" There's no sugar in it yet," said Willy, who was dreaming 

"^. that he was suppljring the mulled claret to the old master's- 

,^ mate. 

,T "Ah," said Debriseau, laughing, " he thinks his mamma is 

''■ &^^ ^i™ ^i^ tea." 

^ ** Tne lying little rascal told me this morning he had no 

j: mother. Come, Mr. William Seymour, I believe "—(mimicking) 

■ ** o^eex, I believe — Oh, you're a nice honest boy. Have you a 

, mother, or do you tell fibs in your sleep as well as awake? 

V •Be honest.'" 

I The last words, that Willy had heard repeated so often during 

, the day, not only unsealed his eyes, but recalled to his reooUec- 
j tion wnere he was. 

, " Now, my youngster, let us rig you out ; you recollect you 

y stated that you were going home for your outfit, and now I'll 

give you one, that you may have one fib less on your conscience." 
By the generosity of M*Elvina, Willy was soon fitted with 

two Btiits of clothes, requiring little alteration, and Mr. Beaujou, 

having received a further order for a supply of shirts, and other 

articles necessary to complete, made his bow and disappeared. 
The two captains resumed their chairs, and our hero again 

coiled himself on the sofa, and in one minute was as sound 

asleep as before. 
•* And now, M'Elvina," resumed Debriseau, " I should like 

to know by what arguments your employer contrived to recon- 
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ei!« r ur rre^st Tocatioa with your pnnetilioiis renrd- 
kor.c<v • Vcr I m:i-t ooafeas, for my own part, tliat alUioiLr 
kd\c : ' 'T.»i -n: :«',li::^ as a livelihood. I nave never defec:; 
it as AH. li u.-: oal In.-, anl have looked forward -with, occasion^ 
iz:*^ r : rxv lo t.itr time wh» n I should be able to leave it off' 

"L^i.iid it! Why TU just repeat to you the arg:iiHie£tI 
ti<«Hi by the old cv^Qcleman. They coaTineed me. As Isn. 
bet'oiw'I am aiwn3r» opea to coavictiozL. Captain. I>ebzise£: 
Tou will a.'ki!owled^e« 1 trusty that laws are laaide for the beser 
of all partit5, hi^h and low, rich and poor r" 

**Touil allow also, that law-maken should not be hv- 
breakers ; and that it' they are so, they oannot expect tliat othe? 
wili resrari uaat they disregard theaiaelTes." 

** Granted also." 

"Ones? more— by the laws of our country, the receiver is:i 
bad as the thief, and they who instigate others to commit si 
offence, are equally jruilty with the onending party." 

** It cannot be denied,** replied Debriseau. 

•* Then you have acceded to all the propositions that I wiU 
and we shall come to an undeniable and mathematical conclu- 
sion. Observe, law-makers shoidd not be law-breakera. Vi? 
enacted these laws ? — the aristocracy of the nation, seated is 
their respective houses, the Lords and the Commons. Qo, any 
ni^ht ^ou nlease, to the Opera, or any other place of public 
resort, in wnich you can have a view of their wives and daugh- 
ters. 1*11 stake my existence that every female there shall be 
dizened out in some contraband article of dress—not one bnt 
shall nrove to be a receiver of smuggled ^[oods, and, therefore, 
as baa as those whom they have instiiirated to infringe the laws 
of their country. If there were no demand there would be no 
supply." 

*• Surely they don't aU drink gin?" replied Debriseau. 

•* Driiik gin ! You're thinking of your d— d Cherbourg trade 
^^your ideas are confined. Is there nothing smuggled besides 
gin ? Now, if the husbands and fathers of these ladies, — those 
who have themselves enacted the laws, — wink at their infringe- 
ment, why should not others do so? The only distinction 
between the equally offending parties is, that those who are 
in power,— who possess all the comforts and luxuries which 
this world can afford, — who offend the laws from vanity and 
caprice, and entice the needy to adnunister to their love o£ 
display, are protected and unpunished ; while the adventurous 
seaman, whose means of supporting his family depend upon 
his administering to their wishes, or the poor devil who is 
unfortunately detected with a gallon of spirits, is thrown into 
gaol as if he were a felon. There cannot be one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, Debriseau. When I hear that 
tl^ wives of the aristocracy have been seized by the revenue 
?^cers, and the contraband articles which they wear have been 
^^en off their backs, and that they have been sentenced to 
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' ^Ive months* imprisonment, by a committal from the ma^is- 
\.te, tlien — and not till then — will I ackowledge our profession 
"be dishonest.** 
' "Very true," said Debriseau; "it shows the folly of men 
tempting to make laws for their matter s" 
'*Ia it not shocking," continued M*Elvina, " to reflect upon 

- le conduct of the magistrate, who has just sentenced perhaps 
- -our or five unhappy wretches to a dungeon for an offence 

- gainst these laws ? He leaves the seat of Justice, and returns 
o the bosom of his family. Here his wife," (mimicking)— 
* • Well, my dear, you're come at last— dinner has been put 

- oack this half-hour. I thought you would never have finished 
^with those odious smugglers.' * Why, my love, it was a very 

difficult case to prove ; but we managed it at last, and I have 
signed the warrant for their committal to the county gnol. 
They're sad troublesome fellows, these smugglers.' — Now look 
at the lady : * What dress is that you put on to greet your 
r husband ? * * Gros de Naples de Lyon.* — * The lace it is trimmed 
with ? • * Valenciennes.'—* Your gloves, madam ? ' * Fabrique de 

- Paris.' — * Your ribands, your shoes, your handkerchief ?' All, 
1- all contraband. — Worthy magistrate, if you would hold the 
-^ scales of Justice with an even hand, make out one more mit- 

- timus before you sit down to table. Send your wife to languish 
_: a twelvemonth in company with the poor smugglers, and then 

• to dinner with what appetite you may.' And now, Debriseau, 

- have I convinced you tnat I may follow my present calling, and 
still say — * he honest ? '" 

" Why, yes, I think we both may ; but would not this evil be 
removed hy free trade ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " replied M* Jllvina, laughing ; ** then there 
woTild be no smuggling** 



CHAPTER XII. 
liove me, love my dog. 



Proverb. 



It is the misfortune of those who have been in constant habits 
of deceit, that they always imagine others are attempting the 
same dishonest practices. For some time, M*Elvina felt con- 
vinced that our little hero had swerved from truth in the account 
which he gave of himself; and it was not until after repeated 
cateohisings, in which he found that, strange and improbable as 
the narrative appeared, Willy never altered from or contradicted 
his original statement, that he believed the boy to be as honest 
and ingenuous as might have been inferred from his prepossessing 
countenance. 

To this conviction, however, did he arrive at last ; and our 
hero — ^who seemed no sooner to have lost one protector than to 
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cile your present vocation with your punctilious regard for 
honesty ? JFor I must confess, for my own part, that although I 
have followed smu^glinj? as a livelihood, I have never defended 
it as an honest calling:, and have looked forward with occasional 
impatience to the time when I should be able to leave it off.** 

" Defend it ! Why I'll just repeat to you the arguments 
used by the old gentleman. They convinced me. As I said 
before^ I am always open to conviction. Captain Debriseau, 
you will acknowledge, I trust, that laws are made for the benefit 
of all parties, high and low, rich and poor ?*' 

"Granted." 

"You'll allow also, that law- makers should not be law- 
breakers ; and that if they are so, they cannot expect that others 
will regard what they disregard themselves.** 

" Granted also." 

" Once more—by the laws of our country, the receiver is as 
bad as the thief, and they who instigate others to commit an 
offence, are equally guilty with the offending party." 

"It cannot be denied," replied Debriseau. 

" Then you have acceded to -all the propositions that I wish, 
and we shall come to an undeniable and mathematical conclu- 
sion. Observe, law-makers should not be law-breakers. Who 
enacted these laws? — the aristocracy of the nation, seated in 
their respective houses, the Lords and the Commons. Go, any 
night ^ou nlease, to the Opera, or any other place of public 
resort, in which you can have a view of their wives and daugh- 
ters. I'll stake my existence that every female there shall be 
dizened out in some contraband article of dress — ^not one but 
shall nrove to be a receiver of smuggled goods, and, therefore, 
as baa as those whom they have instigated to infringe the laws 
of their country. If there were no demand there would be no 
supply." 

" Surely they don't all drink gin?" replied Debriseau. 

" Drink gin ! You're thinking of your d— d Cherbourg trade 
^your ideas are confined. Is there nothing smuggled besides 
gin ? Now, if the husbands and fathers of these ladies, — those 
who have themselves enacted the laws, — wink at their infringe^ 
tnent, why should not others do so ? The onlv distinction 
betAveen the equally offending parties is, that tnose who are 
in power, — ^who possess all the comforts and luxuries which 
this world can aSbrd, — who offend the laws from vanity and 
caprice, and entice the needy to administer to their love of 
display, are protected and unpunished ; while the adventurous 
seaman, whose means of supporting his family depend upon 
his administering to their wishes, or the poor devil who is 
unfortunately detected with a gallon of spirits, is thrown into 
gaol as if he were a felon. There cannot be one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, Debriseau. ^ When I hear that 
the wives of the aristocracy have been seized by the revenue 
officers, and the contraband articles which they wear have been 
taken off their backs, and that they have been sentenced to 
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twelve months* imprisonment, by a committal from the ma^s- 
trate, then— and not till then— will I ackowledge our profession 
to be dishonest** 

*' Very true," said Dehrisean; "it shows the folly of men 
attempting to make laws for their mazier »" 

•* Is it not shocking," continued M*EIvina, " to reflect upon 
the conduct of the magistrate, who has just sentenced perhaps 
four or five imhappy wretches to a dungeon for an offence 
against these laws ? He leaves the seat of Justice, and returns 
to the bosom of his family. Here his wife," (mimicking)— 
•* * Well, my dear, you're come at last— dinner has been put 
back this half-hour. I thought you would never have finished 
with those odious smugglers.' * Why, my love, it was a very 
difficult case to prove ; but we managed it at last, and I have 
signed the warrant for their committal to the county gaol. 
They're sad troublesome fellows, these smugglers.' — Now look 
at the lady : * What dress is that you put on to greet your 
husband ? * * Gros de Naples de Lyon.* — * The lace it is trimmed 
with ? ' * Valenciennes.' — * Your gloves, madam ? * * Fabrique de 
Paris.'— ' Your ribands, your shoes, your handkerchief?' All, 
all contraband. — Worthy magistrate, if you would hold the 
scales of Justice with an even hand, make out one more mit- 
timus before you sit down to table. Send your wife to languish 
a twelvemonth in company with the poor smugglers, and then 
* to dinner with what appetite you may.* And now, Dehrisean, 
have I convinced you that I may follow my present calling, and 
still say — * he honest f " 

** Wny, yes, I think we both may ; but would not this evil be 
removed by free trade ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " replied M*!Blvina, laughing ; •* then there 
would be no smuggling J* 



CHAPTER XII. 
liOve me, love my dog. 



Proverb. 



It is the misfortune of those who have been in constant habits 
of deceit, that they always imagine others are attempting the 
same dishonest practices. For some time, M*Elvina felt con- 
vinced that our little hero had swerved from truth in the account 
which he gave of himself ; and it was not until after repeated 
catechisiufp, in which he found that, strange and improbable as 
the narrative appeared, Willy never altered: from or contradicted 
his original statement, that he believed the boy to be as honest 
and ingenuous as might have been inferred from his prepossessing 
countenance. 

To this conviction, however, did he arrive at last ; and our 
hero — ^who seemed no sooner to have lost one protector than to 
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have the good fortune to find another—became the favourite and 
companion of his new captain, instead of his domestic, as had 
been originally contemplated. A lad of Willy's a^e, who is 
treated with kindness and consideration, is soon attached* asd 
becomes reconciled to any change of circumstances. It was a 
matter of indifference to our hero, whether he was on the quartf r- 
deck of a man-of-war, or in the cabin of a smug^g^ling' sloop. 
Contented with his present lot,— with the happy thoii^htlessne^ 
of youth, he never permitted the future to disturb his repose, or 
affect his digestion. 

Willy had been nearly a month at Cherbourg, when M'Elvina's 
sloop took in another cargo. "Willy," said M*Elvina, one 
evening as they sat together in the apartment at the cabaret, 
"to-morrow I shall, in all probability, sail for the English 
coast. I have been thinking what I ^all do with you. I do 
not much like parting with you ; but, on reflection, J think it 
will be better that 1 should leave you behind. You can be of 
no use, and may be in the way if we should be obliged to take 
to our boat." 

Willy pleaded hard against this arrangement. " I never have 
a friend but I lose him directly," said the boy, and the tears 
started into his eyes. 

" I trust you will not lose me, my dear fellow," replied M'El- 
vina, moved at this proof of affection ; " but I must explain to 
you why I leave you. In the first place," added he, laughing, 
" with that mark on your shoulder, it would be felony without 
benefit of clergy for you to be found in my possession ; but of 
that I would run the risk. My serious reasons are as follow:— 
If this trip proves fortunate, I shall not return to Cherbourg. 
I have business of importance in London, which may require 
my presence for some weeks in that metropolis and its vicinity. 
I told you before, that I am about to take the command of a 
very different vessel from this paltry sloop, and upon a more 
dangerous service. In four or five months she will be ready to 
sail, and during that time I shall be constantly on the move, 
and shall hardly know what to do with you. Now, Willy, you 
are not aware of the advantages of education — lam: and as 
mine was given to me by strangers, so will I in return bestow 
as much upon you as I can afford. You must, therefore, go to 
school until my return. You will at least acquire the French 
language, and you will find that of no little use to you here- 
after." 

Willy, accustomed to discipline and to breathe the air of 
passive obedience, submitted without raising any more objections. 
Debriseau joined, and they all three sallied forth to make ar- 
rangements for placing our hero " en pension," where they had 
been recommended. Having effected this, they agreed to lounge 
on the Place d Armes till sunset, when they took possession of 
one of the benches. M'Elvina and Debriseau lighted their 
cigars, and puffed away in silence, while Willy amused him- 
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. self with watching the promenaders as they passed in review 
r laiea.-betbre him. 

• '-J!' ' They had not remained there many minutes when a poodle- 
..''V dog, hten tondu, and white as a sheep from the river before the 
-'-"---day of shearing, walked up to them with an air of sagracious 
:TC::.b curiosity, and looked M'Elvina stedfastlyinthe face. M'Elvina, 
:. "1 .:: taking nis cigar from his mouth, held it to the dog, who ran up 
■ : sz-z to it, as if to smell it ; the lighted end coming in contact witn 
rrriL }iis cold nose, induced the animal to set up a loud yell, and 
liiuJL^ retreat to his master much faster than he came, passing first 
one fore-paw and then the other over his nose, to wipe away tlie 
r, ^}zf- pain, in such a ridiculous manner as to excite loud merriment, 
a il" not only from our party on the bench, but also from others who 
!it2:i,' had witnessed the scene. 

Ij: i i " So much for curiosity," said M*Elvina, continuing his mirth. 
wi'if The proprietor of the aog, a young Frenchman, dressed very 
a:L.': much "en calicot" did not, however, seem quite so much 
r^:i amused with this practical joke ; he cooked his nat fiercely on 
orji'i' one side, raised his fisrure to the utmost of its height, and walk- 
ing up, en grand militaire, addressed M'Elvina, with '* Com- 
"Jg^ ment, monsieur, vous avez fait une grande hetise-ld — votAs 

izi D m* insultez " 

" I think I had better not understand French," said M'Elvina, 
f^ aside to Debriseau ; then turning to the Frenchman, with a 
jri- gi-ave face, and air of incomprehension,— "What did you say, 
,lj:r sir?" 

jjjc "Ah! you are Inglisman. You not speak French?" — 

j; j M'Elvina shook his head, and began to puff away his cigar. 
"O " Den, sare, if you not speak de French language, I speak de 

;^.v Englis like von natif, and I tell you, sare, que vous m*avez 
/y insults. Got for dam ! — you burnt my dog nose ; vat you mean, 
C eare ?" 

;j. " The dog burnt his own nose," answered M'Elvina, mildlv. 

]: ** Vat you mean ? de dog burn his own nose ! How is a dog 

';. cap-able to burn his own nose ? Sare, you put de cigar to rav 
: do^ nose. I must have de satisfaction or de apology tout de 

suite" 
*'' But, sir, I have not insulted t/ou" 
i.' "Sare, you insiilt my dog— he is von and de same ting — 

mon chten est U7i chien de sentiment. He feel de afiront all de 
; same vid me— I feel de affirontall de same vid him. Vous n'avez 

» qu'd choisir, monsieur" 

" Between you and your dog," answered M'Elvina—" Well, 
then, I'd rather fight de dog." 

" Bah ! fisfht de dog — de do^ cannot fight, sare : maisje suis 
son maitre et son ami, and I viU fisrht for him." 

" Well, then, monsieur, I did insult your dog, I must ac- 
knowledge, and I will give him the satisfaction which you 
require." 
" And how vill you give de satisfaction to de dog ?" 
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" Why, sir, you said just now that he was tin chten ds beat^ 
coup de sentiment: — if he is so, he will accept and properly 
appreciate my apolocry." 

" Ah, Bare," replied the Frenchman, relaxing the stem 
wrinkles of his hrow, " c'est bien dit ; you will make de apolo<?y 
to de dog. Sans doute, he is de principal, I am oidy de secona. 
C* est une affaire arrangee. Moustache, viens ici. Moustache" 
(the dog: came up to his master.) Motisieur est tres-fdche de 
f avoir bruli le nez" 

" Monsieur Moustache," said M'Elyina, taking off his hat 
with mock sravity, to the dog:, ^ho seemed determined to keep 
at a respectml distance, "Je vous demande mille excuses." 

" Ah ! que c*est charmantV* cried some of the fair sex, who, 
as well as the men, had been attracted by, and were listening to 
the dispute. " Que Monsieur V Anglais est drole : et voyez 
Moustache, comma il a Vair content — vraiment c*est un chien 
d^ esprit. Allez, Moustache" said his master, who was now all 
smiles, " donnez la patte a monsieur-— donnez done. Ah, sare, 
he forg:ive you, I am very sure — il n*a pas de malice : but he is 
afraid of de cigar. De burni shild dred de vater, as your great 
Shakspeare say." 

" Cest un chien de talent : il a heaucoup de sentiment. Js 
suis hienfdchS de V avoir blessS, monsieur.*' 

** £t monsieur parle Fran^ais T' 

" I should esteem myself fortunate, if I spoke your language 
as well as you do mine," replied M*Elvina, in French. 

This compliment, before so many bystanders, completely won 
the heart of the vain and choleric Frenchman, 

" Ah, sare, you are too comi)laisant. I hope I shall have de 
pleasure to make your acouaintance. Je m'appelle Monsieur 
Auguste de Poivre. JTai I honneur de vous presenter une carte 
dadresse. I live on de top of my mother*8.--«tir Ventresol. 
My mother live on de groMndr-rez-de-chaussie. Madame ma 
mere will be delij;:hted to receive a monsieur of so much vit 
and adresse." So saying, away went Monsieur Auguste de 
Poivre, followed by Moustache, who was ** all von and de same 
ting** 

** Well, we live and learn,'* said M'Elvina, laughing, as soon 
as the Frenchman was at a little distance ; I never thought that 
I should have made an apolo^^y to a dog." 

" Oh, but," replied Debriseau, " you forget that he was tin 
chien de sentiment.** 

" You may imagine, from my behaviour, that I consider him 
a wiser puppy than his master, for he ran away from fire, 
whereas his master tried all he could to get into it. Some of our 
countrymen would have humoured him, and turned a comedy 
into a tragredy — I set a proper value on my life, and do not 
choose to risk it about trifles." 

** There has been more than one valuable life thrown away 
about a dog, in my remembrance," said Debriseau. " I think 
you behaved in a sensible manner to get rid of the affair as- you 
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did ; bnt you would have done better not to have burnt the 
dof^'s nose." 

** Granted/' replied M*Elvina ; ** the more so, as I have often 

remarked, that there is no object in the world, except your 

children or your own self, in which the meum is so powerful, 

and the tuum so weak. Tou caress your own do<^, and kick a 

strange one; you are pleased with the clamorous barking of 

your own cur, and you curse the same noise from another. The 

ieeling is as powerful, almost, as that of a mother, who thinks 

her own ugly cub a cherub compared to others, and its squaUings 

the music of the spheres. It is because there is no being that 

administers so much to the self-love of his master. He submits, 

' with humility, to the blows inflicted in the moment of irritation, 

: and licks the hand that corrects. He bears no revengeful feelings, 

f and is ready to fondle and caress you the moment that your 

i good humour returns. He is, what man looks in vain for among 

f his kind, a faithful friend, without contradiction-^the vert/ per- 

i fection of a slave. The abject submission on his part, which 

;: would induce you to despise him, becomes a merit, when you 

? consider his courage, his fidelity, and his gratitude. I cannot 

think what Mahomet was about when he pronounced his flat 

L against them, as unclean. 

" Well," said Debriseau, "I agree with Mahomet that they 
are not clean, especially puppies. There's that little beast at 

r. Monsieur Picardon's, I declare *' 

"Pooh," interrupted M*Elvina, laughing, "I don't mean it 
r in that sense — I mean that, in a despotic country, the conduct 
of a dog towards his master should be held up as an example for 
IT imitation ; and I think that the banner of the Moslem should 
1^ hnve borne the dog, instead of the crescent, as an emblem of 
,1 blind fidelity and tacit submission." 

1 " That's very true," said Debriseau ; " but, nevertheless, I 

t wish mademoiselle's puppy were either taught manners or 
thrown over the quay. * 
" Ce nest pas un chien de sentiment,*' replied M*Elvina, 
]( laughing. ** JJut it is nearly dark. Allons au cabaret** 

Ihey returned to the inn; and the wind, on the ensuing 

ts( morning, blowing strong from a favourable quarter, Willy and 

-;; Debriseau accompanied M*Elvina down to the mole, from whenco 

he embarked on board of the sloop, which was already under 

jj way, and in the course of an hour was out of sight. 

On the following day. Captain Debriseau accompanied Willy 
j; to the pension, where our hero remained nearly five months, oc- 
^; casionally visited by the Guernsey captain, \\hen he returned 
'I from his smuggling trips, and, more rarely receiving a letter 
jj, from M'^lvina, who had safely landed his cargo, and was latterly 
L; at Havre, superintending the fitting out of his new vessel. Our 
hero made good progress during the few months that he re- 
^,f mained at the pension, and when M*Elvina returned to take him 
i.t away, not only could 8i)eak the French language with fluency, 
''; but had also made considerable progress in what Sir W. C — -- 
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assist each other in violatingr the laws. The qriiet and subordL 
nation of a kind's ship were not to be expected here:— loud anl 
obstreperous mirth, occasional quarrelling, as one party, by ac- 
cident or intention, wounded tne national pride of the other; 
French, English, and Irish, spoken alternately, or at the same 
moment— created a degree of confusion, which proved that the 
reins of government were held lightly by the captain in matters 
of small importance; but, although there was a general freedom 
of manner, and independence of address, still his authority was 
acknowledged, and his orders implicitly obeyed. It was a 
ship's company which pulled every-way^ as the sapng is, when 
there was nothing to demand union ; but, let difficulty or danger 
appear, and all their squabbling was forgotten, or reserved for a 
more seasonable opportunity : then they oHl pulled together ^ those 
of each nation vying in taismg the lead and setting an example 
to the other. 

Such was the crew of the lugger which M'Elvina commanded, 
all of whom were picked men, remarkable for their strength and 
activity. 

As the first-mate had predicted, the wind fell light after mid- 
night, and at dawn of day the lugger was gliding through the 
smooth water, at the rate of three or four miles an hour, 
shrouded in a thick fo^. The sun rose, and had gained about 
twenty degrees of altitude, when M*Elvina beat to quarters, 
that he might accustom his men to the exercise of the guns. 
The rays of the sun had not power to pierce through the fog ; 
and, shorn of his beams, he had more the appearance of an 
overgrown moon, or was, as Phillips quaintly observed, " like a 
man disguised in woman's attire.' 

The exercise of the guns had not long continued, when the 
breeze freshened up, and the fog began partially to disperse. 
Willy, who was perched on the round-house abaft, observed a 
dark mass looming through the mist on the weather beam. " Is 
that a vessel ? " said Willy, pointing it out to the first-mate, who 
was standing near M*Elvina. 

" Indeed it is, my boy," replied the mate ; "you've a sharp 
eye of your own." 

M'Elvina's glass was already on the object. "A cutter, right 
before the wind, coming down to us ; a government vessel, of 
some sort or another, I'll swear. I trust she's a revenue cruiser 
— I have an account to settle with those gentlemen. Stay at 
your quarters, my lads— hand up shot, and open the magazine ! " 

The powerful rays of the sun, assisted by the increasing wind, 
now rolled away the fog from around the vessels, which had a 
perfect view of each other. They were distant about two miles, 
and the blue water was strongly rippled by the breeze which 
had sprung up. The lugger continued her course on a wind, 
while the cutter bore down towards her, with all the sail that 
she could throw out. The fog continued to clear away, until 
there was an open space of about three or four miles in diameter. 
But it atUl remained folded up in deep masses, forming a wall 
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on every side, ^Hoh obsoured the horizon from their sight. ^ It 
appeared as if nature had gratuitously cleared away a sufficient 
portion of the mist, and had thus arranged a little amphitheatre 
for the approaching combat between the two vessels. 

" His colours are up, sir. Ee venue stripes, by the Lord ! ** 
oried Phillips. 

"Then all's right," replied M'Elvina. 

The cutter had now run down within half a mile of the lugger, 
who had continued her course with the most perfect nonchalance 
— ^when she rounded-to. The commander of the vessel, aware, 
at the first discovery of the lugger, that she could be no other 
than an enemy, who would most probably give him some trouble, 
had made every preparation for the engagement. 

"8hall we hoist any colours, sir? said the first-mate to 
M*Elvina. 

" No— if we hoist English, he will not commence action until 
he has made the private signal, and all manner of parleying, 
which is quite unnecessary. He knows what we are well 
enough." 

" shall we hoist a French ensign, sir ?" ^ 

** No; I'll fight under no other colours than those of old Eng- 
land, even when I resist her authority." 

A long column of white smoke now rolled along the surface of 
the water, as the cutter, who had waited in vain for the colours 
being hoisted, fired the first jgun at her antagonist. The shot 
whizzed between the masts of the lugger, and plunged into the 
water a quarter of a mile to leeward. 

" A V0U8, monsieur /" roared out a French quarter-master on 
board of the lugger, in imitation of the compliments which take 
place previously to an assaut d^armes, at the same time taking 
off his hat, and bowing to the cutter. 

"Too high, too high, good Mr. Searcher," said M*Elvina, 
laughing ; ** depress your guns to her water-line, my lads, and 
do not fire until I order you." 

The remainder of the cutter's broadside was now discharged 
at the luffger, but the elevation being too great, the shot whizzed 
over, without any injury to her crew ; the main-halyards were, 
however, shot way, and the yard and sail fell thundering down 
on the deck. 

** Be smart, my lads, and bend on again ; it's quite long 
enough. Up with the sail, and we'll return the compliment." 

In less than a minute, the tie of the halyards, which had been 
divided close to the yard, was hitched round it, and the sail 
again expanded to the breeze. ** Now, my lads, remember, don't 
throw a shot away— fire when you're ready." 

The broadside of the lugger was poured into the outter, with 
what effect upon the crew could not be ascertained ; but the 
main-boom was cut in half, and the outer part of it fell over 
the cutter's quarter, and was dragged astern by the clew of the 
sail. 

'^It'i aU oyer with her already/' said the first-mate to 
B 2 
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M'Elvina ; and, as the cutter payed off before tlie wind, another 
broadside from her well-manned antagonist raked her fore and 
aft. The cutter hauleddown her jib, eased off her fore- sheet, 
and succeeded in ag^ain bringing her broadside to bear. The 
action was now maintained with spirit, but much to the disad- 
vantage of the cutter, who was not only inferior in force, but 
completely disabled, from the loss of her main-boom. 

After an exchange of a dozen broadsides, M'Elvina sliot the 
lugger ahead, and, tacking under his adversary's bows, raked 
him a second time. The commander of the revenue vessel, to 
avoid a repetition of a similar disaster, payed his vessel off 
before the wind, and returned the fire as they came abreast of 
each other ; but in these manoauvres, the lugger obtained the 
weather-gage. It was, however, a point of little consequence as 
matters then stood. In a few more broadsides the cutter was a 
complete wreck, and unable to return the fire of her opponent. 
Her fore-stay and halyards had been cut away, her fore- sail 
was down on deck, and her jib lying overboard, under her 

" I think thatwill do," said M'Elvinato the first-mate. " We 
had better be off now, for our guns will be sure to bring down 
some of the cruisers ; and if she surrendered, I could not take / 
possession of her. Let's give her a parting broadside, and three 
cheers." ■ 

M*Elvina*8 orders were obeyed ; but not one gun was returned 'I 
by the cutter — " Starboard a little ; keep her away now, and 
well close and stand ahead of her, that she may read our name i 
on the stern. It's a pity they should not know to whom they | 
are indebted. They'll not forjpet La Belle Susanne." 

The cutter had not been left a mile astern before the breeze 
freshened, and the fog began rapidly to disperse ; and Phillips, 
who continued at the conn, perceived, through the haze, a largo 
vessel bearing down towards them. 

** High time that we were off, indeed, captain ;, for there's a 
cruiser, if I mistake not. A gun here is the same to the cruiser, 
as a splash in the water is to the ground sharks at Antigua ; — 
up they all come to see what's to be had. "We shall have a 
dozen of them above the horizon before two hours are above our 
heads." 

M*Elvina, who had his glass fixed upon the vessel, soon made 
her out to be a frigate, coming down under a press of sail, 
attracted, as Phillips had remarked, by the reports of the guns. 
What made the affair more serious was, that she was evidently 
brining down a strong breeze, which the lugger, although 
steering large, had not yet obtained. Moreover, the fog had 
dispersed in all directions, and the frigate neared them fast. 

"B 1 the cutter l" said the first-mate: "we shall pay 

dearly for our *lark.' " 

"This is confoundedly unlucky," replied M'Elvina; "she 
brings the wind down with her, and wont ijart with a breath of 
it. However, * faint heart never won fair lady.' Keep her 
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[,jr; away two points more. Clap everything on her. "We'll ti^ca^Acr 

her yet." 
.y; The breeze that ran along the water in advance of the frigate 

^. '; now began to be felt by the lugger, who again dashed the foam- 
"!^ ing water from her bows, as she darted through the wave ; but 

'.'^l it was a point of sailing at which a frigate has always an ad- 
vantage over a small vessel ; and M*Elvina having gradually 
A,-. edged away, so as to bring the three masts of his pursuer 

; ji apparently into one, perceived that the frigate was rapidly 

\^ closing with him. 

^^ The crew of the lugger, who had been all merriment at the 

;,1 successful termination of the late combat (for not one man had 

T. been killed or severely wounded), now paced the deck, or looked 

^, over the bulwark with serious and foreboding aspects; the 

Jj^ foreigners, particularly, began to curse their fate, and considered 

.J^ their voyage and anticipated profits at an end. M*Eivina, 

^^ J perceiving their discontent, ordered the men aft, and addressed 

r^ them : — 

" My lads, I have often been in a worse scrape, and have 

r weathered it ; nor do I know but what we may yet manage to 

J. get out of this, if you will, pay strict attention to my orders, and 

'^ Dehave in that cool and brave manner which I have reason to 

^ expect from you. Much, if not all, depends upon whether the 

^captain of that frigate is a * new hand * or not :— if he is an old 

'channel groper, we shall have some difficulty ; but, however, we 

will try for it, and if we do not succeed, at least we shall have 

^ the satisfaction of knowing that we did our best both for our- 

^ selves and our employers." 

M*Elvina then proceeded to explain to his crew the manoeuvre 
that he intended to practise, to obtain the weather-gage of the 
frigate, upon which their only chance of escape would depend, 
and the men returned to their stations, if not contented, at least 
with increased confidence in their captain, and strong hopes of 
success. 

As the day closed, the frigate was within a mile of the lugger, 
and coming up with him nand over hand. The breeze was 
strong, and the water was no longer in ripples, but curled over 
in short waves to the influence of the blast. The frigate yawed 
a little — the smoke from her bow- chaser was followed by an in- 
stanteneous report, and the shot dashed into the water close 
under the stem of the lugger. " Sit down under the bulwarks ; 
sit down, my lads, and keep all fast," said M*Elvina. " He'll 
soon be tired of that ; he has lost more than a cable's length 
already." M*Elvma was correct in his supposition ; the com- 
mander of the frigate perceived that he had lost too much 
ground by deviating from his course, and the evening was 
closing in. He fired no more. Both vessels continued their 
course — the smuggler particularly attentive in keeping^ the 
three masts of her pursuer in one, to prevent her from hring 
into her, or to oblige her to drop^astern if she did. 
Half an hour more, and as the sun's lower limb touched ^^ 
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horizon, the Migrate was within musket-shot of tho Inffger, and 
the marines, who had been ordered forward, commencea a heavy 
fire upon her, to induce her to lower her sails and surrender ; 
hut in vain. By the directions of their captain, the men 
sheltered themselves under the hulwarks, and the vessel oon<- 
tinued her course, with all her sails expanded to the breeze. 

A few minutes more and she was right under the bows of the 
frigate, who now prepared to round-to, and poxir a broadside into 
her for her temerity. M'Elvina watched their motions atten- 
tively, and as the frigate yawed-to with all her sails set, he gave 
the order to lower away ; and the sails of the lugger were in an 
instant down on the deck, in token of submission. 

** Helm hard a-lee, now—keep a little bit of the mizen up, 
Phillips—they won't observe it. 

" Marines, cease firing, — hands, shorten sail, and clear away 
the first cutter," were the orders given on board the frigate, and 
distinctly heard by the smugglers ; but the heavy press of sail 
that the frigate was obliged to carry to come up with the chase, 
was not so soon to be reduced as that of a small vessel — and, as 
she rounded- to with studding-sails below and aloft, she shot past 
the lugger, and left her on her quarter. 

"Now- 8 your time, my men. Hoist away the jib-sheet to 
windward." The lugger payed off as the wind oaught the sail. 
" All's riffht. Up with the lugs." 

The order was obeyed as an order generally is by men working' 
for their escape from what they most dreaded, poverty and 
imprisonment ; and, before the frigate could reduce her sails, 
which were more than she could carry on a wind, the lugger had 
shot away on her weather quarter, and was a quarter of a mile 
in advance. The frigate tacked after her, firing ^un after gun, 
but without success. Fortune favoured M*Elvina ; and the 
shades of ni^ht soon hid the lugger from the sight of her irritated 
and disappointed pursuers. A long career was before La Belle 
Susanne : she was not to be taken that time. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A fliherman he had been in his youth ; 
But other speculationa were, in sooth. 
Added to his connexion with the sea, 
I*orhaps not so respectable, in truth, 

« « « • 

He had an only daughter. 

Don Juan. 

Not possessing a prompter's whistle, we must use, as a Bub8ti>* 
tute, the boatswain's call, and, at his shrill pipe, we change the 
scene to a back parlour in one of the most contined streets at the 
east end of England's proud and wealthy metropolis. The 
dramatis persona are au elderly and corpulent personage, with 
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as little of fashion in bis appearance as in his residence \ and a 
younp: female of about twentj; years of aee, with expressive and 
beautiful features, but wanting ** the damask on the obeek,|' 
the true value of which the fair sex so well appreciate, that, if 
not indebted for it to nature, they are too apt to resort to art for 
an unworthy imitation. 

The first-mentioned of these two personages was busy ex- 
amining, through Ids spectacles, some papers which lay on the 
table before him — occasionally diverted from his task by the 
pertinaoitY of some flies, which seemed to have taken a particular 
fancy to ms bald forehead and scalp, which, in spite of his con- 
stant brushing off, they thought proper to consider as a pleasant 
and smooth sort of coursing-plain, placed there (probably in 
their ideas) solely for their amusement. Part of a decanter of 
wine, and the remains of a dessert, crowded the small table at 
which he sat, and added to the general air of confinement which 
pervaded the whole. 

" It's verv hot, my dear. Open the window, and let ns have 
a little air/ 

** Oh, father," replied the young woman, who rose to throw up 
the sash, ** you don't know how I pine for fresh air. How 
long do you intend to contmue this life of constant toil and 
privation." 

*' How long, my dear ? Why, I presume you do not wish to 
starve — you would uot be very well pleased if, when you applied 
for money, as you do every week at leasts 1 were to tell you 
hat the bag wa s empty." 

** Oh, nonsense, I know better, father-— don't think so poorly 
of me as to attempt to deceive me in that way." 

*' And pray, Miss Susan, what do you know V said the old 
gentleman, looking up at her through his spectacles, as she stood 
by the side of his chair. 

" I know what you have taught me, sir. Do you recollect ex « 
plaining to me the nature of the funds— what was the meaning 
of the national debt— all the varieties of stock, and what intereA 
they all bore?" 
"Well, and what then?" 

"Why, then, father, I have often seen the amount of the 
dividends which you have received every half year, and have 
heard your orders to Wilmott, to re-invest in the funds. Kow, 
your last half-year's dividend in the Three per Gents, was— let 
me see— oh, 841i. 14«. 6(^., which, you know, doubled, makesitself 
an income of—" 

"And pray, Miss Susan, what business have you with all 
this?" retorted her father, half pleased, half anffry. 

" Why, father, you taught me yourself, and thought me very 
•stupid because I did not comprehend it as soon as you expected, 
answered Susan, leaning over and kissing him ; " and now yon 
ask me what business I have to know it" 

"Well, well, ffirl, it's very true," said the old man» Bmiling; 
" but allowing tnat you axe ooireot» what then V 
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" Why then, father, don't be angry if I say that it appears t* 
me that you have more money now than yen can spend while 
you live, or know to whom to leave when you die. What, theo, 
18 the use of confining yourself in a dirty, narrow street, and 
toiling all day for no earthly advantage ?' 

" But how do you know that I have nobody to leave my money 
to, Susan r" 

" Have you not repeatedly said that you have no relations or 
kin, that you are aware of, except me ; that you were once a 
sailor before the mast — an orphan, bound apprentice by the 
parish? Whom, then, have you except me? — and if you con- 
tinue here much longer, father, I feel convinced that you will 
not have me — ^you will have no one. If vou knew how tired I 
am of looking out at this horrid brick wall— how I long for the 
country, to be running among the violets and primroses — how I 
pine for relief from this little dungeon. Oh ! what would I pive 
to be flying before the breeze in the lugger with M*Elvina!" 

"Indeed, Miss!" replied old Homblow, whom the reader 
may recognise as the patron of our smuggling captain. 

" Well, father, there's no harm in saying so. I want freedom* 
I feel as if I could not be too free — I should like to be blown 
about in a balloon. Oh, why don't you give up business, go 
down to the sea-side, take a pretty little cottage, and make your- 
self and me happy ? I fancy the sea-breeze is blowing in my face, 
and all my ringlets out of curl. I shall die if I stay here much 
longer — I shall indeed, father." 

Repeated attacks of this nature had already sapped the foun- 
dation ; and a lovely and only daughter had the iniiuence over 
her father's heart, to which she was entitled. 

" Well, well, Susan — let M*Elvina wind up the accounts of 
this vessel, and then I will do as you wish ; out I cannot turn 
him adrift, you know." 

" Turn Captain M*Elvina adrift ! No— if you did, father " 

"I presume that you would be very much inclined to take 
him in tow~eh, Miss ?" 

" I shall never act without attending to your advice, and con- 
sulting your wishes, my dear father," answered Susan, the suf- 
fusion of her unusually pale cheeks proving that she required 
but colour to be perfectly beautiful. 

And here the conversation dropped. Old Homblow had long 
perceived the growing attachment between his daughter ana 
M'Elvina; ana the faithful and valuable services of the latter, 
added to the high opinion which the old man had of his honesty— 
which, to do M*Elvina justice, had been most scrupulous— had 
determined him to let thingps take their own course. Indeed, 
there was no one with whom old Homblow was acquainted, to 
whom he would have entrusted his daughter's happiness with 
so much confidence as to our reformed' captain. 

A sharp double tap at the street-door announced the post, and 
in a few minutes after this conversation, the clerk appeared with 
a letter for old Homblow» who, pursuant to the pmdent custom 
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of those days, had his countinj?-house on the ground-floor of his 
own residence, which enabled him to go to his dinner, and return 
to his business in the evening. Now-a-days we are all above our 
business, and live above our means (which is in itself sufficient 
to account for the general distress that is complained of) ; and 
the counting-house is deserted before dusk, that we may arrive 
at our residences in Russell-square, or the Regent's-park, in 
time to dress for a turtle dinner at six o'clock, instead of a 
mutton chop, or single joint enfamille, at two. 

But to return. Old flornblow put on his spectacles (which 
were on the table since they had been removed from his nose by 
Susan when she kissed him), and examined the post-mark, seal, 
and superscription, as if he wished to tax his ingenuity with a 
guess previously to opening the letter, which would have saved 
him all that trouble, and have decided the point of scrutiny — 
viz. from whom it came ? 

" M*Elvina, I rather think," said he, musing ; " but the post- 
mark is Plymouth. How the deuce ! " The two first lines 

of the letter were read, and the old man's countenance feU. 
Susan, who had been all alive at the mention of M*£lvina'8 
name, perceived the alteration in her father's looks. 



" No bad news, I hope, my dear father ?" 
" Bad enough," replied the old i 



_ . I man, with a deep sigh; " the 

lugger is taken by a iri^ate, and sent into Plymouth." 

** And Captain M*Elvina— he's not hurt, I hope ?" 

*'No, I presume not, as he has written the letter, and says 
nothing about it." 

Satisfied upon this point, Susan, who recollected her father's 
promise, was undutiful enough, we are sorry to say, to allow her 
heart to bound with jov nt the circumstance. All ner fond hopes 
were about to be realised, and she could hardly refrain from 
carolling the words of Ariel, " Where the bee sucks, there lurk 
I;" but fortunately she remembered that other parties might 
not exactly participate in her delight. Out of respect for her 
father's feelings, she therefore put on a grave countenance, in 
sad contrast with her eyes, which joy had brilliantly lighted up. 

" Well, it's a bad business," continued old Hornblow. " Wil- 
mott !" (The clerk heard his master's voice, and came in.) 
" Bring me the ledger. Let me see — ^Belle Susanne — I wonder 
why the fool called her by that name, as if I had not one already 
to take money out of my pocket. Oh I here it is — folio 69 con- 
tinued, folio 100, 129, 147,— not balanced since April last vear. 
Be quick, and strike me out a rough balance-sheet of the 
lugger." 

"But what does Captain M*Elvina say, father?" 

" What does he say } Why, that he is taken. Haven't I 
told you so already, girl?" replied old Hornblow, in evident ill 
humour. 

" Yes, but the particulars, my dear father I" 

" Oh, there's onLy the fact, without particulars— says he will 
write more fully i?i a day or two*" 
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" ril answer for bim, that it was not his &nlt, father—he has 
always done you justice." 

'* I did not say that he had not; I*m only afraid that success 
has made him careless— it's always the ease." 

** Yes," replied Susan, taking up the right clue ; ** as you say, 
father, he has been very^'sucoessful.*' 

*' He has," replied the old man, recovering his serenitv a little, 
" very successful indeed. I dare say it was not his fault." 

The clerk soon made his appearance with the rough balance- 
sheet required. It did more to restore the good humour of the 
old man, than even the soothing of his daughter. 

" Oh ! here we are— La Belle Susanne— Dr. to , Total, 

14,864/. lis. Zd. Contra— Or. 27,986/. 16s. 8<^. Balance to 

Srofit and loss, 13,122/. 2«. 6d, Well, that's not so verv bad in 
}ss than three years. I think I may afford to lose her. 

"Why, father," replied Susan, leaning over his shoulder, and 
looking archly at him, *"tis a fortune m itself, to a contented 
person." 

But as, independently of M'Elvina's letter not being sufficiently 
explicit, there are other circumstances connected with his capture 
that are important to our history, we shall ourselves narrate the 
particulars. 

For more than two years, M'Elvina, by his dexterity 
and courage, and the fast sailing of his vessel, had escaped 
all his pursuers, and regularly landed his cargoes. Dunng 
this time, Willy had made rapid progress under his in- 
struction, not only in his general education, but also in that 
of his profession. One morning the lusher was off Cape 
Clear, on the coast of Ireland, when she discovered a frigate 
to ^vindward,— the wind, weather, and relative situations 
of the two vessels being much the same as on the former 
occasion, when M'Elvina, by his daring and judicious manoauvre, 
had effected his escape. The frigate chased and soon dosed-to 
within a auarter-of-a-mile of the lugger, when she rounded-to. 
and poured in a broadside of grape, which brought her fore-yard 
down on deck. From that moment such an incessant fire of 
musketry was poured in from the frigate, that every man on 
board of M'Elvina's vessel, who endeavoured to repair the 
mischief, was immediately struck down. Any attempt at escape 
was now hopeless. When within two cables' length, the £rigate 
hove to the wind, keeping the lugger under her lee, and con- 
tinued a fire of grape and musketry into her, until the rest of 
her sails were lowered down. 

The crew of the smuggler, perceiving all chance in their favour 
to be over, ran down below to avoid the fire, and secure their 
own effects. The boats of the frigate were soon on board of the 
lugger, and despatched back to her with M*Elvina and the chief 
officers. Willy jumped into the boat, and was taken on board 
with his patron. 

The captain of the frigate was on the quarter-deck ; and as he 
tornei xoond, it occuzred to WUlyi that he had seen his iaoe 
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before, bat wlien or where he could not exactly call to mind; 
and he continued to scrutinise him, as he paced up and down 
the quarter-deck, revolving in his mind where it was that he 
bad encountered that peculiar countenance. 

His eye, so fixed upon the captain that it followed him up and 
down as he moved, at last was met by that of the latter, who, 
surprised at finding so small a lad among the prisoners, walked 
over to the lee-side of the quarter-deck, and addressed him with 
— '* You're but a young smuggler, my lad ; are you. the captain's 
son?" 

The voice immediately recalled to "Willy's recollection every 
circumstance attending their last meeting, and who the captain 
was. He answered in the negative, with a smile. 

" You've a light heart, youngster. Pray, what's your name ? " 

'* You said that my name was to be Seymour, sir," replied 
"Willy, touching his hat. 

*' Said his name was to be Seymour ! What does the boy 

mean ? — Good Heavens ! I recollect," observed Captain M , 

for it was he. " Are you the boy that I sent home in the chasse- 
mar^e, to be fitted out for the quarter-deck ! " 

"Yes, sir." 

" And how longr have you been on this praiseworthy service ?" 

" Ever since, sir," replied our hero, who had little idea of its 
impropriety. 

La Belle Susanne was as renowned for her fast sailing, and 
repeated escapes from the cruisers, as Captain M*Elvina and his 
ci*ew were for their courage and success. The capture of the 
vessel had long been a desideratum of the English government ; 

and Captain M , although gratified at her falling into his 

hands, was not very well pleased to find that a lad, whom he 
had intended to bring forward in the service, should, as he 
supposed, have voluntarily joined a party, who had so long 
bid defiance to the laws and. naval force of the country. His 
countenance assumed an air of displeasure, and he was about to 
turn away, without any further remarks, when M*Elvina, who 
perceived now matters stood, and felt aware that Willy's future 
prospects were at stake, stepped forward, and respectfully ad- 
dressing the captain, narrated in few words the rescue of Willy 
from the wreck, and added, that the boy had been detained bv 
bim, and had had no opportunity of leaving the vessel, which 
bad never anchored but in the French port of Havre. He also 
stated, what was indeed true, that he had always evaded ex- 
plaining to the boy the real nature of the service upon which 
the lugger was emploved ; &om which it may be inferred that, 
notwithstanding M'Elvina's defence of smuggling in our former 
chapters, he was not quite so well convinced, in his own mind* 
of its propriety as he would have induced Debriseau to sup- , 
pose. 

The assertions of M*Elvina turned the scale again in Willy's 
favour ; and, after he had answered the interrogatories of the 
captain, rektiTe to the fate of Mr. BuUook and the rest of the 
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men in the prize, Captain M , who, although severe, was not 

only just, hut kind-nearted, determined that his former good 
intentions relative to our hero shouW still remain in force. j 

" Well, Mr. Seymour, you have seen a little service, and your 
captain gives you a high character, as an active and clever lad. I 
As you nave heen detained against your will, I think we may | 
recover your time and pay. 1 trust, however, that you will, in j 
future, he employed in a more honourahle manner. "We shall, -I 
in cdl prohahility , he soon in port, and till then you must remain ' 
as you are, for 1 cannot trust you again in a pnze." 'j 

As our hero was in a new ship, the officers and ship's company I 
of which were not acquainted with his history, except that he , 

had been promoted, for an act of gallantry, by Captain M ^ \ 

he was favourably received by his messmates. The crew of the 
lugger were detained as prisoners on board of the frigate, and 
the vessel, in charge of one of the officers, was ordered to keep 

company. Captain M ^having determined to return into port> 

and not wishmg to lose sight of nis valuable prize. 

" You have a very fine ship's company. Captain M'Elvina," 
observed Captain M . ** How many of them are English ?*' 

** About eighty ; and as good seamen as ever walked a plank." , 

Captain M ordered the crew of the lugger aft of the quar- \ 

ter-deck, and put the question to them whether they would not i 
prefer entering into his Majesty's service to the confinement of 
a prison : but, at the moment, they felt too indignant at having 
been captured by the frigate to listen to the proposal, and re- 
fused to a man. Captain ]^ turned away disappointed, 

surveying the fine body of men with a covetous eye, as they 
were ranged in a line on his quarter-deck. He felt what a prize 
they would be to him, if he could have added them to his own 
ship's company ; for at that time it was almost impossible^ to 
man the number of ships which were employed, in an effective 
manner. 

" Will you allow me to try what I can do for you, sir ? " said 
M'Elvina, as the men disappeared from the quarter-deck, to 
their former station as prisoners. Having received the nod of 

assent on the part of Captain M , M'Elvina went down to the 

men, who gathered round him. He forcibly pointed out to 
them the advantages of the proposal, and the good chance they 
had of enriching themselves, by the prize-money they would 
make in a frigate which could capture such a fast-sailing vessel 
as the lugger. He also dwelt upon the misery of the prison 
which awaited them : but what decided them was the observa- 
tion that, in all probability, they would not be permitted (now 
that seamen were in such request) to remain in prison, but would 
be drafted in several ships, and be separated ; whereas, by now 

entering for Captain M , they would all remain shipmates 

as before. 

Having obtained their unanimous consent, M*Elvina, with a 
pleased countenance, came aft, followed by his men, and in- 
formed Captain M that they had agreed to enter for his 
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ship. " Allow me to congratulate you, sir, on your good for- 
tune, as you will yourself acknowledge it to be, when you find 
out what an addition they will be to your ship's company." 

** I am indebted to you for your interference, sir," replied 

Captain M , " and shall not prove ungrateful. Your conduct 

in this afiair makes me inclined to ask another favour. I 
believe you can give me some valuable information, if you 
choose. Whether you are inclined to do so, I am not yet sure ; 
but I now think that you will." 

** You will find me an Englishman, body and soul, sir ; and 
although I have, in defence of my profession, been occasionally 
necessitated to choose between capture and resistance, I can 
most conscientiously say, that every shot I have fired against my 
own countrymen has smitten me to the heart ;" (and tnis asser- 
tion was true, although we have no time to analyse M*Elvina's 
feelings at present). ** I am not bound by honour, nor have I 
the least inclination, to conceal any information I may have 
obtained, when in the French ports. I went there to serve my 

furposes, and they allowed me to do so to serve their own. 
never woidd (although repeatedly offered bribes) bring them 
any information relative to the proceedings of our own country, 
and I shall most cheerfully answer your questions ; indeed, I 
have information which I would have given you before now, 
had I not felt that it might be supposed I was actuated more by 
a view of serving myself than my country. I only wish, 

Captain M , that you may fall in with a French frigate before 

I leave your ship, that I may prove to you that I can fight as 
well for old England as I nave done in defence of property 
entrusted to my charge." 

** Then do me the lavour to step down into the cabin," said 
Captain M . 

Captain M and M'Elvina were shut un in the after-cabin 

for some time ; and the information received by Captain M 

was so important, that he determined not to anchor. He put all 
the French prisoners on board of the lugger at the entrance of 
the Sound, and, sending in a boat to take out the major part of 
the men who had charge of her, he retained M'Elvina on board 
of the frigate, and made all sail for the French coast* 



CHAPTER XT. 

That which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have. 

Shakspeare. 

But we must return on shore, that we may not lose sight of the 
grandfather of our hero, who had no idea that there was a being 
in existence who was so nearly connected with him. 
The time had come when that information was to be given * 
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for, abont six weeks previously to the action ve hare described, 
in which Adams the quarter- master was killed, Admiral Be 
Couroy was attacked by a painful and mortal disease. As long 
as he was able to move about, his irritability of temper, in- 
creased by suffering:, rendered him more insupportable than 
ever ; but he was soon confined to his room, and the orogrress of 
the disease became so rapid, that the medical attenaants con- 
sidered it their duty to apprise him that all hopes of recovery 
must now be abandoned, and that he must prepare himself for 
the worst. 

The admiral received the intelligence with apparent com- 
posure, and bowed his head to the physicians as they quitted 
his room. He was alone, and left to his own reflections, which 
were not of the most enviable nature. He was seated, propped 
up in an easy chair, opposite the large French window, which 
commanded a view of the park. The sun was setting, and the 
long-extended shadows of the magnificent trees which adorned 
his extensive domain were in beautiful contrast with the g-leams 
of radiant light, darting in long streaks between them on the 
luxuriant herbage. The cattle, quietly standing in the lake, 
were refreshing themselves after the heat of the day, and the 
deer lay m grouns under the shade, or crouched in their lairs, 
partly concealed oy the underwood and fern. All was in repose 
and beauty, and the dying man watched the sun, as it fast de- 
scended to the horizon, as emblematical of his race, so shortly to 
be sped. He surveyed the groups before him — he envied even 
the beasts of the field, and the reclaimed tenants of the forest, 
for they at least had of their kind, with whom they could as- 
sociate ; but he, their lord and master, was alone—alone in the 
world, without one who loved or cared for him, without one to 
sympathise in his sufferings and administer to his wants, except 
from interested motives — without one to soothe his anguish, and 
soften the pillow of afiliction and disease — without one to close 
bis eyes, or shed a tear, now that he was dying. 

His thoughts naturally reverted to his wife and children. He 
knew that two of these individuals, out of three, were in the 
cold grave — and where was the other ? The certain approach 
of death had already humanised and softened his flinty heart. 
The veil that had been drawn by passion between his conscience 
and his guilt was torn away. The past rushed upon his memory 
with dreadful rapidity and truth, and horrible conviction flashed 
upon his soul, as he unwillingly acknowledged himself to be the 
murderer of his wife and child. Remorse, as usual, followed, 
treading upon the heels of conviction — such remorse, that, in a 
short space, the agony became insupportable. 

After an ineffectual struggle of pnde, he seized the line which 
was attached to the bell-rope, and, when his summons was 
obeyed, desired that the vicar might be immediately requested 
to come to him. 

Acquainted with the admiral's situation, the vicar had anxi- 
ously waited the Bununons which he was but too well aware 
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would come, for he knew the human hearty and the ory (or aid 
vrhioh the sinner in his fear sends forth. He was soon in the 
presence of the admiral, for the first time since the day that he 
quitted the house with the letter of the unfortunate Peters in 
his possession. The conversation which ensued hetween the 
agitated man, who had existed only for this world, and the 
.< placid teacher, who had considered it (as he inculcated) as only 
i a preparation for a better, was too long to be here inserted, it 
: 'Will be sufficient to say, that the humbled and terrified wrttch, 
c the sufferer from disease, aud greater sufferer from remorse, 
never could have been identified with the once proud and over- 
bearing mortal who had so long spurned at the i)recepts of 
( religion, and turned a deaf ear to tne mild persuasions of its 
I apostle. 

f " But that letter!" continued the admiral in a faltering 

I voice — ** what was it ? I have yet one child alive — Oh, send im- 
( mediatelv for him, and let me implore his forgiveness for my 
J cruelty. 

» •* That letter, sir, was written but one hour previously to his 

; death." 

; " His death !" cried the admiral, turning his eyes up to the 

ceiling. God have mercy on me ! then I have murdered him 
r also. And how did he die ? Did he starve, as I expressed in 
r my horrid — ^horrid wish ?" 

\ " No, sir ; his life was forfeited to the offended laws of his 

country." 

** Good God, sir I" hastily replied the admiral, whose ruling 
passion, pride, returned for the moment ; ** you do not mean to 
say that ne was hanged V* 
" Even so ; but here is the letter which he wrote— read it." 
The admiral seized the letter in his tremulous hand, and de- 
voured every word as he perused it. He let it fall on his knees, 
and said, in a subdued voice—** My Gt)d— -my God !— and he 
asked forgiveness, and forgives me !" Then, with frantic ex- 
clamation, he continued, ** Wretch that I am, — would that I 
had died for thee, my son— my son !" and clasping his hands 
over his head, he fell back in a state of insensibility. 

The vicar, much affected with the scene, rang the bell for 
assistance, which was obtained; but the wretched man had 
received a shock which hjastened his dissolution. He was too 
much exhausted to sit upright, and they were obliged to carry 
him to the bed, from which he never rose again. As soon as he 
was sufficiently recovered to be able to converse, he waved the 
servants from the room, and resumed in a faltering voice — 

** But, sir, he mentions his child— my grandchiM, Where is 
he ^ Can I see him ?" 

"I am afraid not, sir," replied the vicar, who then entered 
into a recital of the arrangements which had taken place, and 
the name of the ship on board of which our hero had heen per- 
mitted to remain, under the charge of Adams, the quarter- master. 
The admiral liistened to the recital of the yioar without inter* 
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rnption ; and, as soon as it was finislied, to the g:reat joy of ^ 
worthy pastor, expressed the most anxious wish to make eTery ' 
reparation in his power. Aware that difficulties migrht anse, . 
from the circumstance of our hero's existence not bein^ sua- ^ 
pected hy his collateral heirs, who had for some time considered | 
as certain their ultimate possession of his large entailed property, . 
he directed a will to he immediately drawn up, acknowledging ' 
his grandchild, and leaving to him all his personal proi^erty, 
whicn was yerv considerahle ; and praying the vicar to take upon 
himself the omce of guardian to the boy — ^a request which was 
cheerfully complied with. The admiral would not listen to the 
repeated requests of the vicar, ^ to take the repose ^wliich his 
excited and sinking frame required, until the necessary docu- 
ment had been drawn out, signed, and duly witnessed. When 
all was complete, he fell back on the pillow, in such a state of 
exhaustion as threatened immediately to terminate his career. 
It was late when the vicar took his leave, after havinR- ad- 
ministered some little consolation to the repentant and dying 
man, and promised to call upon him early on the ensuing 
morning. 

But the vicar had other duties to perform, which induced him 
to defer his visit until the following noon. Others were sick, 
others were dying, and needed spiritual consolation ; and he 
made no distinction between the rich and the poor. The physi- 
cians had expressed their opinion that the admiral might linger 
for many days, and the vicar thought that advantage mig^ht be 
derived from his being left for a short time to his own reflections, 
and to recover from the state of exhaustion arising from the 
communications of the preceding evening. When he arrived at 
the hall, the windows were closed— Admiral De Courcy was no 
more. 

Reader, you shall hear how he died. It was about two o'clock 
in the morning that he awoke from an uneasy slumber, and felt 
his end approaching. The old crone who had been hired as a 
nurse to watch at night, was fast asleep in her chair. The 
rushlight had burned low down in the socket, and, through the 
interstices of its pierced shade, threw a feeble and alternate 
light and shadow over the room. The mouth of the dying man 
was ^lued together from internal heat, and he suffered from 
agonizing thirst. He murmured for relief, but no one answered. 
Again and again he attempted to make his careless attendant 
acquainted with his wants, but in vain. He stretched out his 
arm and moved the curtains of the bed, that the noise of the 
curtain-rinps upon the iron rods might have the effect, and then 
fell back with exhaustion, arising from the effort which he had 
made. 

The old beldame, who, for money, was willing to undertake 
the most revolting offices, and who* without remuneration, was 
so hardened, by her constant familiaritv with disease and death, 
that she was callous and insensible to the most earnest supplica- 
tion, woke up at the noise which the curtain-rings had made, 
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' PTr- and opened the curtain to ascertain what was required. Lonff 
;[{:.- experience told her at once that all would soon be over, ana 
:rf i: she was convinced that her charge would never rise or speak 
no:>. again. 

ur; . This was true ; but the suffering man (his arm lying outside 
:^^ of the bed-clothes, and his elbow bent upwards) still pointed 
c^ch.' with his finder to his parched mouth, with a look of entreaty 
ouir from his sinking eyes. The old fiend shut the curtains, and the 
admiral waited with impatience for them to re-open with the 
drop of water "to cool his parched tongue" — ^but in vain. 
h^^ Leaving him to his fate, she hobbled about the room to secure a 
5e ii golden harvest, before others should make their appearance, and 
share it with her. His purse was on the table : she removed the 
gold which it contained, and left the silver; she chose that 
which she imagined to be the most valuable of the three rings 
on the dressing table ; she detached one seal from the chain of 
his watch. She then repaired to the wardrobe, and examined its 
contents. One of her capacious pockets was soon filled with the 
finest cambric handkerchiefs, all of which she first took the pre- 
caution to open, and hold up to the light, reiecting those which 
were not of the finest texture. The silk stockings were the next 
articles that were coveted ; they were unfolded one by one, and 
her skinny arm passed up, that the feet might be extended by 
;,^ her shrivelled hands, to ascertain whether they were darned or 
r. • not — if so, they were rejected. 

Z The wardrobe was on the opposite side of the bed ; and on that 

\^ side the curtains had not been closed. The dying man had still 
,^" enough sight left to perceive the employment of his attendant. 
,^ What must have been his feelings ! He uttered a deep groan, 
^ which startled the old hag, and she repaired to the bedside^ to 

examine the state of her charge. 
^ Again he pointed with his finder to his mouth— and again she 

■. returned to her emplo^ent, without having rendered the as- 
^ distance which he required. His eyes followed, and his finger 
H still pointed. Having ransacked every drawer, and secured all 
that she dared take, or that her pockets could contain, she rang 
the bell for the servants of the house ; then pulling out her 
handkerchief, ready to put to her eyes in token of sympathy, she 
sat down on her easy chair, to await their coming. 
In the mean while, the eyes of the unfortunate man gradually 
, turned upward ; his vision was gone, but his agonising thirst 

\ continued to the last ; and when the retainers of the family came 

, in, he was found dead, with his finger still pointing in the same 

, direction. 

I With" ordinary minds, there is something so terrible in death, 

something so awful in the dissolution of the elements of our 
frame, something so horrible in the leap into the dark abyss, 
that it requires all the powers of a fortified spirit, all the encou- 
ragement of a ^ood conscience, and all the consolations of 
religion and of faith, to enable us to muster any degree of reso- 
lution for the awful change. Bat if aught can smooth the pillow 
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— can o^asd awa3r from the terrified spirit the dotibl and d0pi«s- 
sion by which it is overwhelmed, it is the heingr surroimdedjuid 
attended by those who are deyoted and endeared to ns. When 
love, and duty, and charity, and symjjathy hover round the 
oouoh of the departing, fainting hope is supported by their 
presence, and the fleeting spirit, directed by them, looks up'ward 
to the realms from which these heaven-bom passions have 
been permitted to descend on earth, to cheer us throug-h our 
weary pilgrimage. 

What, then, had Admiral De Gouroy to support him in his 
last moments ? — A good conscience ? — faith ? — hope ? — love ? — 
duty ?— or even sympathy ?— Wanting all, he breathed his last. 
But, let us 

/* Forbear to Judge, for we are sinners all ; 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtains dose. 
And let us all to meditation." 

The vicar affixed seals upon the drawers, to secure tl^ re- 
mainder of the property (for the example of the old nurse had 
been followed by many others), and, having given directions for 
the funeral, returned to his own home. 

The second day after the admiral's death, a carriage and four 
drove furiously up the avenue, and stopped at the entrance door. 
The occupants descended, and rang the oells with an air of au* 
thority; the summons was answered by several of the male 
domestics, who were anxiously looking out for the new proprietor 
of the domain. A tall man, of very gentlemanlike appearance, 
followed by a mean-looking personage in black, walked in, the 
latter, as he followed, proclaiming the other to the servants as 
the heir-at-law, and present owner of the property. By this 
time the whole household were assembled, lining the hall 
for the visitors to pass, and bowing and curtseying to the 
ground. The vicar, who had expected the appearance of 
these parties, had left directions that he might he immedi- 
ately acquainted with their arrival. On receipt of the informa- 
tion, he proceeded to the hall, and was ushered into the library, 
where he found them anxiously awaiting his arrival, that the 
seals might be withdrawn which had been placed upon the 
drawers. 

** Whom have I the honour of addressing, sir?*' said the vioar 
to the taller of the two, whom he presumed, by his appearance, 
to be the superior. 

'* Sir," replied the little man, in a pompous manner, " you are 
speaking to Mr. Bainscourt, the heir-at-law of this entailed 
property." 

*^I am sorry, truly sorry, sir," replied the vicar, ** that from 
not having been well informed, you should be subjected to such 
severe disappointment. I am afraid, sir^ that the grandchild of 
Admiral De Courcy will have a prior claim." 

The two parties started from their chairs, and looked at each 
other in amazement 
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"The grandchild!" replied the little man—" never even 
lieard that there was such a person." 

•• Very probably, sir ; but I have Ions: known it, and so did 
Admiral De Courcy, as you will peroeive when you read his 
will, which is in my possession, as guardian to the child — and 
upon the strength of whioh office I have put seals upon the 
property." 

The parties looked aghast. 

** We must inquire into this," replied the legal adviser, for 
such he was. 

** I am ready to give you any information yon may; require," 
replied the vicar. " I nave here copies of the marriage certi- 
ficate of the parents, and the register of baptism of the child, the 

originals of which you will find in the parish church of , not 

^ve miles distant; and I can most satisfactorily prove hit 
identity, should that be necessary." 
** And where is the grandchild ?" 

'* At sea, on board a man-of-war, at the dying request of 
his father, who determined that he should be Drought up 
for the service. Would you like to see the late Admiral's 
will?" 

The tall gentleman bowed assent, and it was read. Having 
been carefully examined by the lawyer, as well as the other 
documents in the vicar's possession, ail appeared so clear and 
conclusive, that he unwillingly acknowledged to his employer, 
in a whisper, that there was no chance of setting the will aside. 
Pallid with the revulsion of feelings from hope to despair, the 
pretender to the estates ordered the horses to be brought out, and. 
on their being announced, with a slight bow to the vicar, retired 
from the library. 

But outside, the state of affairs was altered, by the servants 
having overheard the conversation. No one was attentive 
enough to open the door to let out those whom they had so ob- 
sequiously admitted : and one of the postilions was obliged to 
dismount, to shut up the chaise after they had entered it. Such 
is the deference shown respectively to those who are, or arenoty 
the real heirs-at-law. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On deck five hnndred men did dance. 
The stoutest they could find in France. 
We Ttith two hundred did advance, 

On board of the Arethusa. 
Our captain hailed the Frenchman * ho !' 
The Frenctiman then cried oat * hallo 1' 

* Bear down, d*ye see. 

To our admiral's lee ;* 

* No, no,' says the Frenchman, * that can't be ;* 

* Then I must lug you along with me,* 

Says the saucy Arethnsa. 

Sea Song. 

The information received from M*Elvina, which induced Captain 

M not to anchor, was relative to a French frigate of tbe 

largest class, that he had great hopes of faUing in with. She 
was lying in the hahour of Brest, waiting for a detachment of 
troops which had heen ordered to emhark, when she was to sail 
for Kochefort, to join a squadron intended to make a descent 
upon some of our colonies. Previously to M*Elvina*s sailinsr 
from the port of Havre, the prefect of that arrondissement had 
issued directions for certain detachments to march on a stated 
day to complete the numher of troops ordered on hoard. 

M*Elvina had sure data from which to calculate as to the 
exact period of emharkation, and was also aware that the frigate 
had orders to sail to the port of rendezvous the first favourable 
wind after the embarkation had taken place. In two days the 
Aspasia, for that was the name of the frigate commanded by 

Captain M , was off Ushant, and the captain, taking* the 

precaution to keep well off the land during the day-time, only 
running in to make the lights after dark, retained his position 
off that island until the wind shifted to the northward: he then 
shaped a course so as to fall in with the French coast about thirty 
miles to the southward of the harbour of Brest. It was still 

dark, when Captain M , having run his distance, shortened 

sail, and hove-to in the cruising ground which M*£lvina had 
recommended ; and so correct was the calculation, as well as 
the information of the captain of the smugglers, that at day- 
break, as the frigate lay with her head in-shore, with the wind 
at N.N.W., a large vessel was descried under the land, a little on 
her weatherbow. After severely scrutinising the stranger for 
some minutes with his glass, which he now handed to M*Elvina-— 

" That's she, indeed, I believe," said Captain M . 

" A lar^e frigate, with studding-sails set, standing across our 
bows," cned out the first-lieutenant, from the mast-head. 

" Shell try for the Passage du Raz ; we must cut her off, if 
we can. Hands, make sail.' 

The hands were summoned up by the shrill pipe of the boat- 
swain and his mates ; but it was quite unnecessary, as the men 
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liad already crowded on deck upon the first report which had 
1)6611 communicated below, and were in clusters on the forecastle 
and gangways. 

** Top men, aloft ! loose top-gallant sails and royals — clear 
a'way the flying-jib," were orders that were hardly out of the 
moutli of the nrst-lieutenant, breathless with his rapid descent 
from aloft, when the gaskets were off, and the sails hung flutter- 
ing from the yards. In another minute the sheets were home, 
the sails hoisted and trimmed, and the Aspasia darted through 
the yielding waves, as if the eagerness of pursuit which quick- 
enea the pulses of her crew had been communicated from them 
like an electric shock to her own frame, and she were conscious 
that her country demanded her best exertions. 

" Pipe the hammocks up, Mr. Hardy," said Captain M to 

the first-lieutenant ; ** wnen they are stowed we will beat to 
quarters." 

** Ay, ay, sir. Shall we order the fire out in the calley ?*' 
** When the cocoa is ready, not before — ^there will be plenty 
of time for the people to get their breakfast. How does the 
land hear, Mr. Pearce ?" 

*' Saint Island about S.E. by S. eight or nine miles, sir," 
replied the master. 

"If so, I think we shall out him off, and then 'fight he 
must.' " 

Bothfrii^ates had hoisted their colours in defiance, and as they 
were steering for the same point, they neared each other fast ; 
the French vessel, with his starboard studding sails, running 
for the entrance of the narrow passage, which he hoped to gain, 
and the Aspasia close-hauled to intercept him, and at the same 
time to avoid the dangerous rocks to leeward, far extending 
from Saint Island, whose name they bore. 

*' Have the men had their breakfasts, Mr. Hardy V* said the 
captain. 

*• The cocoa was in the tub, sir," answered the first-lieutenant, 
"ready for serving out ; but they started it all in the lee-scup- 
. pers. They wanted the tub to fill it with shot." 

Captain li smiled at the enthusiasm of his crew ; but the 

smile was suddenly checked, as he refiected that probably many 
of the fine fellows would never breakfast again. 

"If not contrary to your regulations. Captain M ," said 

M'Elvina, " as the crew of the Susanne have not yet been in- 
corporated with your ship's company, may I request that they 
may he stationea together, and that I may be permitted to be 
with them?" 

" Your suggestion is good," replied the captain, " and I am 
obliged to you for the offer. They shall assist to work the 
quarter-deck carronades, and act as boarders and sail- trimmers. 
Sir. Hardy, let the new men be provided with cutlasses, and fill 
up any vacancies in the main-aeok quarters, from some of our 
own men who are at present stationed at the quarter-deck 
guns.'' 
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The frigates "were now within gunshot of each other, and ii 
was impossihle to say which vessel would first attain the desired 
goal. The foremost guns of the respective ships which had 
been trained forward were reported to oear upon the enemy* and 
both commanders were aware that ''knocking away a stiok," 
t. e,t the shots striking the masts or yards of her opponent, so as 
to occasion them to mil, would decide the point. At the very 
time that Captain M-*— was giving directions to fire the main- 
deck guns as they would bear, the first shot from his antagonist 
whizzed over his head, and the action commenced, each party 
attempting to cripple his opponent by iiring high at his masts 
and rigging. The frigates continued to engage, until they had 
olosed-to within half a mile of each other, when the main-top- 
mast of the Frenchman fell over the side. 
. , This decided the point as to his escape through the paasag>e, 
which he had made his utmost exertions to efieot, in pursuance 
of t^e peremptory orders which he had received. He now 
hauled his wind on the same tack as the Aspasia, pouring in his 
0tarboard broadside as he rounded-to. xhe manoeuvre was 
good, as he thereby retained his weather-gage — and the wreck 
of his top-mast having fallen over his larboard side, he had his 
starboard broadside, which was all clear, and directed towards 
his opponent; moreover, he forced the Aspasia to follow him 
into the bay formed between the Bee du Kaz and the Bee du 
Ch^vre, where she would in all probability receive considerable 
damage from the batteries which lined the coast. 

Captain M was aware of all this ; but his only fear was 

that his enemy should run on shore, and prevent his carrying 
him into port. The Aspasia was soon abreast of her opponent 

and their broadsides were exchanged, when Captain M , who 

wished to bring the action to a speedy conclusion, shot his vessel 
ahead, which he was enabled to do, nrom his superiority of sail- 
ing, after the main- top-mast of the French frigate had been shot 
away. It was his intention not to have tacked until he could 
have fetched his antagonist, but the galling fire of the batteries, 
which now nulled hua every time, induced him to go about, • 
and, as he was in stays, a raking shot entered the cabin win- 
dows, and, in its passage along the main-deok| added ten men 
to his list of killed and wounded. 

^ Again the Mgates, on opposite tacks, poured in their broad- 
sides—the fore-yard of the Frenchman was divided in the slinffs, 
and fell, hanging by the topsail-sheets and lifts, and tearing the 
sails, which roll over the forecastle guns, and caught fire as they 
were discharged at the same moment. Kor did the Aspasia 
suffer less, for her mizen-top-mast was shot through, and her 
starboard anchor, cut from her bows, fell under her bottom and 
tore away the cable (a short range of which Captain M--^ — had 
had the precaution to have on deck, as they fought so close in- 
shore). This threw the men at the guns into confusion, and 
brought the ship up in the wind. The cable was at last 
separated* and ilew out of the hawse-hole after the anohori 
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^MoIl plunged to the 'bottom ; but this was not effeetcrd, untiU 
like an enormous serpent, it had enfolded in its embraces three 
or four hapless men, who were carried with dreadful velocity to 
the hawse-hole, where their crushed bodies for a time stopped it 
from running out, and gave their shipmates an opportunity of 
dividing it with their axes. 

Order was eventually restored, and the Aspasia, who had 
been raked by her active opponent during the time that she was 
thrown up in the wind, continued her course, and as she passed 
the stem of the French frigate, luffed up and returned the com- 
pliment. The latter, anxious in his crippled state for the 
support of the batteries, which had already seriously injured 
his opponent, continued to forge ia-shore. 

'• We shall weather her now ;— 'bout sliip, Mr. Pearce. Re- 
collect, my lads," said Captain M , when the ship was about, 

** you'll reserve your fire till we touch her sides ; then all hands 
to board." 

The Aspasia ranged up on the weather quarter of her 
antagonist— Pearce, the master, conning her bv the captain's 
directions, so that the fore-chains of the French vessel should 
he hooked by the spare anchor of the Aspasia. The enemy, who, 
in his disabled state, was not in a situation to choose whether he 
would be boarded or not, poured in a double-shotted and de- 
structive broadside) and it was well for Captain M that his 

ship's company had received the reinforcement which they had 
from the Susanne, for the French frigate was crowded with men, 
and being now within pistol-shot, the troops, who were so thick 
on deck as to impede the motions of each other, kept up an 
incessant fire of musketry, cutting the Aspasia's running rig- 
ging, riddling her sails, and disablmg her men. 

"Hard a-port now !" cried Pearce, and the vessels came in 
collision, the spare anchor in the Aspasia's fore-chains catching 
and tearing away the backstays and lanyards of the enemy's 
fore-rigging, and, with a violent jerk, bringing down the fore* 
top-mast to windward. At this moment the reserved broadside 
of the Aspasia was discharged, and the two frigates heeled over 
opposite wavs, from the violent concussion of the air in the con- 
fined space oeween them. While yet enveloped in the smoke, 
the men flew up on deck, as they had been previously directed 

by Captain M , who leaped upon the quarter-deck hammocks 

ot his own frigate, and, holding with one hand by the mizen- 
top-mast backstay, with his sword in the other, waving to en- 
courage his men, waited a second or two for the closing of the 
after-parts of the vessels, before he led on his boarders. 

The smoke rolled away through the masts of the French 
frigate, and discovered her captain, with equal disregard to his 
safety, in nearly a similar position on the hammock rails of his 
own vessel. The rival commanders were not six feet apart, 
ivhen the main-chains of the two vessels crashed as the^ came 
in colUsion. The French captain drew a pistol from ms belt 
and levelled it at Captain M ^ whose fate appeared to be oer- 
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tain ; when, at the critical moment, a hat, thrown from tlie 
quarter-deck of the Aspasia, right into the face of the French- 
man, hlinded him for a moment, and his pistol went off without 
taking effect. 

"Capital shot, that, Willy!" cried M*Elvina, as he sprang 
from the hammocks with his sword, " giving point " in advance, 
and, while still darting through the air with the impetus of his 
spring, passing it through the hody of the French captain, who 
fell hack on his own quarter-deck, while M'Elvina, fortunately 
for. himself, dropped into the chains, for, had he a hundred lives, 
they would have fallen a sacrifice to the exasperated French- 
men : hut the smugglers had followed M*Elvina, and Captain 

M , with the rest of his ship's company, were thronging, 

like hees, in the rigging, hammocks, and chains of their oppo- 
nent. From the destructive lire of the French troops, many an 
English seaman fell dead, or, severely wounded, was reserved 
for a worse fate — that of falling overheard between the ships, 
and, at the heave of the sea, being crushed between their sides. 
Many a gallant spirit was separated from its body by this horrid 
death as the strife continued. 

Possession was at length gained of the quarter-deck ; but the 
carnage was not to cease. The French troops stationed in the 
boats on the booms, formed a sort of pyramid, vomiting incessant 
fire ; and the commandant had had the sagacity to draw up 
three lines of his men, with their bayonets fixed, from one side 
of the vessel to the other, abreast of the gangways, forming a 
barrier, behind which the crew of the French mgate had re- 
treated, and which was impenetrable to the gallant crew of the 
Aspasia, who were only provided with short cutlasses. 

Captain M , as he saw his men falling on every side, and 

every attempt to force a passage unsuccessful, although accom- 
panied with neavy loss of lives, found himself, as it were, in a 
trap. To force his way through appeared impossible — ^to retreat 
was against his nature. M*Eivina, who had been fighting by 
his side, perceived the awkward and dangerous predicament 
they were in, and his ready talent suggested a remedy. Calling 
out loudly, " Susannes ! away there !—follow me ! an order 
instantly obeyed by his men, he disappeared with them over 
the hammocks, leaping back upon the quarter-deck of the 
Aspasia.^ 

*' Curses on the smuggler, he has run for it. At them again, 
my Britons, never mind," cried the first-lieutenant, leading on 
the men against the phalanx of bayonets. — But it was not as 
the first-lieutenant had supposed ; for before the cutlasses of 
the seamen had time again to strike fire upon the steel points 
which opposed their passage, M*Elvina reappeared in the fore- 
rigging of the French vessel, followed by nis smugglers, who 
attacked the French troops in the rear, with a loud yell, and an 
impetuosity that was irresistible. The diversion was announced 
by a cheer from Captain M and his party abaft, who, rush- 
ing upon the bayonets of the Frenchmen, already in confusion 
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£ronitlie attack of M'Elvina, forced them down on themain- 
deok, and in a few minutes the hatches were secured over the 
remainder of the crew, and the tricoloured ensign disappeared 
from the gaff, and announced to the spectators in the batteries 
on shore, that ** Britannia ruled tJie waves.* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's prid« 
Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died 
With the gallant, good Rion, — 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o'er their grave 
TVhilc the billow mournfUl rolls. 
And the mermaid's song condoles, 
Singing glory to the sould 

Of the brave ! 

Campbell. 

Hasty congratulations between the suryiyors of the victorious 
party were exchanged as they proceeded to obey the orders 
which were issued by Captain M , who directed their atten- 
tion to the relief of the wounded, lying in heaps upon the deck, 
in many instances nearly smotherea with the dead bodies which 
had fallen upon them, and which their own exhausted powers 
would not permit them to remove. The task of separation of 
those who were past all mortal aid from those who might still 
derive benefit from surgical assistance, was as tedious as it was 
afflicting. Ko distinction was made between the rival sufferers* 
but, as they came to hand, English or French, they were care- 
fully conveyed to the half-decks of the respective ships, the 
surgeons of which were in readiness to receive them, their shirt- 
sleeves turned up to the elbows, and hands and arms stained 
with blood, provmg that they had already been actively em- 
ployed in the duties of their profession. 
On the foremost part of the larboard side of the French irigate's 

Suarter-deck, where Captain M and his crew had boarded, 
le dead and dying lay in a heap, the summit of which was 
level with the tops of the oarronaaes that they were between ; 
and an occasional low groan from under the mass, intimated 
that some were there who were dying more from the pressure of 
the other bodies, than from the extent of their own wounds. 

Captain M , although he had lost much blood, and was 

still bleeding profusely, would not leave the deck until he had 
collected a partjr to separate the pile; and many were relieved^ 
who, in a few minutes more, would have been suffocated. 

At the bottom of the heap was the body of the gallant French 
captain ; and Captain M was giving directions to the first- 
lieutenant to have it carried below, when Willy, who was 
earnestly looking about the deck, brushed up against the latter, 
who said to him— 
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" Come, youngster, out of the way, you're no nae here.** 

" Has any one seen my hat ?" interrogated the boy, as be 
obeyed the order, and removed to a short distance. 

" Here it iS) my bantam," said one of the boatswain's -mates, 
who had discovered it as they removed the body of the French 
captain, under which it had lain, jammed as flat as a pancake. 

" Then it was to you that I was indebted for that well-timed 
assistance," said Captain M , taking the hat from the boat- 
swain' s-mate, and restoring it as well as he could to its former 
shape before he put it on Willy's head. 

"Willy looked up in the captain's face, and smiled assent as 
he walked away. i 

" A ffood turn is never lost," observed Captain M ; ** and 

the old fable of the mouse and the lion is constantlv recniring 
to make us humble. If I had not put that boy on the quarter- 
deck, I should in all probability have made a vacancy. It was 
remarkable presence of mind on his part." 

We have not broken in upon our narrative to state, that, 
during the scene we have described, Mr. Pearce, the master, 
had succeeded in putting both vessels before the wind, although 
they still were hugged in each other's embraces, as if they had 
fdways been the best friends in the world, and they were now 
out of the reach of the enemy's batteries, which (as soon as they 
peroeived the unfavoiu*able results of the action) had com- 
menced firing with red-hot balls, emblematical of their wrath. 

When the wounded had been carried below, and placed in 
comparative comfort on board of their respective ships, the dead 
bodies were next examined. Those of the French (with the ex- 
eeption of that of the captain) were launched overboard ; while 
those of the English were carried to their own frigate, the only 
instance in which any difference was shown between the rival 
sufferers. The hatches were then removed, and the French 
officers, having delivered up their swords, were permitted to re- 
main on deck upon parole, while the men were secured down 
below in the fore ana main holes of the Aspasia, the hatchways 
being covered over with a strong splinter-netting, that they 
might not be deprived of fresh air in their crowded situation. 
The charge of the prize having been confided to the first-lieu- 
tenant and fifty men, the two ships were separated, and laid to, 
to repair the damages sustained in the conflict. 

Captain M , whose wounds were not serious, had descended 

for a short time to have them washed and dressed. His anxiety 
to put his ship in an efficient state, and ^et clear of the bay, 
previously to oad weather coming on, had induced him to return 
on deck as soon as he had taken a little refreshment. 

M*Elvina had also cleansed himself from the gore with which 
he had been begrimed, and, having applied to the surgeon to 
assuage the pain of a severe cut which ne had received on his 
shoulder, came upon the quarter-deck with his arm in a sling, 
dressed with his usual pre'cision and neatness. He touched his 
hat to Captain M , with whom he had not communicated 
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since he had quitted him on the quarter-deck of the French 
friRrate, to create the fortunate diversion in favour of the hoarders. 

" Captain M*Elvina," said Captain M , taking his hand, 

CLXid shaking: it warmly, " I can hardly express how much I am 
oUigred to you for your conduct this day. You may he assured 
tliat» upon my return, I shall not fail to make a proper repre- 
sentation of it to government. I only wish that there was any 
situation in my ship that could induce you to remain." 

*• Thank you, Captain M-— — ," replied M*Elvina, smiling ; 
** but, although on a smaller scale, I have long been accustomed 
to command ; and I should be very sorry that a vacancy should 
occur in the only situation that I would accept.*' 

•• I expected an answer to that effect," replied Captain M . 

" However, you have this day nobly redeemed your character, 
and silenced any imputations of hostility to your country that 
might be thrown upon you in consequence of your late employ- 
ment ; and I sincerely congratulate you." 

" Captain M , as you are kind enough to express friendly 

feelings towards me, may I request they may be shown by the 
interest you take in young Seymour ? I cannot but approve his 
following the honourable career marked out for him ; and my 
regret at parting with one who has so entwined himself round 
my heart, will be considerably lessened by the assurance that 

you will be his friend and protector. Any expenses " 

" Not one word upon that score," replied Captain M : 

*' the boy saved my life this da^ bv his unusual presence of mind, 
and I shall watch over him as if he were my own child." 
•• His education ?" 

" Shall be attended to. I pledge yon my honour to do him 
every justice." 

M'Elvina bowed, and walked away to the other side of the 
quarter-deck ; the idea of parting with Willy was always painful 
to him, and, weak with the loss of blood, he was afraid that 
the emotion would be perceived, which he now felt less able to 
control. 

Thus it is with proud man. He struggles to conceal effects 
arising &om feelings which do honour to his nature ; but feels 
no shame when he disgraces himself by allowing his passions to 

§et the better of his reason — and all because he would not be 
liought tDomanish ! I'm particularly fond of crying myself. 
The list of killed and wounded was broup:ht up by the second- 
lieutenant (the duty of the first, who was in charge of the pri2e. 
having devolved upon him) — the former having been ascertained 
by mustering the uiip's company, the latter from the report of 
the surgeon. 

A deep sigh escaped f^m the breast of the captain as 
he looked down at the total. Forty -four killed — sixty-seven 
wounded ! This is heavy indeed, roor Stevenson, I thought 
he was only wounded." 

"Since dead, sir," replied the second-lieutenant ; "we have 
lOBt a pleasant messmate." 
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" And his Majesty a valuable officer," replied tlie captain. " I 
am afraid his mother will feel it in more ways than one — ^he 
supported her, I think." 

** He did, sir : will you not give an acting order to one of the 
young gentlemen?" (It was the third-lieutetnant oyer -whom 
they were lamenting.) 

" Yes, make it out for Mr. Robertson." 
. " He's in the list, sir." 

" What ! killed? So he is, poor fellow ! Well, then— Mr. 
Wheatley— let it be made out for him." 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

It was not until the ensninff day that the loss of the enemy 
could be ascertained. Crowdea as were her decks with troops, 
it was enormous. Not only the first and second captains, second- 
lieutenant, and seven junior officers of the frigate had failen, but 
eleven officers of the detachment of soldiers sent on board of 
her. The total loss appeared to be one hundred and forty- 
seven killed, and one hundred and eighty-four wounded, out of 
an aggregate of nearly nine hundred men. 

In a few days the Aspasia and her prize arrived at Plymouth, 
the English colours proudly waving over the tricoloured flag: of 
her late opponent, and both vessels ran into Hamoaze, amidst 
the cheers of thousands of spectators, assembled upon Mount 
Wise and Mount Edgecomb to greet their gallant ana successful 

defenders. Captain M immediatelv proceeded to London, 

where the representation which he made of M'Elvina's conduct 
was followed oy an order for his immediate release, and M'El-. 
vina, taking an affectionate leave of Willy, with a parting 
injunction to " be honesty" set off to report to old Homblow, and 
his daughter Susan, all the circumstances attending the capture 
of his lugger, and the events whicli had subsequently ensued. 



CHAPTEE XVni. 

So ; poverty at home, and debts abroad ; 

My present fortune bad ; my hopes yet worse f 

What will become of me ? 

SouTBEBON^s IsahdJo, 

The gentleman who had supposed himself the next heir to the 
entailed property, vacant by the demise of Admiral De Courcy, 

and whose hasty visit and departure from Hall we have 

mentioned in a previous chapter, was a third cousin of the de- 
ceased. His history is short. He had squandered away the 
personal property left him by his father ; and his family estate, 
which was ol greater extent than value, was mortgaged for even 
more than it was worth. He had latterly subsisted by borrowing 
large sums of money at exorbitant interest, upon the ex- 
pectancy of succeeding to the property of Admiral De Courcy. 
The result of his visit to the hall was, therefore, unsatisfactory 
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in more ways than one ; and before he had arrived at his own 
residence, his obsequious little friend in black had reminded him 
of certain bonds which were in his possession, and assumed a tone 
ajnd demeanour towards his client very different from that in 
■which he had addressed the suj^posed inneritor of the large pro- 
perty of D ; intimating, in very plain terms, that some 

speedy arrangement must be made. 

Kainsoourt, who had nothing left except the old castle on his 
property at Galway, his manorial rights, and the unbounded 
attachment and devotion of the wild tenants, who looked upon 
him as their feudal chieftain, felt convinced that he had no re- 
source but to escape from his numerous creditors, who would 
not hesitate to put him in durance, and whose impatience had 
heen with difficulty restrained until the death of the admiral. 
The speedy arrangement upon which he determined was, to set 
off immediately for Ireland, and, by regaining his castle, defv 
legal authority, — if there could be found any that would be rash 
enough to attempt his person, when encircled by his lawless 
retainers. 

As he descended from the chaise, at the handsomelv furnished 
lodgings, in the west end of the metropolis, which he had en- 

gaged, his companion informed him, with a haughty air, that 
e would have the honour of paying hisr respects on the ensuing 
noon ; while Rainscourt, with his usual indifference to money, 
dismissed the postboys with a handsome gratuity, although 
there were not many ^ineas left in his purse ; and then pro- 
ceeded up to the drawing-room, on the first floor, where his wife 
and only daughter were anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

Mrs. Kainscourt, still a fine and elegant woman, had, in her 
youth, been remarkable for her great personal attractions ; and, 
for two seasons, had been considered as the belle of the Irish 
metropolis. She was, at that period, a high-spirited and gene- 
rous-minded girl, easily provoked, and as easily appeased — 
proud of her beauty and her accomplishments, which her 
worldly-minded parents were in hopes would be bartered for a 
coronet. Kainscourt was also, at that time, one of the hand- 
somest, if not the handsomest man in Irelaud, with the advantage 
of polished manners, talent, and ancient birth. Received and 
courted in every society, he was as indefatigable in squandering 
away his property, as the parents of Mrs. Rainscourt were in 
trying to obtain an advantageous establishment for their 
daughter. Rainscourt was proud and overbearing in disposi- 
tion : vain, to excess, of his personal advantages, he considered 
himself to be irresistible with the other sex. He had seen and 
admired his future spouse ; but still, as. he required an alliance 
which would enable, nim to indulge in his extravagance, and as 
her parents were aware that Rainscourt was, or would soon be, 
a ruined man, in all probabOity they would never have come in 
contact, but have rolled in different orbits, more consonant to 
their views and their happiness, had it not occurred that, at a 
large and convivial party, Kainscourt's vanity had been piqued by 
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his companions, who told him that he never could obtain th 

hand of Miss , whose parents aspired to a hif>:her connexion 

Piqued at this remark, and flushed with the wine that liad heez 
freely circulated, he offered to stake a considerahle sum that h 
would succeed before a certain allotted time. The irag^r wai 
accepted. Bainsoourt courted without affection; and, hy his 
assiduities and feigned attachment, ultimately succeeded h 
persuading the fonasirl to destroy all the golden yiaions of her 
parents, and resign nerself to his arms, where he assured her 
that competence and love would be found more than commen- 
surate to a coronet and neglect. 

They eloped ; — all Dublin was in an uproar for three days. 
Bainscourt received the amount of his bet, and the congratula- 
tions of his friends, and for a short time he and his ^^ife Jived 
together without any serious fracas. The first that occurred 
proceeded from an anonymous letter, evidently written b^ some 
envious and disappointed female, acquainting Mrs. Rainsoourt 
with all the circumstances attending the bet to which she had 
been sacrificed. This mortifying news was received with showers 
of tears, and some upbraiding ; for Mrs. Rainscourt really loved 
her husband ; and although patched up by Rainscourt' s protesta- 
tions, as to the falsehood of the accusation, it sunk deep into her 
heart, and was but the forerunner of future misery. 

Rainscourt soon became tired of a woman whom he had never 
loved ; cursed his own vanity, that had induced him to saddle 
himself with such an incumbrance as a wife ; and, by alternate 
violence and moroseness, irritated her feelings, and roused her 
spirit. Neglect on his part produced indifference on her side ; 
and as the means of gaiety and expense melted away, so did all 
resx>ect and esteem for each other. 

An extravagant man seldom makes a good husband; he 
becomes embarrassed, and his circumstances prey upon his 
mind, and sour his temper. A woman who has, before marriage, 
been the admiration of the metropolis, is not very likely to prove 
a good wife. She still sighs for the adulation that she received, 
and which, from habit, has become necessary to her, and woula 
exact from the man for whom she has given up the world, all the 
attention that she has lost by the sacrifioe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rainscourt were joined—but they were not one. 
Like many others in this world of error, their marriage might be 
lypified by a vial, of which one half has been filled with oil, and 
the other with water, having a cork in its mouth, which con- 
fined them, and forced them to remain in contact, although they 
refused to unite. The fruit of this marriage was one daughter, 
now about six years old. 

'* Well, Mr. Rainsoourt, all is weU, I hope ; and may 1 not kiss 
m^ daughter, and congratulate her upon being one of the largest 
heiresses in the kingdom } ** 

" You may, if you please, madam/' ' 

^'May, if I pleased Why, is it not so» Mr. Bainscoort?" 
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. replied tte lady, startled at the moody brow of her huBband, as 
-- "he threw himself on the sofa. 

Now, Kainscourt would not have so immediately answered the 

- question, but he was determined that his spouse should participate 
: '" in those pangs of disappointment which swelled his own breast ; 
"' ' as a partner of all his joys, she was, of course, fully entitled to an 
^ equal proportion of his cares. 

** No, madam — it is not so." 
'^- *• Surely you are trifling with me, Mr. Eainsoourt: is not the 
^ admiral dead?" ^ 

- •* Yes, madam, and his grandchild is alive." 

*• His ffrandchild ! " cried the lady, in aUo^ pallid with vexa- 
^ tion and disappointment. "Well, Mr. Rainscourt, this is 

- another specimen of your usual prudence and foresight. What 
^- man in his senses would not have ascertained such a fact, pre- 
i ): vious to squandering away his whole property, and leaving his 
2 if daughter a beggar ? * ' 

;i3 " I think, madam, if the property has been squandered, as you 

*iS term it, that you have assisted me in so doing ; at all events, the 

is property was my own; for I cannot exactly recollect that you 

it increased it one shilling when I married you." 
?". " Certainly, not much, Mr. Rainscourt, except, indeed, the 

I amount of the bet. I consider that as my marriage portion," re- 
plied the lady, with a sneer. 

i: " Never made a worse bet in my life," replied the gentleman, 

II throwing his legs upon the sofa. 

? ** Perhaps not," renlied his wife, with offended seriousness; 

B ** but recollect, Mr. Kainscourt, that t/ou have no one to blame 
fi but yourself— yoM were not deceived. I might have been happy 
s — might have met with sincerity and reciprocal affection. Your 
conduct towards me was an act of cruelty, which would have 
'; called forth some compunction in the breast of my bitterest 
! enemy ; and yet, unoffending, I was heartlessly sacrificed to 
t your vanity." 

r " Say, rather, to your own, which blinded you, or you would 

If have been able to discriminate better." 

I Mrs. Rainscourt burst into tears. Before her emotion could 

I be controlled, her husband, who was hardened to these scenes of 

alternate anger and grief, either was, or pretended to be, in a 
! sound sleep. 

I The httle girl had nestled close to her mother at the ebullitioB 

i of her feelings, and waited in silence until it was exhausted. 

"Why, mamma, I thought you said we should be so happy 
I now." 
; ** Did I, my dear ? " replied Mrs. Eainsoourt, mournfully. 

" Tes, you did, and told me that we should have a fine house 

in London, and that we should not go back to the old castle 

again. I was sorry for that, though. Where shall we go noWf 

mamma?" 
** God knows, my child ; you must ask your father." 
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" Papa's asleep, and I must not woke him. I do hope we shall 
go back to the castle." 

" Then you'll have your wish, my love," replied Mr. Kains- 
court, rousing: up, "for I start this very evening." 

" Are we to go with you, Mr. Rainscourt ? " asked Mrs. Itains- 
oourt, calmly ; " or are we to be left here ? " 

** As you please ; but I must be off, for that little scoundrel, 

T , threatened me with a visit to-morrow morning as I got 

out of the chaise, and I am aware that he will not come Tvithout 
a companion or two." 

" T ! What T ? your friend T ! that yon brought 

from Dublin with you, and who professes so much admiration 
and esteem— your own factotum r 

"Yes, my own factotum — snivellinq: little scoundrel. But, 
however, there's no time to be lost. You have some jewels, my 
dear, and other articles of value ; you had better pack them np, 
and consign them to me as soon as possible. Youmav then take 
your choice, — go with me now, or follow me in a day or two. 
They cannot arrest you, ' ' 

"I am aware of that, Mr. Rainscourt," replied the lady; 
" but as I may not have the means of following, my daughter 
and I will, if you nlease, become a part of your travellini^: in- 
cumbrance, as well as the jewels and other articles of value." 

" Be it so/' replied the gentleman, who perfectly understood 
her sarcastic meaning, but did not think it advisable to retort 
at the moment ; " one post-chaise will carry us all ; but wa 
must leave town at twelve o'clock this night. If I recollect 
right, we are asked to a rout at Lady Q *s ?" 

" We are ; but pray, Mr. Rainscourt, how am I to get ready 
80 soon ? The servants must be paid'—all the bills must be 
caUedin." 

" If you wait until I can pay all the bills, yon must wait till 
eternity, perhaps. Pack up everything of value that is jwrtable, 
without the knowledge of the servants ; your jewels you can 
have ujpon your own person, or in a pocket, if you ever wear 
one. Order the carriage — dress, and we will both go to the 
rout. I shall leave word with Roberts to bring me any letters 
which may be sent, telling him that the admiral is not dead yet, 
although hourly expected-— nothing has transpired to the con- 
trary. I can slip away from the rout, and write the letter 
myself, which I will send by a porter. When I go home, and 
the chaise which I shall order is at the door, I will put Emily in 

it, and call for you at Lady Q 's. The servants may suspect 

something, but it will then be too late." 

Danger will unite those who are at variance. Mrs. R. entered 
readily into the proposed arrangements, which necessity. im- 
posed upon them, and in a few hours, father, mother, and' 
daughter were on their way to Ireland, leaving the hou8e?rent, 
butwiers', bakers', chandlers', and all other bUls, of no trifling 
sum total, to be paid at some more favourable opportunity. The 
servants indemnified themselves as well aa they could, by seizing 
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^^hat was leffc, and cursing the elopers; and the obsequious 
little gentleman in black vowed vengeance as he quitted the 
deserted mansion, to which he had paid his promised visit in 
the morning, with a particular friend or two, to enforce his argu- 
ments with Mr. Kainscourt. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

F<a. Have you provided me here half a dozen snffioient men ? 

Shed, Marry have we, sir. 

Fal. Let me see them, I beseech yon. 

Bhal, Where's the roll ! where's the roll I 

— — — Let them apx>ear as I call. 

Shakspeare. 

As the reader will have a more intimate acquaintance with 
them hereafter, I must now enter into some description of the 
characters of the captain and officers, with whom our hero was 
fated to be a shipmate. To begin with the captain, who has 
already made his appearance in the course of these pages : — 

Captain M was the. son of a north-country gentleman — 

one of the numerous class still existing in this world, who hav« 
inherited large ideas and small fortunes. As usual, the latter 
were got rid of much sooner than the former. The consequence 
was, that although young M was an only son, it was con- 
sidered advisable that he should be brought up to some profes- 
sion. The naval service was selected by himself, and approved 
of by his father, who, although he had no money, had some in- 
terest,— that is to say, he had powerful and wealthy connec- 
tions, who, for their own sakes, rather than have to support 
their yoimg relation, would exert themselves to make him 
independent. 

M rose to the rank of post-captain as fast as his friends 

could wish, and did credit to their patronage. Having once 
obtained for him the highest rank that the profession could oflfer, 
until he became an admiral from seinority, tney thoug^ht that they 

had done enough ; and had it not been that Captain M , by 

his zeal and abilities, had secured a personal interest at thJb 
Board, he might have languished on half-pay ; but his services 
were appreciated, and he was too good an officer not to be em- 

Eloyed. His father was dead, and the payment of debts which 
e had contracted, and the purchase of an annuity for his 
mother, had swallowed up almost all the prize-money which 
Captain M— ; — , who had been very successful, had realized ; 
but he was single from choice, and frugal from habit. His pay, 
and the interest of the small remains of prize-money in tha 
funds, were more than adequate to his wants. He was enthu- 
siastic in his profession, and had the bad taste to prefer a fine 
ship to a fine lad v. 

Having entered the service at a later period than was usual, 
he had the advantage of an excellent eaucation» which, being 

e 
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naturally of a serious disposition, and fond of reading^ , lie had 
very much improved by study. As an officer he was a perfect 
master of his profession, both in theory and practice, and was 
what is termea afloat, " all for the seryioe." indeed, this feeling 
was so powerful in him, that, like Aaron's rod, it swallowed up 
all the rest. If there was any blemish in his character, it was 
in this point. Correct himself, he made no allowance for indis- 
oretioh ; inflexibly severe, but always Just, he in no instance 
ever spared himself, nor would he ever be persuaded to spare 
others. The rules and regulations of the service, as laid down 
bj the Board of Admiralty, and the articles of war, -were as 
ri^dly observed by him, and exacted from others, as if they had 
been added to the Decalogue ; and any deviation or neglect was 
sure to bring down reprimand or punishment upon the offender, 
whether it happned to be the senior lieutenant, or the smalleflt 
bov in the ship s company;. 

fiut, with all his severity, so determined was Captain M 

to be just, that he never would exercise the power without due 
reflection. On one occasion, in which the conduct of a sailor 
had been very offensive, the first-lieutenant observed that sam- 
marv punishment would have a very beneficial effect upon the 

fihip^s company in general. " Perhaps it might, Mr. H ,'* 

replied he ; "out it is against a rule which 1 have laid down, 
and from which 1 never deviate. Irritated as 1 am at this 
moment with the man's conduct, I may perhaps consider it in 
a more heinous light than it deserves, and be guilty of too great 
severity. 1 am liable to error, — subject, as others, to be led away 
by the feelings of the moment— ana. have therefore made a com- 
pact with myself never to punish until twenty- four hours after 
the offence has been committed ; and so repeatedly, when at the 
time 1 have settled in my mind the quantum of punishment that 
the^ offender should receive, have I found, upon reflection, 
which delay has given time for, reasons to mitigate the severity, 
that 1 wish, for me benefit of the service, that the Admiral^ 
would give a standing order to that effect." 

Such was the character of Captain M-— *-• It hardlsr need 
be added, after the events already narrated of this history, 
that he was a man of undaunted bravery. In his person, he 
was tall, aT" 1 rather slight in figure. His features were regular; 
but there was a sternness in his countenance, and lines of deep 
thought on his brow, which rendered the expression unpleasing. 
It was only when he smiled that you would have nronoimcM 
him handsome ; then he was more than handsome^— ne was &s* 
dnating. 

Mr. £ull:f, the first-lieutenant (who was the second-lieutenant 
in the ship in the action with the French frigate), was an officer 
who well understood his duty. He had the merit of impUoitly 
obeying all orders ; and, considerinp; the well-known fact, that 
a first-ueutenant has always sufficient cause to be put oat of 
temper at least twenty times during the twelve hours, he was 
ta good-tempered as a first-lieutenant could possibly oe. He 
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liad entered the service when very young, and, being of humble 
extraction, had not had any advantage of education. In person, 
be was short and thick-set, and havmff suffered severely from 
the small-pox during his infancy, was by no means prepossess- 
in g in his outward appearance. 

The second-lieutenant, whose name was Price, was a good- 
looking young man, who kept his watch and read Shakspeare. 
He was constantly attempting to quote his favourite author ; 
i but, fortunately for those who were not fond of quotations, his 
[ memory was very defective. 

{ Mr. Courtenay, the third-lieutenant, was a little, bilious- 

j looking personage, who, to use the master's phraseology, was 
never quite happy unless he was d'— d miserable. He was full 
\ of misfortunes and grievances, and always complaining or 
I laughing, at his real or imaginary^ disasters ; but his complaint 
would often end in a laugh, or his mirth terminate in a whine. 
} You never could exactly say, whether he was in joke or in 
f earnest. There was such a serio-comic humour about him, that 
\ one side of his countenance would express pleasure, while the 
J other indicated vexation. There seemed to be a perpetual war, 
, in his composition, of good-humour versus bile, botn of which 

were most unaccountably blended in the same temperament. 
^ According to seniority, Mr. Pearce, the master, is the next to 

be introduced to the reader : in external appearance, a roughs 
hard-headed north-countryman ; but, with an unpromising ex- 
terior, he was a man of sense and feeling. He had every requi* 
, site for his situation : his nerves were like a chain-cable ; he 
was correct and zealous in his duty ; and agreat favourite of 
the captain's, who was his countryman. He was about fifty 
years of age, a married man, with a large family. 
The surgeon, whose name was Macallan, was also most de« 

servedly a great favourite with Captain M ; indeed there 

was a friendship between them, ^own out of long acquaintance 
with each other's worth, inconsistent with, and unusual, in a 
service where the almost despotic power of the superior renders 
the intimacy of the inferior similar to the smoothing with your 
hand the paw of a lion, whose fangs, in a moment of caprice, 
may be darted into your flesh. He was a slight^made, spare 
man, of about thirty-five years of age, and haa graduated and 
received his diploma at Edinburgh, — an unusual circumstance 
at that period, although the education in the service was so de- 
fective, that the medical officers were generally the best informed 
in the ship. But he was more than the above ; he was a natu** 
ralist, a man of profound research, and well informed upon most 
points— of an amiable and gentle disposition, and a sincere 
Christian. 

It would naturally be inferred, that those whose profession it 

is to investigate the human frame, and constantly have before 

their eyes the truth that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, 

* would oe more inclined than others to acknowledge the infinite 

wisdom and power. But this is too often fi)und not to be th« 

02 
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case, and it would appear as if the old scholiam, that " too muok 
familiarity breeds contempt," may be found to act upon the 
human mind even when in communion with the Deity. With 
what awe does the first acquaintance with death impress us ! 
What a thrill passes through the livinff, as it bends over the in- 
animate body, from which the spirit nas departed ! The clay 
that returns to the dust from which it sprung, — the tenement 
that was lately endued with volition and life, — ^the frame that 
exhibited a perfection of mechanism, deriding all human power* 
and confounding all human imagination, now an inanimate 
mass, rapidly decomposing, and soon to become a heap of cor- 
ruption. 

Strong as the feeling is, how evanescent it becomes, when 
once familiarised ! It has no longer power over the senses, and 
the soldier and sailor pillow themselves on the corpse, with per* 
feet indifference, if not with a jest. So it is with those who are 
accustomed to post-mortem arrangements, who wash and lay out 
the body previous to interment. 

Yet, although we acknowledge that habit will remove the first 
imi^ressions of awe, how is it that the minute investigation upon 
which conviction ought to be founded, should too often have the 
contrary effect from that which it should produce ? Is it because 
mystery, the parent of awe, is in a certain degree removed ? 

Faith, says the apostle, is the evidence of things not seen. 
There would be no merit in believing what is perfectly evident 
to the senses. Yet some would argue, that the evidence ought 
to be more clear and palpable. If so, would not the awe be also 
removed, and would rehgion gain by it ? We have enough im- 

Earted to convince us that all is ri^ht; and is not that which is 
idden or secret purposelv intended to produce that awe, without 
which the proud mind of man would spurn at infinite wisdom? 
The above digression had nearly caused me to omit, that 
Macallan had one peculiar failing. His language, from long 
study, had been borrowed from books, more than from men ; 
and when he entered upon his favourite science of natural 
history, his enthusiasm made him more pedantic in his style 
and pompous in his phraseology than ever. But who is perfect? 
The purser, O'Keefe, was an elderly man, very careful of the 

Sounds, shillrngs. and pence. He was affected with an incurable 
eafiiess, which ne never thought proper to acknowledge — ^but 
catching at a word or two in the sentence, would frame his 
answer accordingly, occasioning frequent mirth to his mess- 
mates, whom he imagined were laughing with, and not at him. 
For the present, I shall pass over the rest of the officers, with 
the exception of the boatswain, whose character was of a very 
peculiar nature. 

He was a man who had long been considered as one of the best 
boatswains in the service, and had been applied for by Captain 

M . He used his cane with severity, but had always some 

jest at hand to soften down the smart of the blow, and was very 
active in his own per8on» setting an example to the men. It 
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had, however, happened, that about a 3rear before be joined, 
Mr. Hardsett had been induced by his wife to go with her to a 
conventicle, which the rising sect of methodists had established 
at the port where she resided; and whether it was that Ids 
former life smote his conscience, or that the preacher was un- 
usually powerful, he soon became one of the most zealous of his 
converts. He read nothing but his Bible, which emplojred all 
his leisure hours, and he was continually quoting it in Ms con- 
versation. But he was not exactly a methodist, taking the 
cognomen in the worst or the best interpretation ; he was an 
enthusiast and a fanatic — notwithstanding which, he contrived 
that his duty towards his Maker should not interfere with that 

of boatswain of the ship. Cantain M regretted the man's 

higotry ; but as he never tried to make any converts, and did 
his duty in his situation, the captain did not attempt to inter- 
fere with his religious opinions,— the more so, as he was convinced 
that Hardsett was sincere. 

The Aspasia was but a short time in harbour, for the captain 
was anxious to add to the laurels which he had already won ; 
and having reported the ship ready for sea, received an order to 
proceed to the West India station. The frigate was unmoored, 
the blue-peter hoisted, and the fore- topsail loosened as the signal 
for departure : and after lying a short time with her anchor 

•* shot stay apeak," Captain M came on board, — the anchor 

was run up to the bows, and once more the frigate started, like 
an armed knight in search of battle and adventure. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon, and the tenants of the 
pun-room had assembled to their repast. ** Now all my misery 
is about to commence," cried Courtenay, as he took his seat at 
the gun-room table, on which the dinner was smoking in all the 
variety of pea-soup, Irish stew, and boiled mutton with caper 
sauce. 

"Indeed!" said the master. " Pray, then, what is it that 
you have been grumbling about, ever since you have joined the 
ship?" 

"Pshaw, they were only petty vexations, but now we are at 
sea. I shall be sea- sick. I am always obliged to throw off the 
accumulation of bile whenever I go out of harbour." 

"I say, doctor," replied Pearce, " can you stop up the leak in that 
little gentleman's liver } He's not content to Keep a hand-pump 
going to get rid of his bile when in harbour, but it seems that 
he requires the chain-pum]}8 to be manned when he goes to sea." 
"Chain-pumps!" exclaimed Courtenay, shuddering, and 
drawing back his head with a grimace at the idea of such a 
forcible discharge, and then looKing round at his messmates 
with one of his serio-comic faces. 
" Pumps ! ay," said Price ; " you remember Shakspeare in 

the Tempest— -he says— dear me,-— I " 

"Come, Price," said Courtenay, " don't make me sick before 
my time,— it's unkind. You don't know what an analogy there 
is between spouting and sea-sickness* In both oases you throw 
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up what 18 nanseous, because yonr head or yotir atomaoli is teo 
weak to retain it. Spare me, then, a quotation, my dear fellow, 
till you see me in the a^ony of Nature ' aback,' and then one 
will be of servioe in asfiisting her efforts to 'box off.' I say, 
Silly Pitt, did yon stow away the two jars of piokled cabbage 
in my cabin?" 

We must here break off the conversation to introdace this 
personage to the reader. He was a black, who ran away, -when 
quite a lad, from his master at Barbadoes, and entered on. board 
of a man-of-war. Macallan, the surgeon, had taken a fancy to 
him, and he had been his servant for some vears, following him 
into different ships. He was a very intelligent and singular 
character. Macallan had taught him to read and write, and he 
was not a little proud of his acquirements. He was exoessively 
good-humoured, and a general favourite of the officers and 
ship's companv, who used to amuse themselves witii his pe- 
culiarities, and allow him a greater freedom than usual. But 
Billy's grand forte, in his own opinion, was a lexicographer. 
He had a small Entick's dictionary, which he always carried in 
his jacket pocket, and nothing gave him so much pleasure as 
any one referring to him for the meaning of a hard word, which, 
although he could not always explain correctly, he certainly did 
most readily. Moreover, he was, as may be supposed, very fond 
of interlarding his conversation with hign-sounding phraseology, 
without much regard as to the context. 

Although Billy Pitt was the doctor's servant, Courtenay, who 
had taken a great fancy to him, used to employ him as his own, 
to which, as the doctor was not a man who required much 
attendance himself, and was very good-natured, no objection 
had been raised. 

We must repeat the question — 

" I say, Billy Pitt, did you stow away the two jars of pickled 
cabbage in my cabin ?" 

" No, sar, 1 no hab'em to stow. Woman say, that Mr. 
Kartney not pay for the pickled onun— say quite incongrous 
send any more." 

" Not pay for the onions ! No, to be sure I didn't ; but I gave 
her a fresh order, which is the same thing." (Price laid down 
the potato which he was in the act of peeling, and stared at 
Courtenay with astonishment. ) * * Well, to a London tradesman, 
it is, 1 can assure you." 

" It may be, but I cannot conceive how. If you owe me ten 
shillings, I can't consider borrowing ten more the same thing as 
paying the first." 

^*Pooh, you do not understand these things." 

" I do not, most cei-tainly," replied the master, resuming his 
potato. 

" And so you haven't got them ?" resumed Courtenay to the 
servant. 

" No, sar. She say Massa Kartney owe nine shillings for 
i>nuns» and say I owe farteen for 'baccy, and not trust us any 
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snore. I tell just as she say, sir. Gentlemen never pay for 

anything. She call me d -d nigger, and say, like massa lik9 

man. I teU her not giye any more rhoromantade, and walk out 
of shop." 

" Well, how cursed annoying ! Now, I never set my mind 
upon anything but I'm disappointed.^ One might as well be 
Sancho in the Isle of Barataria. I think 1*11 go up to the cap-' 
tain, and ask him to heave- to, while I send for them. Do you 
think he would, master, eh ?" said Courtenay, in affected sun- 
plieity of interrogation. 

•• You had better try him," replied Pearce, laughing. 
•• Well, it would be very considerate of him, and pickled 
cabbage is the only thing that cures my sea-sickness."— -(Per-? 
ceiving Price about to speak)—" Stop now— it's no use— there's 
not a word about pickled cabbage in Shakspeare." 

" I did not say that there was," retorted Price ; "but there's 
* beef without mustard,' and that will be your case now." 

•* And there's * Write me down an ass,' "replied Courtenay, 
who was not a little vexed at the loss of his favourite condi- 
ment. 

•' Did yon hear what Courtenay said pf you, O'Keefe ?" con- 
tinued Price, turning to the purser — 

" Yes— yes— I know— hand him^ over a glass 5 but this is not 
a clane one. Steward, will you bring a clane wine-glass V 
The rest laughed, while Courtenay nroceeded. 
" Why, O'Keefe, you hear better tnan ever. I say, doctor, 
yon must put me in the sick list— I'm not fit to take charge of a 
watch." 

" If you'll prove that to me/' replied Macallan, " I certainly 
vnil report you." 

" Well, 1 11 prove it to you in five seconds. I'm just in that 
state, that if everything in the shi]^ was to go overboard to the 
devil, I shouldn't care. Now, with such a feeling of indif- 
ference, a person is not fit to be trusted with the charge of a 
watch." 

" That you're not fit to be trusted with the charge of a watch, 
as you state it yourself, I shall not deny," rephed Macallan ; 
'*but I consider that to be a complaint for which you ought 
rather to be put off the list that on it." 

" Ha I ha ! ha ! I sav, Courtenay, you know what Shakspearo 
says, * 'tis the curse of service,' that—that—" 

'* All hands, 'bout ship !" now resounded through the ship as^ 
it was repeated in the variety of basses of the boatswain and his 
mates, at either hatchway— one of the youngsters of the watch 
running down at the same time to acquaint the ofiLoers, in his 
shrill falsetto, with that which had been roared out loud enough 
to startle even the deaf purser.' The first-lieutenant, followed 
by the master, brushed by him, and was up the ladder before 
his supererogatory communication could be delivered. 

" flow cursed annoying I" cried Courtenay. " I was just 
feeling a little better, and now I shall be worse than e?«r," 
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' " You recollect in the Tempest," said Price, " where Shaks- 
peare says " 

"Forecastle, there!" roared out Captain M , from the 

qnarter-deck, in a yoice that was distinctly heard helow. 

" By Jove, you'd hotter skip for it, or you'll have what Cap- 
tain M says. He's hailing: your station," said Courtenay, 

laughing — a niece of advice immediately acted upon hy Price, 
who was up the ladder and on the forecastle in a few seconds. 
— ** And I must go up too. How cursed annojong to be stationed 
in the waist ! I^othina^ to do, except to stop my ears against 
the infernal stamp-ana-go of the marines and after-guards, 
over my head ; sweet music to a first-lieutenant, but to me dis- 
cord most horrible. I could stamp with vexation." 

" Had you not better go first and stamp afterwards ?" observed 
the surgeon, dnlv. 

" I think I had, indeed," replied Courtenay, as he bolted out 
of the gun-room door.—*' Cursed annoying ! but the captain's 
Buch a Dilions subject." 



CHAPTER XX. 

This chair shall be my state, this dagger mj sceptre, and this emhion 
vxj crown. 

Jlemy IV. Part /. 

We must now descend to the steerage, where our hero is seated 
in the berth, in company with a dozen more (as they designated 
themselves, from the extreme heat of their domicile) perspiring 
young heroes, who were amusing themselves with crunching 
hard biscuits, and at the same time a due proportion of those 
little animals of the scaribee tribe, denominated weevils, who 
had located themselves in the unleavened bread, and which the 
midshinmen declared to be the only fresh meat which they had 
tasted for some time. 

Captain M *s character stood so high at the Admiralty, 

that the major part of the young aspirants who had been com- 
mitted to his charge were of good family and connexions. At 
that time few of the aristocracy or gentry ventured to send their 
sons into the navy ; whereas, at present, none but those classes 
ean obtain admission. 

A better school for training young officers could not have been 
selected ; and the midshipmen's berth of the Aspasia was as 

superior to those in other ships, as Captain M was himself 

to the generality of his contemporary captains in the service. 
But I cannot pay these young men the compliment to introduce 
them one by one, as I did the gun-room officers. It would be an 
anomaly unheard of. I shall, therefore, with every respect for 
tiiem, describe them just as I want them. It was one bell after 
eight o'clock— a bottle of ship's rum, a black jack of putrid 
water, and a tin bread-basket, are on the table, which is lighted 
wil^ a tallow candle of about thirteen to the pound. 
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** I say, Mr. Jerry Sneak, what are you after there — ^what are 
you foraging for in that locker r" said one of the oldsters of the 
berth to^ a half-starved, weak-looking ohject of a youngster, 
-whose friends had sent him to sea with the hopes of improving 
his stamina. 

" ^What for? — why, for my supper if you must know. D'ye 
think I look too fat f I stowed it away before I went on deck, 
that it might not fall into your ravenous maw." 

•* Mind your stops, my Jack of the Bonehouse, or I shall shy 
a hiscuit at your head." 

" Do, and prove your bravery ; it will be so very courageous. 
I suppose you will expect to be gazetted for it." 

The youngster who had been dignified with the above so- 
briquet, and who made these replies, was certainly a most 
miserable-looking object, and looked as if a ton-gallant breeze 
would have blown him to atoms. But if his body was weak, his 
tongue was most powerful. He resorted to no other weapon, 
and used that skilfully. He was a species of Thersites, ana no 
dread of punishment could control his railing. He offered no 
resistance, but bent down like the reed, and resumed his former 
position as soon as the storm was over. His keen and sarcastic 
remarks, althougrh they occasionally subjected him to chastise- 
ment, to a certain degree served him as a defence, for he could 
always raise a laugh at the expense of the individual whom he 
attacked, with the formidable weapon which he had inherited 
direct from his mother. 

The oldster before mentioned put his hand into the bread- 
basket, and seized a handful of the biscuit. " Now I'll bet you 
a glass of grog that you don't throw a biscuit at my head," cried 
Jerry, witn a sneer. 

•• Bone," repHed the oldster, throwing the contents of his 
hand at Jerry with all his force. 

** I'll just trouble you for that glass of grog, for you've lost,'* 
said the youngster, taking it up from the teble where it stood 
before the oldster ; " you've only thrown some pieces, and not 
a biscuit;" and following up his words with deeds, he swallowed 
down the whole contents of the tumbler, which he replaced very 
coolly before his opponent. 

"Fair bet, ana fairly lost," cried the rest of the berth, 
laughing. 

"You scarecrow! you're not worth thrashing," said the 
oldster, angrily. 

" Why, that's exactly what I have been trying to impress upon 
your memory ever since I have ioined the ship. There's no 
credit to be gained by Hcking a half-starved wretch like I am ; 
but there's Bruce, now" (pointing to one of the oldsters, between 
• whom and his opponent a jealousy subsisted), " why don't you 
"Uck him ? There would be some credit in that. But you know 
better than to try it." 

'* Do I r" retorted the oldster, forgetting himself in the heat of 
the moment. . - ' 
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" Yes, you do," Teplied Bruce, jumping up in defiance ; and 
there was every appearance of a disturbance, mucli to the delight 
of Jerry, who, provided that they fought, was quite indifferent 
which party was the victor. But a fortunate interruptiozx took 
place, Dy the appearance of the master-at-arms. 

" Nine o'clock, gentlemen, if you please— the lights must be 
put out." 

" Very well, master-at-arms," replied one of the oldsters. 

The master-at-arms took his seat on a chest close to the door 
of the berth, aware that a second summons, if not a third, would 
be requisite, before his object was obtained. In a few minutes 
he again put his head into the berth. " Nine o'clock, gentlemen, 
if you please. I must report you to the first-lieutenant." 

*• Very weU, Byfield—it shall be out in a minute." 

The master-at-arms resumed his station on the chest out- 
Edde. 

" Why, it's Saturday night," xjried Bruce. " Sweethearts 
and wives, my boys, though I believe none of ua are troubled 
with the latter. Forster, nass the rum." 

" I'U pass the bottle, ana you may make a bull of it, if yon 
choose.* 

" Confound it, no more grog— and Saturday night. I must 
drink Auld lang syne, by Heavens." 

The master-at-arms again made his appearance. " Gentle- 
men, you must put the liffht out." 

" Stop one minute, Byneld. Let us seo whether we can get 
any more rum." 

The excuse appeared reasonable to the jack in office, and he 
disappeared. 

" Boy, tell BiUy Pitt I want him.'* 

Billy Pitt had turned in, but was soon roused out of his 
hammock, and made his appearance at the berth door, with only 
his shirt on that he was sleeping in. 

" You want me, Massa Bruce ?" 

" Billy, my beau, you know everything. We sent for you to 
tell us what's the meaning of a repartee ? ' 

" Repartee, sir— repartee !— stop a bit— Eh— I tell you, sir. 
Suppose you call me dam nigger— then I call you one dam dirty 
white-livered son of a b ; dat a repartee, sir." 

•* Capital, Billy— )rou shall be a bishop. But Billy, has your 
master got any rum in his cabin }" 

" Which massa, sir ? Massa Courtenay, or Massa Doctor ?" 

" Oh I Courtenay, to be sure. The surgeon never has any." 

" Yes, sar, I tint he have a little." 

" Be quick, Billy, and fetch it. I will "give it you back at the 
tub to-morrow." 

" Suppose you forget, sar, you put me in ver yfine predicaU 
ament. Massa Courtenay look dam blue— no, he not look blue, 
but he look dam yellow,' replied Billy, showing his white teeth 
as he grinned. 

" But I won't forget, Billy, upon my honour." 
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" Well, lionour quite ©uoagh between two geatlemen. I go 
fetcli the bottle." 

Billy soo^ reappeared with a quart bottle of rum, just as 
three bells -were struck. " By gad, I rattle the bottle as I take 
him out — ^wake Mr. Courtenay — he say, dam blaok fellow he 
make everything adrift— cursed annoying, he say, and go to 
Bleep again," 

*• Keally, gentlemen, I cannot wait any lonarer," resumed the 
master-at-arms ; " the lights must be reported, or I shall be in 
disgrace." 

•* Very true, Byfield ; you are only doing your duty. Will 
yon take a glass of grog?" 

•• If you please," replied Mr. Byfield, taking off his hat. 
••Your health, gentlemen." 

•* Thank you," replied the midshipmen. " Tank you, sir," 
replied also Billy Pitt. 
^ ** Well, Billy. What's the last word you read in your dic- 
tionary ? " 

•• Last word } Let me see— Oh ! commission, sar. You know 
dat word?" 

" Commission \ We all know what that is, Billy, and shall 
he glad to get it too, by-and-by," 

•* Yes, sar ; but there are two kind of commission. One you 
want, obliged to wait for ; one I want, always have at onoe,-^ 
commission as agent, sar." 

**0h, I understand," replied Bruce; "five per cent, on the 
bottle, eh?" 

" Five per cent, not make a tiff glass of grog, Massa Bruce." 
** Well, then, Billy, you shall have ten per cent.," replied 
the midshipman, pouring him out ft northwester, " Will that 
do?" 
The black had the politeness to drink the health of all the 

fentlemen of the berth separately, before he poured the liquor 
, own his throat. " Massa Bruce, I tink doctor got a little rum 
in his <}abin." 

" Go and fetch it, Billy ; you shall have it back to-morrow." 

** Honour, Mr. Bruce. 

"Honour, Mr. Pitt." 

" Ten per cent., Massa Bruce," continued Billy, griiming. 

" Ten per cent, is the bargain." 

" I go see." 

Another (^uart bottle made its appearance ; and the agent 
having received his commission, made his bow, and returned to 
his hammock. 

**I do— really— think— -upon— my-— word— that that— black 
— scoundrel— would — seU — his— own— mother— for— a— stiff- 
glass— of— grog," observed a youngster, of the name of Prose, 
a cockney, who drawled out his words, which, "like a wounded 
snake, dragged their slow length along." 

" The lights, gentlemen, if you please," resumed the master- 
at-arms, putting his head again into the door. 
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"Another commission," said Jerry: "a tax npon light 
Billy Pitt has the hest right to it." 

A second glass of ^ros; was poured out, and the bribe disap- 
peared down Mr. Byhelas gullet. 

" Now we'll put the light out/' said one of the oldsters, coyer* 
ing the candlestick with a hat. 

•* If you will put your candle into my lanthom," observed tiie 
obsequious master-at-arms, ** I can then report the lights out. 
Of course you will allow it to remain there ?" 

The suggestion was adopted ; and the light was reported out 
to the ^rst-lieutenant, at the verv moment that it was taken 
out of the lanthom again, and replaced in the candlestick. The 
duplicate supply began to have its effect unon our incipient 
heroes, who commenced talking of their frienas. Bruce, a iine, 
manly, honourahle Scotchman, had the peculiarity of always 
allying himself, when half drunk, to the royal house wno 
formerly sat upon the throne of England : but, when quite in- 
toxicated, he was so treasonable as to declare himself the lawful 
King of Great Britain. Glass after glass increased his propin- 
quity to the throne, till at last he seated himself on it, and the 
uproar of the whole party rose to that height, that the first- 
lieutenant sent out, aesinng the midshipmen immediately to 
retire to their hammocks. 

** Send me to bed ! * Proud man, dressed in a little brief 
authority.' If the Lord's anointed had been respected, he, with 
millions, would be now bending the knee to me. Well» if I 
can't be £in^ of all England, at least I'll be king in this berth. 
Tell me," cried Bruce, seizing the unfortunate Prose by the 
collar, " am I not king?" 

" Why— according— to— the— best— of— my— -belief," said 
Prose, " I— should — rather— be— inclined — to— think— that— 
you— are— not — the — king. ' ' 

'* Am not, base slave !" cried Bruce, throwing him on the 
deck, and putting his foot on his chest. 

** No — if — I die for it — I don't care — but if you are — not 
king— I must own— that— you— are one of— my thirty tyrants," 
drawled out Prose, half suffocated with the pressure. 

"I — do— declare," cried Jerry, imitating Prose's drawl, 
" that— he— has— squeezed— a pun— out— of— you." 

*' Am not I king ?" resumed Bruce, seizing Jerry, who had 
advanced within reach, to laugh at Prose. 

•* I feel that you ought to be," replied Jerry : " and I don't 
doubt your lineal descent : for you nave all the dispositions of 
the race from which you claim descent. A boon, your gracious 
majesty," continued Jerry, bending on one knee. 

•'^Thqu shalt have it, my loyal subject," replied Bruce, who 
was delighted with the homage, " even (as Ahasuerus said to 
Esther) to the half of my kingdom." 

" God forbid that I should deprive your majesty of that," re- 
plied Jerry, smiling at the idea of halving nothing, " It is only 
to request that I may not keep the middle watch to*niglit" 
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** Rise, Jerry, you shall not keep a night- watcli for a fort- 
niRht." 

•• I humbly thank your most gracious majesty," replied the 
astute boy, who was a youngster of the watch of which Bruce 
vras mate. 

As the reader may be amused with the result of this promise, 
lie must know, that Bruce, who did not recollect what had 
passed, when he perceived Jerry not to be on deck, sent down 
xor him. The youngster, on his appearance, claimed his pro* 
xnise ; and his claim was allowed by Bruce, rather than he 
-would acknowledge himself to have been intoxicated. Jerry, 
upon the strength of the agreement, continued, for more than 
the prescribed tipie, to sleep in every night-watch, until, aware 
that he was no longer safe, he thought of an expedient which 
would probably ensure him one night longer, and prevent a dis- 
agreeable interruption of his dreams. Prose, whose hammock 
was hun^ up next the hatchway, had a bad cold^ and Jerry 
thought it prudent to shift his berth, that he might not be 
found. 

" It's the draught from the hatchway that makes your cold 
so bad, Prose ; you'll never get well while you sleep there. 1 
will give you my inside berth until it is better— 'tis really quite 
distressing to hear you cough." 

•* Well, now, Jerry, that's what I call very good-natured of 
you. I have not had such a friendly act done towards me since 
1 joined the ship, and I do assure you, Jerry, that I shall not be 
ungrateful — I snail not forget it." 

It happened that, on the very night that Prose exchanged 
berths with Jerry, Bruce made his calculation that the fortnight 
had elapsed three days back : and although he felt himself 
bound in honour to keep his promise, yet feeling rather sore at 
being over-reached, he now ordered the quarter-master to cut 
Jerry's hammock down by the head. This was supposed to be 
done, and poor Prose, who had just fallen asleep after keeping 
the previous watch, awoke with a stunning sensation, and found 
lus feet up at the beams and bis head on the deck ; while Jerry, 
who had been awakened by the noise, was obliged to cram the 
sheets into his mouth, that nis laughter might be unperceived. 
"Well, now, I do declare, this is too bad — I most certainly 
will complain to the captain, to-morrow morning— as sure as my 
name is rrose. Sentry, bring me a light, and assist me to get 
my hammock up again — I will not put up with this treatment— 
I do declare;" ana so saying, Prose once more resumed his 
position in his precarious dormitory. 

But, during our dinression, the berth has become empty- 
some walking, and others, particularly his majesty, reeling to 
bed. So we shall close this chapter, from which the reader may 
perceive, that, even in the best-regulated ships, there is more 
going on in a midshipmen's berth than a captain is acquainted 
with, or that comes between Heaven and his philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

With leave, Bassanio, I am half yourself, and I must tredy luire the 
half of anything that this same paper brings you. 

Shakspeajus. 

The castle which had been built by the ancestors of IkTr. Rains- 
court, and which, in feudal times, had been one of strengiih and 

importance, was about two miles from the town of , in the 

county of Galway, on the west coast of Ireland : and, as Mr. 
Rainscourt had correctly surmised, when he returned to it, no 
officer could be found who was bold enough to venture his life 
by an attempt at caption, surrounded as he was by a sava^ and 
devoted peasantry, who had no scruples at bloodshed. Immured 
within its walls, with little to interest, and no temptation to ex- 
pend money, Mr. and Mrs. Rainscourt lived for nearly two years, 
indulging their spleen and discontent in mutual upbraidingrs, — 
their feelings towards each other, from incessant irritation, 
being now rather those of hatred than any other term that could 
be applied. The jewels of Mrs. Rainscourt, and every other 
article that could be dispensed with, had been sold, and the 
purse was empty. The ^ood- will of the tenants of the mortgaged 
property had for some time supplied the ill-assorted couple with 
the necessaries of life ; every day added to their wants, to their 
hatred, and their despair. 

They were seated at the table, having finished a dinner off 
some game which Mr. Rainscourt had procured with his ^un, 
and which had been their fare, with little variety, ever since 
the shooting season had commenced, when the old nurse, the 
only domestic they retained, — ^probably the only one who would 
remain with them without receiving wages, — ^made her appear* 
ance. '* And sure there's a letter for the master : Barney, the 
post-boy. is lust bringing it. " 

" Well, wnere is it ?** replied Rainscourt. 

" He says that it's two thirteens that must be paid for it, and 
the dirty spalpeen of a postmaster tould him not to give yon 
the letter without the money for it in his fist." 

" Tell Barney to step in here— have you two shillings, Mrs, 
Rainscourt ?" ^ 

" Not one, Mr. Rainscourt," replied the lady, gloomily. 

The nurse reappeared with Barney. 

•* Well, Barney, where's the letter ?" said Mr. Rainscourt ; 
"let me look at It." 

"Sure, your honour, it's not me that's refusing it ye.- But 
the master tould me — ' Barney,' says he, * if you give his honour 
the letter without the two thirteens in your fist, it's a good 
hatinq that I'll give ye when you come back.' " 

" Well, but, Barney, let me look at itj and see by the post- 
mark where it's from. I shall know, directly, whether IwiU 
take it up or not." 
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• * And suppose that yoxir honour should wish to open the 
letter ! It's nofc for gentlemen like ye to he standing against 
tlie temptation ; — and then, the two thirteens, your honour." 

* * Well, Barney, sinoo you wont trust me, and I hare no money, 
yoxx uiTist take the letter back. It might bring me good news — 
i have had nothing but bad of late." 

•' And sure enough it might bring you good news. Then, 
your honour shall take the letter and I'll take the hatina ;'* and 
the good-natured lad pulled out the letter from his pocket, and 
gave it to Rainscourt, 

llainscourt, who first wished to ascertain whether it was one 
of his usual dunning correspondents, examined the post-mark 
and handwriting of the superscription, that he might return it 
unopened, and save poor Barney from the beating which he had 
-volunteered to receive for his sake ; but the hand was unknown 
to him, and the post-mark was so faint and illegible that he 
could not decipher it. He looked into the sides of the letter, 
1 and the few words which he could read whetted his curiosity. 

*• I*m afraid, Barney, that I must open it." 
i " Ghood luck to your honour, then, and may it prove so." 

The letter was opened, and the contents threw a gleam of 

pleasure, which had been rarely seen of late on the brow of the 

reader. His wife had watched his countenance. "Barney," 

I cried Bainsoourt, vdth delight, "call to •morrow, and I'll give 

you a guinea." 

" Sure your honour's in luck, and me too," replied Barney, 
grinning, and backing out of the room. I'll go take my bating 
at once." 

But, to explain the contents of this letter, we must narrate 
eyents of which we have lost sight in following up the naval 
career of our hero. 

About three weeks after the death of Admiral De Couroy, the 
line-of-battle ship in which old Adams had sailed with our hero 
Under his protection, returned into port. The vicar, who 
anxiously awaited her arrival, immediately proceeded there, 
that he might claim Willy in the capacity of his guardian. 

Having obtained the address of Captain M , he called upon 

him, and opened his ease by requesting that the boy might be 
permitted to come on shore. He was proceeding to narrate the 
chan^ which had taken place in his ward's prospects, when he 

was mterrupted by Captain M , who, first detailing the 

death of old Adams, and the conduct of Willy, stated that he 
had Bent the boy home in the prize for an outfit. It was with 
great feeling that Captain M— was forced to add the apparent 
certainty, that the vessel, which had never been heard of, had 
foundered at sea. Shocked at the intelligence, which was com- 
municated at a moment when his heart was expanded at the 
idea of having been instrumental in repairing the injustice and 
neglect which had been shown towards his proUgS, the vicat, 
not caring to mention to a stranger the family particulars upon 
which hifl request had been grotuided» withdrew, without eye^ 
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giyinff his name or address. Three years afterwards, \irhen. 
we have narrated, our hero again made his appearance, CsljC- 

M had no due to ^uide him, by which he might comnmniK" 

the intelligence of his recovery to one whom he naturally (rz 
claded did not make such inquiries without haying son:ie inter- 
in our hero's welfare. 

The vicar, in the mean time, although he had every reason' 
believe that Willy was no more, resorted to every means tb- 
his prudence could suggest to ascertain the positive fact. I ' 
many months the most strict inquiries were set afloat bj t 
asents, whether a captured vessel had been wreclied on t 
ftench coast. The prisoners at Verdun and other depots we: 
examined— rewards were offered, by emissaries in France, f 
the discovery of the boy, but without success. Having- waitt 
two years, all hope became extinct, and the letter now receire. 
by Mr. Eainscourt was from the vicar, acquainting him wi- 
the circumstances, and surrendering up the property to him, a 
next of kin. 

" Pray, Mr. Rainscourt, may I ask the contents of a lette 
the perusal of which not only makes you so generous, but ins- 
plies that you expect to have the means of being so ?" 

When happy ourselves, especially when unexpectedly so, v? 
feel kindly oisposed towards others. For a moment Kainscoun 
seemed to have forgotten all his differences with his wife ; and 
he as readily imparted to her his good fortune as he had, on a 
previous occasion, his disappointment. 

'* My dear Clara, the grandchild is dead, and we have posses- 
sion of the property." 

*• My dear Clara !" Such an epithet had never been used 
since the first week of their marriage. Overcome by the joyful 
intelligence, but more overcome by the kind expression of her 
husband, which recalled the days when she fondly loved, Mrs. 
Bainscourt burst into tears, and throwing herself down with 
her face on his knees, poured out, in sobs, her gratitude to 
Heaven, and her revived affection for her husband. 

Their daughter Emily, now ten years old, astonished at so 
unusual a scene, ran up, impelled as it were by instinct, and 
completed the family group, by clingins: to her father. Rains- 
court, who was affected, kissed the orow of the child, and 
congratulated her on becoming an heiress. 

"I never knew before that money "w^uld do so much good," 
observed the child, referring to the apparent reconciliation of 
her parents. 

Mrs. Rainscourt rose from her position, and sat down at the 
table, leaning her face upon her hands. '* I am afraid that it 
has come too late," said she mournfully, as she recalled th9 
years of indifference and hostility which had preceded. 

Mrs. Rainscourt was correct in her supposition. Eespect and 
esteem had long departed, and without their aid, traant love 
was not to be reclaimed. ^The feeling of renewed attaehmeat 
^as as transient as it was sudden. 
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** I must be off to England immediately," observed the hus- 
band. " I presume, that I shall have no difficulty in obtaining: 

money from the bank when I show this letter. Old will 

be ready enough to thrust his notes into my hands now.*' 
*• Shall we not go with you, Mr. Rainscourt ?" 
•* No ; you had better remain here till I have arranged matters 
a little. I must settle with three cursed money-lenders, and 

take up the bonds from J . Little scoundrel ! he'll be civil 

enough." 

** Well, Mr. Rainscourt, it must, I suppose, be as you decide : 
"but neither Emily nor I are very well equipt in our wardrobes, 
and you will not bo exactly competent to execute our commis- 
sions." 

** And therefore shall execute none." 

" Do you, then, mean to leave us here in rags and beggary, 
while you are amusing yourself in London?** replied Mrs. 
Rainscourt, with asperity. ** "With your altered circumstances, 
you will have no want of society, either male ot female** con- 
tinued the lady, with an emphasis upon the last word — '* and a 
Moife will probably be an incumbrance." 

** Certainlv not such a kind and affectionate one as you have 
proved, my dear," replied the gentleman, sarcastically ; " never- 
theless I must decline the pleasure of your company till I have 
time to look about me a little." 

*• Perhaps, Mr. Rainscourt, now that you will be able to afford 
it, you will prefer a separate establishment? If so, I am willing 
to accede to any proposition you may be inclined to make." 

" That's a very sensible remark of yours, my dear, and shall 
receive due consideration." 

** The sooner the better, sir," replied the piqued lady, as Mr. 
Rainscourt quitted the room. 

•* My dear child," said Mrs. Rainscourt to her daughter, " you 
see how cruelly your father treats me. He is a bad man, and 
you must never pay attention to what he says." 

" Papa told me just the same of you, mamma," replied the 
girl, "yesterday morning, when you were walking in the 
garden. ' 

" Bid he ! The wretch, to set my own child against me !*' 
cried Mrs. Rainscourt, who had just been gruilty of the very 
same offence which had raised her oholer against her husband. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

The Queen of night, whose rast command 
Boles all the sea, and half the land ; 
And over moist and crazy brains, 
In high spring-tides at midnight reigns. 

ZTtMtt&ras. 

Among the millions who, on the hallowed and appointed day, lav 
aside their worldly occupations to bow the knee to th© wv 

E 
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all good, directiofr their orisons and their thoughts to one xneroy- 
heaming power, like so many rays of light concentrated into one 
focus, I know no class of people in whose hreasts the feeling o: 
reli^on is more deeplv implanted than the occupants of that 
glorious si)ecimen of aaring ingenuity— a manrdi-war. It is 
through his works that the Almignty is most sincerely reve- 
renced, through them that his infinite power is willi deepest 
humility acknowledged. The most forcible arguments, the most 
pathetic eloquence from the pulpit, will not affect so powerfuUf 
the mind of man, as the investigation of a blade of grass, or the 
mechanism of the almost imperceptible insect. If, tlien, such is 
the effect upon mai^nd in general, how strong must be the im- 

?re8sions oi those who occupy their business in the great waters I 
'hese men "see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep." They behold him in all his magnificence, in all his 
beauty, in sjl his wrath, in all his vastness, in all his variety. 
"pnassisted by theory, they practically feel that God is great, and 
their worship, although dumb, is sincere. 

I am aware that it is the idea of many that sailors have littlfi 
or no religion : and their dissolute conduct, when thrown ob 
shore, is certainly a strong argument in support of this opinion; 
but they must not be so partially judged. Those who are con- 
stantly mixed with the world, and exposed to its allurements, 
are subject to a continual struggle against their passions, which 
they are more enabled to restrain, as temptation so rapidly 
succeeds temptation that one destroys the other — effacing it from 
their recollection before they have had time to mature their 
embryo guilt. But in our floating monasteries, where rigii 
discipline and active duties allow only the thoughts to ramble to 
that society which nev^r has been intended to be abandoned, the 
passions are naturally impelled towards that world, whpse tempt- 
ations are so much inereased by long and unnatural seclusion. 

In the mountain lake, whose waters are daily increasing, all 
is unruffled till their own weight has forced its boundaries, and 
the roaring cataract sweeps everything before it. Such is the 
licentious and impetuous behaviour of the sailor on shore. But 
on board he is a different being, and appears as if he were 
without sin and without guQe. Let those, then, who turn away 
at his occasional intemperance, be careful how they judge. 
They may "thank Qod. tnat thejr are not as that publicaii," and 
yet be less justified, when weighed in that balance, where, 
although Justice eyes the beam, Mercy is permitted to stand by, 
and throw into the scale her thousand little grains to coimter- 
poise the mass of ^uilt. 

Religion in a sailor (I mean by the term, a OQmmon seaman) 
is more of an active than a passive feeling. It does not consist 
in reflection or self-examination. It is in externals that his 
respect t9 the Deity is manifest. Witness the Sunday on board 
of a itnan-of-war. The care with which the decks are washed, 
^ l)auUng tautf n^&i n^^t coiling down of the ropes, thQ studied 
fllfiftnUnQss q{ persPQi v^Htt pf wUqU ^l^tie^ af^ per%ined oa 
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other days, but on this day are executed with m extra precisioi^ 
and attention on the part of the seamen, because it is Sunday^ 
Then the quiet decorum voluntarily observed ; the attention to 
divine service, which would be a pattern to a congregation on 
shore ; the little knots of men collected, in the afternoon, be- 
tween the guns, listening to one who reads so^^e serious book ; 
or the solitary quarter-master, poring over his thumbed Testa- 
mer^t, as he communes with himself— all prove that sailor^ have 
a deep-rooted feeling of religion. ^ I once knew a first-lieutenant 
receive a severe rpbukefrom a ship's company. This officer, ob- 
serving the men scattered listlessly about the forecastle an4 
waist of the frigate, on a fine Sunday evening, ordered the 
I fiddler up, that they might dance. The ship's company thanked 
, him for his kindness, but stated that thev nad not been accus- 
1 tonied to dance on that day, and requested that the music might 
I be sent below. 

[ ' The Sunday on board of a man-of-war has another advantage 
over the Sabbath on shore : it is hallowed throughout. It com- 
mences with respect and reverence, and it ends with the same, 
i There is no alehouse to resort to, where the men may beoon^e ift- 
i toxicated ; no allurements of the senses to disturb the calm repQS^ 
of the mind, the practice),! veneration of the day, which bestowa 
upon it a moral beauty. 

It was on the evening of such a d£^y of serenity, after the 
hammocks had been piped down and the watch mustered, thsi-t 

Captain M ^^was standing on the gangway of the Aspasia, in 

conversation with Macallan, the surgeon. It was almost a c^lm : 
the sails were not asleep with the light airs that occasionally 
distended them, but flapped against the lofty masts with the 
motion communicated to the vessel by the undulating wave. 
The moon, nearly at her full, was high in the he^-yens, steering 
for the zenith in all her beauty, without one envious cloud to 
obscure the refulgence of her beams, which were reflected upon 
the water in broad and wayering lines of silver. The blue wave 
was of a deeper blue— so clear and so transparent that you fan- 
cied you could pierce through a fathomless perspective, amd so 
refreshing, so void of all impurity, that it invited you to gljdfi 
into its bosom. 

" How clear the moon shines to-night I to-morrow, I think, 
will be full moon." 

"It would be well," pbserved the surgeon in reply to the 
remark of the captain, " to reouest the officer of the watch not 
to permit the men to sleep on the upper deck. Wo shall have 
many of them moon-blind." 

"I have often heard that effect of the moon in the tropics 
mentioned, but have never se^'n it. In what manner does it 
affect the eyes • '* , 

** The moon can act but in one way, sir," jeplied Macallan,— 

" by attraction. The men who are ^ffected,'see perfectly well in 

broad daylight ; but as soon as it is dusk, their powers of vision 

fire gone altogether. 4t the usu^l time at which the hammookf 

h2 
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are piped down, tbey will not be able to distinp'uisli the mm-. 
bcrs. I have had sixty men in one ship in the situation I haTs . 
described." 

" We ridicule the opinion of the ancients, relative to the 
powers of this planet," observed the captain ; "but, at the same 
time, I have often heard more ascribed to her infiaence than the 
world in greneral are inclined to credit. That she regrilates the 
tides is, I believe, the only point upon which there is now no 
scepticism." 

" There has been scepticism even upon that, sir. Did you ever i 
read a work entitled 'Theory of the Tides' ? I can, however. ; 
state some other points, from observation, in which the moon 
has Dower." 

"Over lunatics, I presume ? ** 

" Most certainly ; and why not, therefore, over those \!vho are 
rational? We observe the effect more clearly in the lunatic, 
because his mind is in a state of feverish excitement ; but if the 
moon can act upon the diseased brain, it must idso have power, 
although less perceptible, over the mind which is in health. I 
believe that there is an ebb and flow of power in our interna] 
mechanism, corresponding to the phases of the moon. I mean, 
that the blood flows more rapidly, and the powers of nature are 
more stimulated, at the flood and full, than at the ebb and neap, 
when a reaction takes place in proportion to the previous accele- 
ration. Dr. Mead has observed, that of those who are at the 
point of death, nine out of ten quit this world at the ebb of the 
tide. Does not this observation suggest the idea, that nature 
has relaxed her efforts during that period, after having- been 
stimulated during the flood ? Shakspeare, who was a true ob- 
server of nature, has not omitted this circumstance ; speaking of 
the death of Falstaff, Mrs. Quickly observes, * It was just at the 
turn of the tide.'" 

" Well, but, Mr. Macallan, laying aside hypothesis, what have 
you ascertained, from actual observation, besides that which wo 
term moon- blindness ? " 

" The effect of the moon upon fish, and other animal matter, 
hung up in its rays at night. If under the half-deck, they 
would remain perfectly sweet and eatable ; but if exposed to the 
moon's rays, in the tropics, they will, in the course of one night, 
become putrid and unwholesome. They emit no smell; but when 
eaten will produce diarrhoea, almost as violent as if you had taken 
poison." 

"I have heard that stated, also, by seamen," said the captain; 
" but have never witnessed it." 

"A remarkable and corroborative instance occurred, when I 
was in the bay of Annapolis," resumed the sur^on. "I was 
becalmed in a small vessel, and amused myself with Ashing:. I 
pulled up several herrings ; but, to my astonishment, they were 
putrid and sodden an hour or two after they were dead. I 
obseiTved the circumstance to one of the tishermen, who informed 
me that several himdred barrels, taken at a fishery a few milea 
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BP, liad all been spoiled in the same manner. I asked the 
^a.soD , and the answer was, * that they had been spawned at 
h.e full of the moon.* How far the man was correct, I know 
Lot ; but he stated that the circumstance had occurred before, 
Lnd. ^wsLa Tvell known to the older fishermen." 

•• Very singular," replied Cantain M . " We are too apt 

bo reject the whole, because we nave found a part to be errone- 
ons. That the moon is not the Hecate formerly supposed, I 
believe ; but she seems to have more ^ower than is usually 
ascribed to her. Is that seven bells strikmg r" 

*■• It is, sir ; the time has slipped rapidly away. I shall wish 
yo~xi good nipht." 

•*' Good night," replied Captain M , who, for some time 

after the departure of the surgeon, continued leaning over the 
rail of the entering-nort, in silent contemplation of the glassy 
■wave, until the woriing of his mind was expressed in the fol- 
lowing apostrophe : — 

* * Yes — placid and beautiful as thou art, there is foul treachery 
in thy smue. Who knows but that, one day, thou mayest, in 
thy fury, demand as thy victim the form which thou so peace- 
ably refiectest ? Ever-craving epicure ! thou must he fed with 
the healthy and the brave. The gluttonous earth preys indis- 
criminately upon the diseased carcases of age, infancy, and 
manhood ; but thou must be more daintily supplied. Health 
and vigour — prime of hfe, and joyous heart--high-beating 
pulse, and energy of soul — active bodies, and more active minds 
—such is the food in which thou delightest : and with such 
dainty fare wilt thou ever be supplied, until the Power that 
created thee, with the other elements, shall order thee to pass 
away." 

The bell struck eight, and its sharp peals, followed by the 
hoarse summoning of the witch below, by the boatswain's-mates, 

disturbed his reverie, and Captain M descended to his 

cabin. 

And now, reader, I shall finish this chapter. You may, 
perhaps, imagine that I have the scene before me, and am de- 
scribing from nature : if so, you are in error. I am seated in 
the after-cabin of a vessel, endowed with as liberal a share of 
motion as any in his Majesty's service : whilst I write I am 
holding on by the table, my legs entwined in the lashings un- 
derneath, and I can barely manage to keep my position before 
my manuscript. The sea is high, the gale fresh, the sky dirty, 
and threatening a continuance of what our transatlantic descend- 
ants would teim a pretty-considerable-tarnation-strong blast of 
wind. The top-gallant-yards are on deck, the masts are struck, 
the gims douole-breeched, and the bulwarks creaking and 
grinding in most detestable regularity of dissonance as the vessel 
scuds and lurches through a cross and heavy sea. The main- 
deck is afloat : and, from the careless fitting of the half- ports at 
the dockyard, and neglect of caulking in the cants, my fore- 
cabin is m the same predicament. A oubbl^ng brook changing 
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its course, ebbiilg dhd flowing as it were with the rolling of ife 
ship, is dashin(? with mimic mry against the trunks secured gs 
each side of the cabin. 

I nave just been summoned from my task, in consequence of 
one of the battens which secured my httle library having giTet 
iray to the immoderate weight of learning that pressed upon it 
ana as my books have been washed to and fro, I have snatchec 
them from their first attempts at natation. Smith's "Wealth of 
Nations I picked up first, not worth d fi^; Don Juan T liave just 
rescned from a second shipwreck, with no other JSe^-day 
(Haidee) to console him, than the melancholy one extracteii 
from me with a deep sigh, as I received his shattered frame. 
Here's Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, in a very melancholT 
t)light indeed, and (what a fashionable watering-place my cabic 
has turned to !) here's Burke's Peera^, with all the royal family 
and aristocracy of the kingdom, taking a dip, and a captain of 
a man-of-war, like another Sally Gunn, pulling them out. So^ 
you perceive, my description has been all moonshine. 

" Hj wishes have been fkthen to my thoaghts.** 

My bones are sore with rocking. Horace says, that he had a soul 
of brass who first ventured to sea ; I think a body of iron very 
necessary to the Outfit. My cot is swinging and jerking up to 
the beams, as if the lively scoundrel was some metamorphosed 
imp mocking at ttie. ** Sarve you right— what did you list for?" 
— V ery true— Why did I ?— W ell, anxious as I am to close this 
chapter, and to close my eyes, I will tell you, reader, what it 
was that induced me to go to sea. It was not to escape the 
drudgery and confinement of a school, or the admonitions re- 
ceived at home. The battle of Trafalgar had been fought— I 
recollect the news being brought down by the dancing-master 
when I was at school ; but although I knew that eighteen or 
twenty sail of the line had been captured, vet never having seen 
a vessel larger than a merchant ship at LoUdon Bridge, I had 
rery imperfectideas on the subject — except that it paust have been 
a very glorious affair, as we had a whole holiday in consequence. 
But when I returned home, I witnessed the funeral procession 
of Lord Nelson; and^ as the triumphal ear upon which his 
earthly remains were borne disappeared from my aching eye, I 
felt that death could have no terrors, if followed by such a 
funeral ; and I detehnined that I would be buried in the same 
manner. This is the fact ; but I am not now exactly of the 
same opinion. I had no idea at that time, thdt it was such a 
terrible roundabout Way to St. Paul's. Here I have been tossed 
about in every quarter of the globe, for between twenty and 
five-and-twenty years, and the dome is almost as distant as 
ever. 

I mean to put up with the family vault ; but I shonld like 
very much to have engraved on my coffin — * Many years Com- 
inifisioner,' or * Lord of the Admiralty/ or * Governor of Green- 



wicli Hospital,' * AtAbassador,' 'Privy Ootiiicillor/ or, in fact, 
ai\y thin?? but Captain j for, though acknowledged to be a tood 
travelling name, it is a very insignificant title at the end or our 
journey* Moreover, as the author of Pelham says, " I wish 
somebody would adopt me." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

When his pockets were libed, why his lift should be mended, 
The laws be bad broken he'd nerer break more. 

SeaSonff* 

On KiS rethrti to Londoil, M*Elvina immediately repaired to the 
residence of his patron, that he might enter into the necessary 
explanations relative to the capture of the vessel, and the cir- 
cumstances which had produced his release from the penalties 
and ibiprisonraent to which he had been subjected by his lawless 
career. Previous, however, to narrating the events which oc- 
curred upon his arrival, it will be advisable to offer some 
remarks relative to M*Elvina, which, wheh they have beeii 
suggested to the reader, will serve to remove much of the ap- 
parent inconsistency of his character. That a person who, from 
nis earliest childhood, had been broug:ht up to fraud and deceit, 
should, of his own accord, and so suddenly, return to honesty, 
may at first appear problematical. But let it be remembered, 
that M*Elvina was not in the situation of those who, having their 
choice of good and evil, had preferred the latter. From infancy 
he had been brought up to, and had heard every encomium upon 
dishonesty, \^ithout having one friend to point out to him the 
advantages of pursuing another course. The same spirit of 
emulation which would have made him strenuous in the right 
path, urged him forward in his career of error. If, after his 
discharge from the Philanthropic School, he had had time to ob- 
serve the advantages, in practice, of those maxims which had 
only been iiiculcated in theory, it is not improbable that he 
might have reformed : this, however, was prevented, by the 
injudicious conduct of his master. 

ihit although the principles which had been instilled were not 
sufficiently powerful, unassisted by reflection, to resist the force 
of habit, the getm, smothered as it was for the time, was not 
destroyed; and after M'Elvina's seven years* servitude in a 
nrofession remarkable for candour and sincerity, and in which 
nehad heither temptation nor opportunity* to retui'n to his evil 
courses, habit had been counteracted by habit. The tares and 
wheat were of equal growth. This is substantiated by the single 
fact of his inclination to be honest when he found the pocket- 
book. A confirmed rogue would never have thought of return- 
ing it, even if it had not been worth five shillings. It is true, 
if it had contained hundreds, that, in his distrpssed circum- 
stances, the temptation might have been too stlong: but this 
remark by no means disproves the assertion, that he had the 
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inolinatioiito be honest. '* There is a tide in the affiurs of men,' 
and it was on this decision between retaining or retomizLsr the 
pocket-book that depended the fature misery or welfare of 
M*£lvina. Fortunately, the sum was not sufficient to turn the 
nicely-balanced scale, and the jrenerosity of old Homblow con- 
firm^ the victory on the side of virtue.^ I do not mean to assert 
that, for some &ne subsequent to this transaction, M*!E21viiia 
was influenced by a religious, or even a moral feeling-. Jt was 
rather by interested motives that he was convinced ; but con- 
vinced he was ; and whether he was proud of his return to 
comparative virtue, or found it necessary to refresh his memory, 
his constEint injunctions to others to be honest (upon the same 
principle that a man who tells a storjr repeatedly eventually 
oelieves it to be true) assisted to keep mm steadfast in his good 
resolutions. 

Upon the other points of his character it will be unnecessary 
to dilate. For his gentlemanly appearance and address he was 
indebted to nature, who does not always choose to acknowledge 
the claims which aristocracy thinks proper to assert, and oc- 
casionally mocks the idea, by bestowiog graces on a cottag-er 
which might be envied hj the inhabitants of a palace- Of 
M*Elvina it may^ with justice be asserted, that his faults were 
those of education— his courage, generosity, and many good 
qualities, were his own. 

M*Elvina, who knew exactly at what hour of the day his 

Eatron would be abroad, took the precaution of not going to the 
ouse until the time at which he would be certain to find Susan, 
as usual, in the little parlour, alone, and occupied with her 
needle or her book. The street-door had just been opened by 
the maid to receive some articles of domestic use, which a trades- 
man had sent home ; and M^Elvina, putting his finger to his lips 
to ensure the silence of the ^1, who would have run to com- 
municate the welcome intelligence of his arrival, stepped past 
her into the passage, and found the door of the little parlour. 
Gently admitting himself, he discovered Susan, whom he had 
not disturbed, sitting opposite to the window, with her back to- 
wards him. He crept in softly behind her chair. She was in 
deep thought ; one hand restea on her cheek, and the other held 
the pen with which she had been arranging the accounts of the 
former week, to submit them, as usual, to her father on the 
Monday evening. Of whom and what she was thinking was, 
however, soon manifested to M'Elvina ; for she commenced scrib- 
bling and drawing with her pen on the blotting-paper before 
her, until she at last wrote several times, as if she were prac- 
tising to see how it would look as a signature, 

" Susan M*Elvina." 
" Susan M'Elvina." 
" Susan M'Elvina." 
Although delighted at this proof that he was occui)ying: her 
thoughts, M'Elvina had the delicacy to retire unperceived, and 
Susan, as if recollecting herself, slightly coloured, as she twisted 
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Tip the paper and threw it under the grate ; in doing which, she 
Xx^rceived M*Elvina, who still remained at the door. A cry of 
siirprise, a deep hlush of pleasure over her pale face, and a hand 
frankly extended, which M*Elvina could with difficulty resist 
tlie impulse to raise to his lips, were followed up by the hasty 
interrogation of—" Why, your arm is in a sling ? xou did not 
say that you were hurt w^hen you wrote from Plymouth ?" 

'* It was not worth mentionmg, Susan— it*s almost well; but, 
tell me, how did your father bear the loss of the vessel ?" 

"Oh! pretty well! But, Captain M*Elvina, you could not 
have done me a greater favour, or my father a greater kindness. 
He haa now wound up his affairs, and intends to retire from all 
speculation. He has purchased a house in the country, and I 
liope, when we go there, that I shall be more happy, and have 
"better health than I have had of late." 

** And what is to become of me ?" observed M*Elvina, gravely. 
'* Oh, I don't know— you are the best judge of that." 
" Well, then, I will confess to you, Susan, that I am just as 
well pleased that all this has taken place as you are ; for I am 
not sorry to give up a profession respecting which, between our- 
selves, 1 have lately had many scruples of conscience. I have 
not saved much, it is true ; but I have enough to live upon, 2|s 
long as I have no one to take care of except myself." 

"You raise yourself in my opinion by saying so," replied 
Susan ;^ " although it is painful to me to condemn a practice 
which impeaches my father. Your courage and talents may be 
better applied. Thank God, that it is all over." 

** But, Susan, you said that you hoped to have better health. 
Have you not been well ?" 

" Not very ill," replied Susan ; " but I have had a good deal of 
anxiety. The loss of the vessel, — ^your capture, — ^has affected 
my fatner, and, of course, has worried me." 

The discourse was now interrupted by old Hornblow, who had 
returned home to his dinner. He received M*Elvina in the most 
friendly manner, and they sat down to table. . 

After dinner, M*Elvina entered into a minute detail of all that 
had occurred, — and, as far as he was concerned, with a modesty 
which enhanced his meritorious conduct. 

Susan listened to the narrative with intense interest ; and aa 
soon as it was over, retired to her room, leaving old Hornblow 
and M'Elvina over their bottle. 

"Well, M'Elvina, what do you mean to do with yourself?" 
said the old man. " You know that Susan has at last persuaded 
me into retiring from business. I have just concluded the pur- 
chase of a little property near the seaside, about seven miles 

from the village oit , in Norfolk— it adjoins the great 

Rainscourt estate. You know that part of the coast." 

" Very well, sir ; there is a famous landing-place there, on the 
Rainscourt estate. It was formerly the property of Admiral Do 
Courcy." 
"An ! we don't mean to smuggle any more— so that's no use. 
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I filiould not have knolrh tliat it was heat tlie RainKcottft pro- 
perty, only they inserted it in the paHiculars of sale, as an 
advantage ; though, I confess I do not see any paiticular ad- 
yantage m a poor man liting too near a Hch one. But answer 
my question— what are you going to do witib joorself? If I 
can assist you, M'ElTina, I will." 

" I dp not intend to go to sea any more.** 

"No ! what then? 1 suppose yon would like to tnotry, and 
settle on shore ^ Well, if 1 can assist you, H'Elyina* I will.*' 

" You could, indeed, assist me there, sir." 

" Oh ! Susan, I suppose. Nay, don't colour nn ; I've se^n it 
long enough, and if 1 had not meant that it snould be so, I 
should hare put an end to it before. Tou are an honest man, 
M'Elvina, and I know nobody to whom I would give my girl 
sooner than to you." 

" You have, indeed, remored a weight from my mind, sir, and 
I hardly know how to express my thanks to you for your ^ood 
wishes ; but I have yet to obtain your daughter's consent." j 

* • 1 know you have ; yoii cannot expect that she will anticipate 
your wishes as I hate aone. iBut as I wish this business to be 
decided at once, I shall send her down to vou, and I'll take a 
walk in the mean time. All I can say i^, that if she says she 
has no mind to you, don't you believe her, for I know better." 

" Susan !" said old Homblow, going to the door. 

"Yes,fether." 

" Come doWn, my deaf, and fetay with Captain M'Elvinii. I 
am obliged to go out." 

Old Homblow reached down his hat, put on his speUcer, and 
departed ; while Susan, whose heart told her that so unusual a 
movement on her father's part was not Without sotne good 
reason, descended to the parlour with a quickened pulse. 

" Susan !" said M*Elvina, who had risen from his chair to re- 
ceive her, as soon as he heard her footsteps, ** I have much to 
say to you, and I must be as brief as I can, for my mind is in 
too agitated a state to bear with much temporising. Do me the 
favour to take a chair, and listen while I make you acquainted 
with what you do not know." 

Susan trembled ; and the colour flew from her cheeks, as she 
sat down on the chair which M'Elvina handed to her. 

" Your father^ Susan, took me by the hand, at the time that 
I was in great distress, in consequence of my having pleased 
him by an act of coihmon honesty. You know how kind and 
considerate a patron he has been to me since, and I have now 
been in his employ some years. This evening he has overpowered 
me with a weight of gratitude, by allowing me to aspire to that 
which I most covet on earth, and has consented to my robbing 
him, if I can, of his greatest treasure. You cannot mistake 
what I mean. But, previous to my retjuesting an aiisWer on a 
point in which my future happiness is involved, I have an act 
of justice to perform towards you« and of conscience towards 
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myself, wMcii inust he fulfilled. It is to be candid, and not 
allow you to be entrapped into an alliance with a person of whose 
life you, at present, know but the fait side^ 

*• First, let me state to you, Susan, that my parentage is as 

©"bscure as it well can be ; and secondly, that the early part of 

my life was as vicious. I may, indeed, extenuate it when I 

eiAer into an explanation, and with great justice : but I have 

now only stated the facts generally. If you wish me to enter 

into particulars, much as 1 shall blush at the exposure, and 

painiul as the task assigned will be, I shall not refuse, even at 

the risk of losing all I eovet by the confession ; for, much as 

my happiness is at stake, I have too sincere a regard for you to 

allow you to contract any engagement with me, without making 

this candid avowal. Now, Susan, answer me frankly — whether, 

in the first place, you wish me to discover the particulars of my 

edrly life; in the next place (if you decline hearing them), 

whether, after this general avowal, you will listen to any 

solicitations, On my part, to induce you to unite your future 

dfestiny with mine ?* * 

" Captain M'Elvina, I thank jrou for your candbur," replied 
ISusan, ** and will itiaitate you in mjr answer. Your obscure 
parentage caniibt be a matter of consideration to one who has 
no descent to boast of. That you have not always been leading 
a creditable life, I Jlni sorry wr ; more sorry because I km sure 
it must be a source of repentance and mortification to you ; but 
I have not ah idle curiosity to wish you to impart that which 
would not tend to my happiness to divulge. I did once hear an 
old gentlewoman, who had biBen converisant with the world, 
dfeclare, that if every man Was obliged to confess the secrets of 
his life before marriage, few young women would be persuaded 
to go up to the altar. I hope it is not true : but whether it ii 
or not, it does not exactly bear upon the subject in agitation. 
I again thank you for your caiidour, and disclaim all wish to 
know any further. I believe I have now answered your tjuestion.** 
" Not yet, Susam— you have not yet answered the latter part 
of it." 
" What was it ?— I don't recollect." 

" It was," said M*Elvina, pickin^r up the piecb of twisted 
^apet which Susan had thrown under the grate, — " whether yoii 
would listen to my entreaties to sign your name in future as on 
this paper?" 

** Oh, M*Elvina," btied Busan,— "how unfair— how ungener- 
ous ! Now I detest you I" 

** I'll not believe tnat. I have your own handwriting to the 
contrary, and Til appeal to your father." 

"Nay, rather than that— you have set me kn example of* 
candour, and shall profit by it. Promise me, M*El\dna. always 
to treat me as you have this day, — and here is my hand." 

"Who would not be honest to be so rewarded?" replied 
M'Elvina, as he embraced the blushing girl. 
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"Ah, — all's right, I perceive,*' cried old Hornblow, who had 
opened the door unperceived. ** Come, my childrcD, take my 
blessing— long may you live happy and united." 



CHAPTER XXIV. ; 

lie was a shrewd philosopher, { 
And had read ev'ry text and gloss over. 

Whatever sceptic could inqaire for, ^ 

For every why he had a wTurtfore : j 

He could reduce all things to acts, j 

And knew their nature by abstracts. • 
Hudibras, 

Captain M was not undmindful of the promise whicli he ' 

had made to M'Elvina relative to our hero ; and when he returned 1 
to the ship, 'he sent for Macallan the surgeon, and requested as ^ 
a personal favour that ho would superintend Willy's education, 
and direct his studies. 

Macallan was too partial to Captain M to refuse, and 

fortunately had imbibed a strong regard for Willy, whose 
romantic history, early courage, and amiability of disposition, 
had made him a general favourite. Macallan, therefore, will- 
inglv undertook the tuition of a boy who combined energy of 
mind wiUi docility of disposition and sweetness of temper. 
There could not have been selected a person better qualified 
than the surgeon for imparting that general knowledge so 
valuable in after-life; and, under his guidance, Willy soon 
proved that strong intellectual powers were among the other 
advantages which lie' had received from nature. 

The Aspasia flew before the trade winds, and in a few weeks 

arrived at Barbadoes ; where Captain M found orders left by 

the admiral of the station, directing him to survey a dangerous 
reef of rocks to the northward of Porto Eico, and to continue to 
cruise for some weeks in that quarter, after the service had been 
performed. In three days the frigate was revictualled and 
watered ; and the officers had barelv time to have their sea-ar- 
rangements completed, before the frigate again expanded her 
canvas to a favourable breeze. In a few hours the island was 
left so far astern as to appear like the blue mist which so often 
deceives the expectant scanner of the horizon. 

** You Billy Pitt ! is all my linen come on board ?" 

" Yes, sar," replied Billy, who was in Courtenay's cabin ; " I 
make bill out ; just now cast up multerpication of whole." 

** I'm afraid you very often use multiplication in your addition, 
Mr. Billy." 

•* True bill, sar," replied Billy, coming out of the cabin, and 
handing a paper to Courtenay. 

"What's thisP—nineteen tarts! Why, you black thief, I 
never had any tarts:" 
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•* Please let me see, sar," said Billy, peering: over his slionlder. 
** Xes, sar, all right— I count e*m. Tell washerwoman put 
plenty of tarch in collar." 

*• Shirts, you nigger I—why don't you learn to spell with that 
dictionary of yours?" 

'• Know how to spell very well, sar," replied BiUy, haughtily; 
** that my way spell * tarts,* " 

*• 'Fourteen tockin, seventeen toul.'— You do know how to 
spell to a T." 

•' Massa Courtenay, doctor not write same way you write." 
" Well, Mr. Billy." 

*• You not write same way me— ehery gentleman wt-ite differ- 
ent hand. Now, if ehery gentleman write his own way, why 
not ebery gentleman spell his own way ? Dat my way to spell, 
sar," continued Billy, very much affronted. 

••I can't argue with you now, Mr. Billy— there's one hell 

after four striking, and Ihave hardly had a glass of wine, from 

your bothering me. Upon my soul it's excessively annoying." 

•* One bell, Mr. Courtenay !" cried Jerry, at the gunroom door ; 

" Mr. Price will thank you to relieve him." 

" I say, Mr. Prose," continued Jerry, as he passed through 
the steerage to return on deck, "I'll lust trouble you to hand 
your carcase up as soon as convenient. * 
** Directly, Jerry, — I— will— but my tea— is so hot." 
" Well, then leave it, and I'll drink it for you," replied Jerry, 
ascending the ladder. 

"Well, Mr. G , did you tell Mr. Courtenay?" inquired 

Price. 
" Yes, sir," replied Jerry. 
"What did he say?" 

" He said, 'pass the bottle, sir,' " replied Jerry, touching his 
hat and not changing a muscle of his countenance, although 
delighted with the vexation that appeared in that of the tired 
lieutenant, as he walked away forward. 

For two or three days the frigate sailed between the islands, 
which reared their lofty crests abruptly from the ocean, like the 
embattlements of some vast castle which had been submerged 
to the water's edge. Her progress was slow, as she was only 
indebted to the land or sea breezes as they alternately blew, 
and was becalmed at the close of the day, during the pause be- 
tween their relievinj?; each other from their never-ceasmg duty. 
Such was the situation of the Aspasia on the evening of the third 
day. The scene was one of those splendid panoramas which are 
only to be gazed upon in tropical climes. The sun was near 
setting: and as he passed through the horizontal streaks of 
vapour, fringed their narrow edges with a blaze of jglory, 
strongly in contrast with the deep blue of the zenith, reflected 
by the still wave in every quarter, except where the descending 
orb poured down his volume of rays, which changed the sea into 
an element of molten gold. The frigate was lym? motionless 
m the narrow channel between two of the islands, the high 
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monntains of wKich, in deep and solemn fihade, were rejected 
in lengthened shadows* extendingr to the vessel's sides, and. 
looking downwards, you behelathe " monntains bowed." Many 
of the ofi^cers were standing abaft admiring the beauty of the 
scene ; but not giving vent to their feelings, from an inward. 
consciousness of inability to do justice to it in their expres- 
sions. 

Macallan first broke the silence. "Who would imagine, 
Gourtenay, that, ere yonder sun shall rise again, a hurricane 
may exhaust its rage upon a spot so calm, so beautiful, as this, 
where all now seems to whisper peace?" 

The remavk was followed by a noise like that proceeding frora 
a distant gun. " Is it ^ace you mane, doctor ?" said one of the 
midshipmen, from the sister kingdom. ** By the powers, there's 
* war to the knife,' already. Look," continued he, pointing 
with his finger in a direction under the land, ** there's a battle 
between the whale and the thrasher." 

The remark of the midshipman was correct, and the whole 
party congregated on the taffrail to witness the struggle which 
had "already commenced. The blows of the thrasher, a large 
fish, of the same species as the whale, given with incredible 
force and noise on the back of the whale, were now answered by 
his more imwieldy antagonist, who lashed the sea with fury in 
his attempts to retaliate upon his more active assailant: and 
lyhile the contention lasted, the water was in a foam. 

In a few minutes, the whale plunged, and disappeared. 

"He has had enough of it," observed the master; "but the 
thrasher will not let him off so easily. He must come up tq 
breathe directly, and you'll find the thrasher yard-arm and 
yard-arm with nim again." 

As the master observed, the whale soon reappeared, and the 
thrasher, who had closely pursued him, as if determined to make 
up for lost time, threw himself out of the water, and came down 
upon the whale, striking him with tremendous force upon the 
shoulder. Tl^p whale plunged so perpendicularly, that his broad 
tail was many feet upraised in the air, andthe persecuted animal 
waB seon no more. 

" That last brot^dside settled him," said Gonrtenay. 

" Sunk him too, I think," cried Jerry. 

^* Strange," observed Gourtenay, addressing Macallan, " that 
there should be such an antipathy between the animals. The 
West Indians assert, that at the same time the thrasher attacks 
him al)ove, tl^e sword-fish pierces him undemeathr-U' so, it must 
lie very annoying.*' 

" X have heard the same storyf hat have ^lever myself seen the 
sword-fish," replied Macallan : ** it is, however, very possible, 
^8 there is no animal in the Cfeation that has so many enpmies 
as the whale.' - 

" A tax on greatness," observed Jerry ; " I'm glad it goes by 
hulk, Mr. Macallan," continued he, *' you're a philosonher, 
»Qd I have heard you argoe that whatever is, is rignt— wiuyod 
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explain to my consnmmate igmorance, upon wLat just grounds 
the thrasher attacks that unoffending: mass of blubber ?" 

•* I'll explain it to you," said Courtenay, laughing. "The 

"whale, -who has just come from the northward, finds himself in 

: very comfortable quarters here, and has no wish to heave up his 

: anchor, ^nd proceed on his voyage round Cape Horn. The 

thrasher is the port-admiral of the station, and his blows are sq 

many guns to enforce his orders to sail forthwith." 

"Thank you, sir,-' answered Jerry, sarcastically, "for your 
. very ingenious explanation, but I do not see why his guns should 
he shotted. Perhaps Mr. Macallan will now oblige me by his 
: ideas on the subject." 

I *• How far these islands may be the Capua to the whale, which 
i Mr. Courtenay presumes, I cannot say," answered the surgeon, 
I pompously ; " but X have observed that all the cetaceous tribe 
; are very much annoyed by vermin, which adhere to their skins. 
You often see the porpoises, and smaller fish.of thjs class, throw 
themselves into the air, and fall fiat on the water, to detach the 
1 harnacles and other parasitical insects, which distress them. 
I May it not be, that the whale, being so enormous an animal, 
[ and not able to employ the saif^e means of relief, receives it fropn 
I the blows of the thrasher ?" 

" Bravo, doctoy ! Why, then, the thrasher piay be considered 
as a medical attendant to the wh^le ; and, from the specimen we 
have witnessed of his humanit^y, a. naval practitioner, I have no 
doubt," added Jerry. 

•^ Very well, Mr. Jerry ; if ever you come under my hands, 
you shall spiart for that." 

" Very little chancoi doctor : I'm such a miserable object, that 
even disease passes by me with contempt. If I ever am in your 
list, I presume it will be for a case of plethoric," feplied Jerry, 
spanning Ms thin waist. 

"Young gentlemen, get down directly. What are you all 
doing there on the tafir^il^" bawled out the lirst-lieutenant, 
who had just come up the ladder. 

" "WeVe been looking at a sea-buUy," said Jerry, in a tone of 
voice suiEciently Ipud to excite the merriment of tl^ose about; 
him, without being heard by the fbst-lieutenant. 

" What's tjie joke?" observed ISfr. Bully, coming aft, ^s the 
midshipmen were dispersing. 

" Some of Mr. J 's nonsense," replied the surgeon. 

This answer not being satisfaotcry, the first-lieutenant tQpk it 
for granted, as people usually do, ihat i]xe laugh was against 
himself, and his choler was raised against the q^ending party. 

" Mr. J ! Ay, that youn^ man thinks of anything nut his 

duty. There he is, playing with tne captain's 4og; and his 

watch, I'll answer for it, or l^e would not be on deck. Mr. J ," 

eontinued the first-lieutenant to Jerry, who was walking up and 
down to leeward, followed by a large Newfoundland dog, " is it 
your watch ?" 
"Yes, sir," replied Je>i7» toaoIuBg bis hat. 
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" Then why are you skylarkinfi: \nth that do^ ?" 

" I am not skylarking^ with the dog, sir. He follotrs me n? 
and down. I believe he takes me for a hone" 

*' I am not surprised at it," replied the first-lieutenant, 
laujrhing. 

The surgeon, who remained abaft, was now accosted by Willy, 
who had been amusing himself, leaning over the side of a boat 
which had been lowered down, by the first-lieutenant, to ex- 
amine the staying of the masts, and catching in a tin pot the 
yarious minute objects of natural history which passed by, as 
the frigate glided slowly alonff. 

" What shell is this, Mr. Macallan, which I have mcked up? 
It floated on the surface of the water by means or these air 
bladders, which are attached to it." 

" That shell, Willy," replied Macallan, who, mountingr his 
favourite hobby, immediately spouted his pompous truths, **b 
called by naturalists the lanthina fragilis, perhaps the weakest 
and most delicate in its texture which exists, and yet the only 
one* which ventures to contend with the stormy ocean. The 
varieties of the nautili have the same property of floatinsc on the 
surface of the water, but they seldom are found many mOes from 
land. They are only coasters in comparison with this adven- 
turous little navigator, which alone braves the Atlantic, aiwi 
floats about in the same fathomless deep which is ranged by the 
devouring shark, and lashed by the stupendous whale. I have 

Eicked up these little sailors nearly one thousand miles from the 
md. Yet observe, it is his security— his tenement, of such thin 
texture to enable him to float with greater ease, would not be 
able to encounter the rippling of the wave upon the smoothest 
beach." 
" What use are they of?" 

" Of no direct use that I know of, William ; but if it has no 
other use than to induce you to reflect a little, it has not been 
made in vain. All created things are not applicable to the wants 
or the enjoyment of man ; but their examination will always 
tend to his improvement. When you analyse this little creature 
in its domicile, and see how wonaerfuUy it is provided with all 
means necessary for its existence, — when you compare it with 
the thousand varieties upon the beach, in all of which you will 
perceive the same Master-hand visible, the same attention in 
providing for their wants, the same minute and endless beauty 
of colour and of form, — you cannot but acknowledge the vastness 
and the magnificence of the Maker. In the same manner the 
flowers and shrubs, which embellish, as they cover the earth, are 
not all so much for use, as they are for ornament. What human 
ingenuity can approach to the perfection of the meanest effort of 
the Almighty hand ? Has it not been pointed out in the Scrii)- 
tures, * Consider the lilies of the field, now they grow ; they toil 

♦ I am aware that there are two op three other pelagic shells, but, at 
the time of thia narratiTe, they were not kuown. 
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ot, neither do they spin : And yet I say nnto you> That even 
olomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.* 
^"ever debate in your mind, Willy, of what use are these things 
vliicli Q-od has made — ^for of what use, then, is man, the most 
indowed and the most perverse of all creation, except to show 
:lie goodness and the forbearance of the Almighty ! You may, 
kiereafter, be inclined to debate why noxious reptiles and fero- 
cioiiB beasts, that not only are useless to man, but a source of 
dread and of danger, have been created. They have their in- 
lieritanee upon earth, as well as man, and combme with the rest 
of animated nature to show the power, and the wisdom, and the 
endless variety of the Creator. It is true that all animals were 
made for our use ; but recollect, that when man fell from his 
perfect state, it was declared, * In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread.* Are trackless forests and yet unexplored 
regions to remain without living creatures to enjoy them, until 
they shall be required by man ? And is man, in his fallen state, 
to possess all the earth and its advantages, without labour, — 
without fulfilling his destiny? No. Ferocious and noxious 
animals disappear only before cultivation. It is part of the 
labour to which he has oeen sentenced, that he should rend them 
out as the * thistle and the thorn ;* or drive them to those regions, 
which are not yet required by him, and of which they may con- 
tinue to have possession undisturbed." 

Such was the language of Macallan to our hero, whose thirst 
for knowledge constantly made fresh demands upon the sur- 
geon's fund of information ; and, pedantic as his language may 
appear, it contained important truths, which were treaiured up 
by the retentive memory of his pupil. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

How frail, how cowardly is woman's mind I 
Yet when strong Jealousy inflames the soni, 
The weak will roar, and calms to tempests roll. 

LEfi'g MUfol QuuM, 

But we must now follow up the motions of Mr. Rainscourt, who 
quitted the castle, and travelling with great diligence, onc» 
more trod the pavement of the metropolis, which he had quitted 
in equal haste, but imder very different circumstances. The 
news of his good fortune had preceded him, and he received all 
that homage which is invariably shown to a man who has many 
creditors, and the means of satisfying all their demands. As 
he had prophesied, the little gentleman in black was as obse- 
quious as could be desired, and threw out many indirect hints 
of the pleasure he should have in superintending Mr. Rains- 
court's future arrangements ; and by way of reinstating himself 
in his good graces, acquainted him with a plan foi; reducing 
the amount of the demands that were made upon him. Rains- 
I 
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eoort, who newer forgave, so far aeceded to tlie lawyer's wisha 
as to permit him to take that part of the arrangements into hit 

hands ; and after Mr. J had sueoeeded ia brizig:!!]? thi 

usurers to reasonable terrae-*when all had beea duly sigrned satL 
sealed, not only were his servicee declined for the fviture, hsi 
the servants were desired to show him the street-door. 

As his wife had remarked, Rainsoourt found no difficulty ti 
making ^t^nc^s of all sorts, and of both sexes — and lie had 
launched into a routine of gaiety and dissipaticm, in which ht 
continued for several months, without allowing bis wife and 
daughter to interrupt his amusements, or to enter his f^oughti. 

He nad enclosed an order upon the banker at — — soon after 

his arrival in London, and he considered that he had done al! 
that was requisite. Such was not, however, the opinion of his 
wife — ^to be immured in a lonely castle in Ireland, was neither 
her intention nor her taste. Finding that repeated letters wctc 
unanswered, in which she requested permission to join bim, and 
pointed out the necessity that Emily, who was now nearlj 
twelve years old, should have the advantages of tuition which Ms 
fortune could command, she packed up a slender wardrobe, and 
in a week arrived in London with Emily, and drove up to the 
door of the hotel, to which Kainscourt had directed that his 
letters should be addressed. 

Kainscourt was not at home when she arrived ; tmjiGusmag 
herself as his wife, she was shown upstairs into his apartmeets, 
a minute survey of which, with their contents, was immediate^ 
made ; and the notes and letters, which were carelessly strewed 
upon the tables, and all of which she took the liberty to peruse, 
had the effect of throwing Mrs. Rainscourt into a transport of 
jealousy and indignation. The minutes appeared hours, and 
the hours months, until he made his appearance, which he at 
last did, accompanied by two fashionable rotiis with whom he 
associated. 

The waiters, who happened not to be in the way as he as- 
cended the stairs, had not announced to him the arrival of his 
wife, who was sitting on the sofa in her bonnet and shawl, one 
hand full of notes and letters, the superscription of which were 
evidently in a female hand — and the other holding her handker- 
chief, as if prepared for a scene. One leg was crossed over the 
other, and the foot of the one that was above worked in the air, 
up and down, with the force of a piston of a steam-engine, indi- 
cative of the propelling power witliin, — when Rainsoourt, whose 
voice was heard all the way upstairs, arrived at the landing- 
place, and, in answer to a question of one of his oom^smona, 
replied— 

** Go and see her ! Not I— I'm quite tired of her—By Jove, I'd 
as soon see my wife ;" and as he nnished the sentence, entered 
the apartment, where the unexpected appearance of Mrs. Rains- 
court made him involuntarily exclaim, ** Talk of the devil '.' 

** And she appears, sir/' replied the lady, rising, and makiof 
a profound courtesy. 
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** Pooi^, my d^ar,*' replied Bainscourt, embarrassed, and i^m- 
villing that a scene should take place before bis compajiions-^ 
* I -was only joking." 

*• Good mornina:, Rainscourt," said one of bis friends—" I'm 
airaid tliat I shall be de trop/* 

•• And rni off too, my dear fellow, fojr there's no saying bow 
the joke may be taken," added the other, following his com- 
panion out of the room. 

Emily ran np to her father, and took his hand ; and Bains- 
court, who was as much attached to his daughter as his selfish 
character would permit, kissed her forehead. Both parties were 
for a short time silent. Both preferred to await the attack, 
rather than commence it ; but in a trial of forbearance of this 
description, it may easily be supposed that the gentleman gained 
the victory. Mrs. Bainscourt waited until she found that she 
must either give vent to her feelings by words, or that her 
whole frame would explode ; and the action commenced on her 
side with a shower of tears, which ended in violent hysterics. 
The first were unheeded by her husband, who always considered 
them as a kind of scaling her guns previous to an engagement; 
but the hysterics rather baffled him. Ju nis own house, ha 
would have rung for the servants aud left them to repair damages ; 
but at an hotel, an ^clat was to be avoided, if possible. 

•• Emily, my dear, go to your mother— you know how to help 
her." 

" No, I do not, papa," said the child, crying ; " but Norah 
used to open her hands." 

Bainscourt* s eyes were naturally directed to the fingers of his 
wife, in which he perceived a collection of notes and letter^. 
He thought it might be advisable to open her hand, if it were 
only to recover these out of her possession. What aflfection 
would not have induced him to do, interest accomplished. He 
advanced to the sofa, and attempted to open her clenched hands ; 
but whether Mrs. Bainscourt' s hysterics were only feigned, or 
of such violence to defy the strength of her husband, all his 
efforts to extract the letters proved ineffectual, and, after several 
imavailing attempts, he desisted from his exertions. 
" What esle is good for her, Emily ?" 
" Water, papa, thrown in her face — shall I ring for some ?" 
"No, my dear— is there nothing else we can do ?" 
" Oh, yes, papa, unlace her stays." 

Raiuacourt, who was not very expert as a lady's maid, had 
some diJQicalty in arriving at the stays through the folds of the 
^own, et cetera, the more so as Mrs. Bainscourt was very violent 
in her movements, and he was'not a little irritated by sundry 
pricks which he received from those indispensable articles of 
dress, which the fair sex are necessitated to use, pointing out to 
ns that there are no roses without thorns. When he did arrive 
at the desired encasement, he was just as much puzzled to find 
an end to what appeared, like the (iordian knot, to have neither 
besinniiig nor end. Giving way to th^ natural impatience of 

I 2 
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bis temper, lie seized a penknife from the table» to ^vide b 
r Alexandre, Unfortunately, in his hnrry, instead of inserr- 
ing the knife on the inside of the lace» so as to cut to him, ht 
cut down npon it, and not meeting with the resistance which 
he expected, the point of the knife entered with no trifling fore* 
into tne hack of Mrs. Rainscourt, who, to his astonishment, iiiL> 
mediately started on her legs, crying, " Would yea murder me, 
Mr. Rainscourt ?--help, help !" 

•* It was quite accidental, my dear," said Rainscourt, in a 
soothing tone, for he was afraid of her bringing the whole honsi: | 
about her ears. " I really am quite shocked at my own awk- 
wardness." 

" It quite recovered you though, mamma," observed Emilv, 
with great gimplicity, and for which remark, to her astonish- 
ment, she was saluted with a smart box on the ear. 

•' Why should you be shocked, Mr. Rainscourt ?" said the 
lady, who, as her daughter had remarked, seemed wonderfullT 
recovered from the phle-6acA;-omy which had been administered, 
—"why should you be shocked at stabbing me in the back? 
Have I not wherewithal in my hand to stab me a thousand times 
in the heart ? Look at these letters, all of which I have read ! 
Ton had, indeed, reason to leave me in Galway ; but I will sub- 
mit to it no longer. Mr. Rainscourt, I insist upon an immediai^ 
separation." 

*• Why should we quarrel, then, my dear, when we are Iwtli 
of one mind ? Now do me the favour to sit down, and talk tlie 
matter over quietly. What is it that you require ?" 

** First, then, Mr. Rainscourt, an acknowledgment on vour 
part, that I am a most injured, and most ill-treated woman.^* 

** Granted, my dear, if that will add to your happiness, I cer- 
tainlv have never known your value." 

•* Don't sneer, sir, if you please. Secondly, a handsome al- 
lowance, commensurate with your fortune." 

" Granted, with pleasure, Mrs. Rainscourt." 

" Thirdly, Mr. Rainscourt, an extra allowance for the educa- 
tion and expenses of my daughter, who will remain imder my 
care." 

"Granted, also." 

" Further, Mr. Rainscourt, to keep tip appearances, I wish 
one of the ^ mansions on your different estates in England to 
be appropriated for our use. Your daughter ought to be 
known, and reside on the property of which she is the future 
heiress." 

"A reasonable demand, which I accede » to. Is there any 
thing further?" 

" Nothing of moment ; but, for Emily's sake, I should wish 
that you should pay us an occasional visit, and, generally speak- 
ing, keep up anpearances before the world." 

" That I shall be most happy to do, my dear, and shall always 
speak of you, as I feel, with respect and esteem. Is there any- 
thing more, Mrs. Rainscourt ?" 
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** There is not; but I believe that if I had been ten times 
more exorbitant in my demands," replied the lady, with pique, 
•' til at you would have granted them — for the pleasure of getting^ 
xid of me." 

••I "would, indeed, my dear," replied Rainscourt ; " you may 
connnand me in anything, except my own person. " 

••I require no other partition, sir, than that of your 
fortune." 

** And of that, my dear, you shall, as I have declared, have a 

liberal share. So now, Mrs. Rainscourt, I think we can have 

no further occasion for disagreement.^ The property in Norfolk, 

"where Admiral De Courcy resided, is a beautiful spot, and I 

request you will consider it as your head-auarters. Of course 

you will be your own mistress when you feel inclined to change 

the scene. And now, as all may be considered as settled, let us 

ehake hands, and henceforward be good friends." 

Mrs. Rainscourt gave her hand, and sealed the new contract * 
but, ill-treated as she had been, — at variance with her husband 
for years, — and now convinced that she had been outraged in 
the tenderest point, still her heart leaned towards the father of 
her child. Tne hand that now was extended in earnest o! 
future separation, reminded her of the day when she had offered 
it in pledge of future fidelity and love, and had listened with 
rapture to his reciprocal obhgation. She covered her face with 
her handkerchief, which was soon moistened with her tears. 

Such is woman ! To the last moment she cherishes her love, 
pure as an emanation from the Deity. In the happy days of 
confidence and truth, it sheds a halo round her existence ; — in 
those of sorrow and desertion, memory, guided by its resistless 
power, like the gnomon of the dial, marks but those hours 
-which were sunny and serene. 

HoweTer, Mrs. Rainscourt soon found out that an unlimited 
credit upon the banker was no bad substitute ior a worthless 
husband; and, assisted by her pride, she enjoyed more real 
happiness and peace of mind than she had done for many years. 
Daring her stay in London, Rainscourt occasionally paid his 
respects, behaved with great kindness and propriety, and ap- 
peared not a little proud of the expanding beauty of his daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Rainscourt not only recovered her spirits, but her 
Sersonal attractions; and their numerous acquaintance won- 
ered what could possess Mr. Rainscourt to be indifferent to so 
lively and so charming a woman. In a few weeks the mansion 
was ready to receive them, and Mrs. Rainscourt, with Emily, 
and a numerous establishment, quitted the metropolis, to take ' 
up their abode in it for the ensuing summer. 
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CHAPTER XXYL 

PericUs. — That's your superstition. 

Saiior. — Pardon us, sit. With na at sea it Btill hath been obsetred, and 
ifre are strong in earnest. 

8HAKSPEABS. 

The weather was fine,^ and tlie water smooth, on the morning 
when the Aspasia arrived at the reef, which, although, well 
known to exist, had been very incorrectly laid down ; and 
Captain M thought it advisable to drop his anchor, in pre- 
ference to lying off and on so near to dangers which might 
extend riiuch tether than he was aware. The frigate was, 
therefore, brought up in eighteen fathoms, about two miles from 
that part of the reef which discovered itself above water. 

The captain and master undertook the survey ; bat any 
officers^ who volunteered their assistance, or midshipmen, who 
"♦fished to profit by the opportunity of gaining: a practical 
knowledge of maritime surveying, were permitted to join the 
Jmrty, another boat having been lowered down for their aceom- 
inodation. Hector, the captain's Newfoundland dog, was flying 
abont tbe decks, mad with delight, as he always was w'ben a 
boat was low ered down, as he anticipated the pleasure of a swim. 

Captain M i who had breakfasted, and whose boat was manned 

alongside, came on deck ; when the dog fawning on him, he de- 
sired that his broad leather collar, with the ship's name in large 
brass letters riveted round it^ should be taken off, that it might 
not be injured by the salt water. Jerry, who was on deck, and 
received the order, asked the captain for the kejr ai the padlock 

which secured it, and Captain M handed him his bunch of 

keys, to which it had been aflixed, and desiring him to take 
the collar off, and teturn the keys to him, descended again to 
his cabin. 

Jerry soon dispossessed the dofi^ of his collar, and^ ripe for 
mischief, went down to the midshipmen's berth, where he found 
Prose alone, the rest being all on deck, or scattered about the 
ship. Prose was the person that he Wanted, being the only one 
npon whom he could venture a practical joke, without incurring 
more risk than was agreeable. Jerrjr commenced by fixing the 
collar round his own neck, and said, "I wish I could get 
promotion, Now if the situation of captam*8 dog tvas only 
vacant, I should like the rating amazingffy. I should soon get 
fat then, and I think t should look well up in this collar." 

"Why, Jerry, that collar certainly does look as if it was made 
for you ; it's rather ornamental, I do declare/' 

" I wish I had a glass, to see how it looks. ^ I would try it on 
you, Prose, but you've such a bull neck, that it wouldn't go half 
round it." 

" Bull neck, Jerry— why, I'll lay you sixpence that my neck's 
jdmost as small as yours ; and ril lay you a shilling that tiie 
collar will go round my neck." 
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" !Done ; How let's see— recoUdet the staple musi go iato the 
hole, or you lose," said Jerry, fixing the collar round Prose's 
neek, and pretending that the staple was not into the hole of 
the collar until he had inserted the padlock, turned and taken 
out the key. 

" Well, 1 do declare I've lost, Prose. I must go and get you 
the shilling," continued Jerry, making his eaeape out of the 
berth, and leaving Prose with the eollar so tight under his chin, 
that he could scarcely open his mouth. Jerr^ arrived on tiie 
quarter-deck, just as the cantain was stepping mto the hoat, and 
he went up to nim, and toucning his hat, presented him with th^ 
bunch of keys. 

" Oh, thank you, Mr. Jerry ; I had forgotten them," sMdd 

Captain M , descending the side, and shoving off. 

" Whose clothes are these hanging on the davit-guys? " Said 
Mr. Bully, who had given order that no clothes were to be drying , 
after eight o'clock in the morning. 

•* I believe that they are Mr. Prose's, sir, though I am not 
sure," answered Jerry, who knew very well that they were not* 
but wished that Prose should be sent ior. 

** Quarter-master, tell Mr. Prose to come up to me directly," 
Jerry immediately ran down to the berth. 
'* Well, now, Jerry, this is too bad, I do declare* Come, take 
it off again, that's a good fellow." 

"Mr. Prose," said the quarter-master, ** the first-lieutenant 
■wants you on deck directly." 

"There now, Jerry, what a mesa I might have been in! 
"Where's the key ? " 

" 1 have not got it," rcpKed Jerry | " the captain saw me on 
the auarter-deck, and took the bnnch of keys away with 
him.' 

" What ! is the captain gone away ? I do declare, now, this is 
too bad," cried Prose in a rage. 

"Too bad !— why, man, don't be angry— it's a distinction. 
Between me and the first-lieutencnt, you are created a knight of 
the Grand Cross, I gave you the collar, and he has given you 
the order, which I recommend you to comply with, without 
you wish further elevation to the mast-head.' 

"Mr. Prose, the first- lieutenant wants you, immediately," 

said the quarter-master, who had been despatched to him again. 

" Why, how can I go up with a dog's collar round my neck ?" 

** I'm sorry, very sorry indeed. Prose. Never mind — say it 

vas me." 

" Say it was you ! Why, so it was you. I'd better say that 
I'm sick." 

" Yes, that will do. What shall your complaint be?— a lock' 
Jaw ? I'll go up and tell Mr. Bully— shall I ? " 
" Do— tell him I'm not well." 

Jerry went up accordingly. " Mr. Prose is not well, sir— he 
has a sort of lock-iaw." 
*'I wish to Qtoa you had the same oomplaint, mr/' reified 
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the ftrst-Kentenant, who owed him one. "Macalla]i» is Mr. 
Prose m?" 

" Not that I know of ; he has not applied to me. I'll go down 
and see him hefore I go on shore." 

Macallan came up laughing, but he recoyeied his fieriousness 
before Bully perceived it. 

"WeU. doctor?" 

*• Mr. Prose is certainly not very fit to come on deck: in his 
present state," said Macallan, who then descended the side, and 
the boat, which had been waiting for him, shoved off. But, this 
time, Jerry was caught in his own trap. 

" Mr. J , where is the dog's collar ?^t must be oiled and 

cleaned," said the first-lieutenant. 

" Shall I give it to the armourer, sir ?" replied Jerry. 

" No, bring it up to me." 

Jerry went down, and returned in a few minutes. " I cannot 
find it, sir ; I left it in the berth when I came on deck." 

" That's just like your usual carelessness, Mr. J . Now go 

up to the mast-head, and stay there till I call you down." 

Jerry, who did not like the turn which the joke had taken, 
moved up with a very reluctant step— at the rate of about one 
ratline in ten seconds. 



" Come, sir, what are you about ? — start'Up,* 
** I'm no upstart, sir," replied T 



, ^ i Jerry to the first-lieutenant — 

a sarcasm wnich hit so hard, that Jerry was not called down till 
dark ; and long after Prose had, by making interest with the 
captain's steward, obtained the keys, and released his neck from 
its enthralment. 

The party in the second boat were landed on the reef, and 
while the rest were attending to the survey, Macallan was em- 
ployed in examining the creviees of the rocks, and coUectinc'the 
different objects of natural history which presented themselves. 
The boat was sent on board, as it was not required until the after- 
noon, when the gun-room officers were to return to dinner. The 
captain's gig remained on shore, and the coxswain was employed 
by MacaUan in receiving from him the different shells, and 
varieties of coral, with which the rocks were covered. 

"Take particular care of this specimen," said the surgeon, as 
he delivered a bunch of corallines into the hands of Marahk]!^ 
the coxswain. 

" I ax your pardon, Mr. MacaUan,— but what's the good of 
picking up all tnis rubbish ? " 

" Ruobish ? " replied the surgeon, laughing—" why you don't 
know what it is. What do you think tho^e are which I just 
gaveyou ? " 

" Why, weeds are rubbish, and these be only pieces of sea- 
weed." 

" They happen to be animals.*' 

" Hanimah .'" cried the coxswain, with an incredulous smile ; 
*' well, sir, I always took * em to be weggittahles. We live and 
laxn, «ure «uough. Are cabbage and hingion$ hanimah too P " 
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*• "No,** replied the siMeon, mucli amused, " they are not, Mar- 
^ihall ; but these are. Wow take them to the boat, and put them 
Ln a safe place ; and then come back." 

••I say, Bill, lookye here," said the coxswain to one^ of th^ 
;, -sailors, who was lying down on the thwarts of the boat, holding 
'^"up the coral to him in a contemptuous manner — " what the hell 
d^e think this is ? Why, it's a hanimal I " 
V **Awhat?" 

• * I'll be blow'd if the doctor don't say it's a hanimal ! " 
r- ** No more a hanimal than I am," replied the sailor, laying his 
' " liead down again on the thwarts, and shutting his eyes. 

In. a few minutes Marshall returned to the surgeon, who, tired 
■^ %vith clambering over the rocks, was sitting down to rest himself 
a little. " Well, Marshall, I hope you have not hurt what I 
^' gave into your charge." 

.1 " Hurt 'em ! — why, sir, a'ter what you told me, I'd as soon 
/ have hurt a cat." 

'. "What, you are superstitious on that point, as seamen gene- 
■ : rally are." 

^. " Super — what, Mr. Macallan ? I only knows, that they who 
•?; ill-treats a cat, comes worst off. I've proof positive of that 
''^* since I have been in the service. I could spin vou a yarn" 

** Well, now, Marshall, pray do. Come, sit down here — I am. 
, fond of proof positive. Now, let me hear what you have to say, 
■^ and I'll listen without interrupting you." 
I; The coxswain took his seat as Macallan desired, and, taking 
f the quid of tobacco out of his cheek, and laying it down on the 
^ rock beside him, commenced as follows : — 

** Well now, d'ye see, Mr. Macallan, 1*11 just exactly tell you 
- how it was, and then I leaves you to judge whether a cat's to 
■^ he sarved in that way. It was when I belonged to the Survel- 
r lanty frigate, that we were laying in Cawsand Bay, awaiting 
I for sailing orders. We hadn't dropped the anchor more than a 
-' week, and there was no Kberty ashore. Well, sir, the purser 

found out that his steward was a bit of a rascal, and turns 
? him adrift. The ship's company knew that long afore ; for it 
^ was not a few that he had cheated, and we were all glad to see 

him and his traps handed down the side. Now, sir, this here 
': fellow had a black cat— but it wam't at all like other cats. 
t When it was a kitten, they had cut off his tail close to its starn, 

and his ears had been shaved off just as close to his figure-head, 

and the hanimal used to set up on his hind legs and fight like 

a rabbit. It had quite lost its natur, as it were, and looked. 

for all the world, like a little imp of darkness. It always lived 
1 in the purser's steward's room, and we never seed him but when 

we weat down for the biscuit and flour as was sarving out. 
" Weil, sir, when this rascal of a steward leaves the ship, he 

had no natural affection for his cat, and he leaves him on board, 

belonging to nobody ; and the steward as comes in his place 

turns him out of the steward's room ; so the poor jury-rigged 

little devil had to take car« of itseU", 
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lis temper, lie seized a penknife from the table, to divide it 
d r Alexandre, Unfortunately, in his hurry, instead of insert- 
ing the knife on the inside of the lace, so as to cut to him, he 
cut down upon it, and not meeting with the resistance which 
he expected, the point of the knife entered with no trifling force 
into the hack of Mrs. Rainscourt, who, to his astonishment, im- 
mediately started on her legs, crying, " Would you murder me, 
Mr. Rainscourt ?— help, help !*' 

**It was quite accidental, my dear," said Rainsconrt, in a 
soothing tone, for he was afraid of her bringing the whole house 
about her ears. " I really am quite shocked at my own awk- 
wardness." 

** It quite recovered you though, mamma," observed Emily, 
with great simplicity, and for which remark, to her astonish- 
ment, she was saluted with a smart box on the ear. 

*' Why should you be shocked, Mr. Rainscourt?" said the 
lady, who, as her daughter had remarked, seemed wonderfully 
recovered from the^ -phXe-back-omy which had been administered, 
—"why should you be shocked at stabbing me in the back? 
Have I not wherewithal in my hand to stab me a thousand times 
in the heart ? Look at these letters, all of which I have read ! 
You had, indeed, reason to leave me in Galway ; but I will sub- 
mit to it no longer. Mr. Rainscourt, I insist upon an immediate 
separation." 

" Wh^ should we quarrel, then, my dear, when we are both 
of one mind ? Now do me the favour to sit down, and talk the 
matter over quietly. What is it that you require ?" 

" First, then, Mr. Rainscourt, an acknowledgment on vour 
part, that I am a most injured, and most ill-treated woman.^* 

** Granted, my dear, if that will add to your happiness, I cer- 
tainly have never known your value." 

" fion't sneer, sir, if you please. Secondly, a handsome al- 
lowance, commensurate with your fortune." 

" Granted, with pleasure, Mrs. Rainscourt." 

" Thirdly, Mr. Rainscourt, an extra allowance for the educa- 
tion and expenses of my daughter, who will remain under my 
care." 

" Granted, also." 

" Further, Mr. Rainscourt, to keep up appearances, I wish 
one of the mansions on your different estates in England to 
be appropriated for our use. Your daughter ought to be 
known, and reside on the property of which she is the future 
heiress." 

"A reasonable demand, which I accede, to. Is there any 
thing further?" 

** Nothing of moment ; but, for Emily's sake, I should wish 
that you should pay us an occasional visit, and, generally speak- 
ing, keep up anpearances before the world." 

" That I shall be most happy to do, my dear, and shall always 
speak of you, as I feel, with respect and esteem. Is there any- 
thing more, Mrs. Rainscourt ?" 
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** There is not; but I believe that if I had been ten times 
more exorbitant in my demands," replied the lady, with pique, 
*' that you would have granted them — for the pleasure of getting 
rid of me." 

•• I would, indeed, my dear," replied Rainscourt ; " you may 
command me in anything, except my own person. " 

•• I require no other partition, sir, than that of your 
fortune." 

•• And of that, my dear, you shall, as I have declared, have a 
liberal share. So now, Mrs. Rainscourt, I think we can have 
no further occasion for disagreement. The property in Norfolk, 
-where Admiral De Courcy resided, is a beautiful spot, and I 
request you will consider it as your head-auarters. Of course 
you will be your own mistress when you feel inclined to change 
the scene. And now, as all may be considered as settled, let us 
shake hands, and henceforward be good friends." 

Mrs. Rainscourt fi:ave her hand, and sealed the new contract " 
but, ill-treated as she had been, — at variance with her husband 
for years, — and now convinced that she had been outraged in 
the tenderest point, stiU her heart leaned towards the father o! 
her child. The hand that now was extended in earnest o! 
future separation, reminded her of the day when she had offered 
it in pledge of future Udelity and love, and had listened with 
rapture to his reciprocal obhgation. She covered her face with 
her haodkerchief, which was soon moistened with her tears. 

Such is woman ! To the last moment she cherishes her love, 
pure as an emanation from the Deity. In the happy days of 
confidence and truth, it sheds a halo round her existence ; — in 
those of sorrow and desertion, memory, guided by its resistless 
power, like the gnomon of the dial, marks but those hours 
which were sunny and serene. 

However, Mrs. Rainscourt soon found out that an unlimited 
credit upon the banker was no bad substitute for a worthless 
husband; and, assisted by her pride, she enjoyed more real 
happiness and peace of mind than she had done for many years. 
Daring her stay in London, Rainscourt occasionally paid his 
respects, behaved with great kindness and propriety, and ap- 
peared not a little proud of the expanding beauty of his daugn- 
ter. Mrs. Rainscourt not only recovered her spirits, but her 
personal attractions; and their numerous acquaintance won* 
dered what could possess Mr. Rainscourt to be indifferent to so 
lively and so charming a woman. In a few weeks the mansion 
was ready to receive them, and Mrs. Rainscourt, with Emily, 
and a numerous establishment, quitted the metropolis, to take 
up their abode in it for the ensuing summer. 
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master on tiie stam-Blieets, mybody being: just between him and 
the beach where they were a-firing from. It seemed mortally 
impossible to hit him, except throagh me. Howsomever, a 
bullet passes between my arm— just here, and my side, and 
striked him dead upon the spot. There wam't another man hi^ 
out of nine boats* crews, and 1*11 leave you to raess whethei 
the sailors didn't declare that he got his deam all along- of 
murdering the cat. 

*' Well, sir, the men thought, as be had fired firsts that now 
all was over ; only Jenkins, the boatswain's-mate, scdd, ' that 
he wam't quite sure of that.' We parts company with the com- 
modore the next da^* and the day a ter, as it turned out, we falls 
in with a French frigate. She had the heels of us, and kept n* 
at long balls, but we hoped to cut her off from running into 
Brest, if a slant o* wind favoured us — and obligating' her to 
fight, whether or no. Tom Collins, the tirst-lieutenant, was 
still laid up in his cot with the rheumaticks, but when he hears 
of a French frigate, he gets up, and goes on deck ; but when he 
gets there he tips us a faint, and falls down on the carronade 
slide, and his hat rolled off his head into the waist. He tried, 
but he was so weak that he couldn't get up on his sticks again. 

" Well, sir, the captain goes up to him, and says something- 
about zeal and all that, and tells him he must go down below 
again because he's quite incapable, and orders the men at the 
foremost carronades to take him to his cot. Now, sir, just as we 
were handing him down the ladder, for I was captain of the gun, 
a shot comes in at the second port, and takes off his skull as he 
lays in our arms, and never hurts another man. He was dead 
in no time ; and what was more cur'ous, it was the only shot 
that hit the frigate. The Frenchman got into Brest — so it was 
no action, after all. 

" So, you see, Mr. Macallan, in two scrummages only two men 
were killed out of hundreds, and they were the two who had 
killed the cat ! Now, that's what 1 calls proof positive, for I 
seed it all with my own eyes ; and 1 should like to know 
whether you could oo the same, with rej^ard to that thing being* 
KhunimalV* 

** I will, Marshall ; to-morrow yon shall see that with yonr 
own eyes." 

" To-morrow come never !"♦ muttered the coxswain, replacing 
the quid of tobacco in his cheek. 

« The phraseology- of sailors has been so caricatured of late, that I am 
afraid my story ^ill be considered as translated Into English. Seamen, 
howerer, mnst decide which is correct. 
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K OHAPTER XXVII. 

; And, lo ! while he was expounding, in set terms, the most abstrnse of his 

"pious doctrines, the head of the tab whereon the good man stood gave 

'-way, and the preacher was lost £rom before the eyes of the whole congre- 

"l^ation. 

'- '" Life qfthe Sev. Mr. Smitht S. S. 

i^ Seymottb, who was always the companion of Captain M — -, 
; .. "whenever either instruction or amusement was to be gained, 
P now quitted the surveying party to join Macallan, who still 
.! continued seated on the rocKs, reflecting upon the remarkable 
^ coincidence which the coxswain had narrated, sufficient in itself 
Z. to confirm the superstitious ideas of the sailors for another cen- 
:r tury. His thoughts naturally reverted to the other point, in 
7, -vrhich seafaring men are equally bigoted, the disastrous conse- 
nt quences of "sailing on a Friday;** the origin of which super- 
1\ stition can easily be traced to early Catholicism, when out of 
\ respect for the day of universal redemption, they were directed 
; by their pastors to await the " morrow's sun." " Thus,** men- 
^ tall]^ exclaimed Macallan, ** has religion degenerated into super- 
^' stition ; and that which, from the purity of its origin, would 

* have commanded our respect, is now only deserving of our con- 
J. tempt. It is by the motives that have produced them, that our 
'; actions must be weighed. That which once was an offering of 
\ religious veneration and love, is now a tribute to superstition 
f and to fear. Well, Seymour,*' said he, addressing his companion, 

" how do you like surveying ?'* 
** Not much ; the sun is hot, and the glare so powerful that I 
I am almost blind. What a pity it is that we had not some trees 
' here, to shade us from the heat ! I should like to plant some for 

Uke benefit of those who may come after us." 

* " A correct feeling on your part, my boy ; but no trees would 
grow here at present — there is no soil." 

\ " There is plenty of some sort or other, in the part where we 

have been surveying." 

' " Yes, the sand thrown up by the sea, and the particles of 

shells and rock, which have been triturated by the wave, or 
decomposed by the alternate action of the elements ; but there 
is no vegetable matter, without which there can be no vegetable 
produce. Observe, Willy — the skeleton of this earth is framed 
of rocks and mountains, which have been proudly rearing their 
heads into the clouds, or lying in dark majesty beneath the seas, 
since the creation of the world, when they were fixed by the 
Almighty architect, to remain till time shall be no more. Over 
Ihera, we find the wrecks of a former world — once as beautiful, 
as thickly peopled, but more thoughtless and more wicked than 
the present— which was hurled into one general chaos, and its 
component, but incongruous parts, amalgamated in awful 
mockery by the deluge — that tremendous evidence of the wrath 
of Heaven. But it has long passed away; and o'er the relics of 
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former creation, o'er the kneaded mass of man in his pride, of 
woman in her beauty, of arts in their splendour, of vice in htr 
zenith, and of virtue in her tomb, we are standings upon another, 
teeming with life, and yielding forth her fruits in the season aj 
before. But, Willy, the supports of life are not to be found in 
primeyal rocks or antediluvial remains. It is from tlie supei- 
ncial covering, the thin crust with which the earth is covered, 
composed of the remains of former existence, of the brescia d 
exhausted nature, that animal creation derives its support ; and 
it is the grand axiom of the universe, that animal life can onfy 
be supported hy animal remains » From the meaiiest insect tha: 
crawls upon the ground, to man in his perfection, life is su^ 
ported and continued by animal and vegetable food ; ajid it s 
only the decayed matter returned to the earth, which enables 
the lofty cedar to extend its boughs, or the lowly violet to exhale 
its perfume. This is a world of eternal reproduction and decay- 
one endless cycle of the living preying on the dead — a i^cenii. 
yearly, daily, and hourly springing from its ashes, in renewed 
strength and beauty. The blade of grass, which shoots froa 
the soil, flowers, casts its seed, and dies, to make room for iU 
offspring, nourished by the relics of its parent, is a type of the 
never* changing law, controlling ail nature, even to man himself 
who must pass away to make room for the generation which is 
to come." 

The boat, which, returning from the ship, appeared like a 
black speck on the water, indicated that the dinner-hour was at 
hand ; and Price and the purser, who had come on shore with 
Macallan, now joined him and WiUy, who were sitting down on 
the rocks at the water's edge. 

" "WeU, Macallan," said Price, " it's a fine thing to be a phi- 
losopher. What is that which Milton says? Let me see!— 
sweet— something — divine philosophy — I forget the exact wonk. 
Well, what have you cauffht?" 

" If you've caught nothing, doctor, you're better off than I 
am," said the purser, wiping his brow, "for I've caught a 
headache." 

** I have been very well amused," replied Macallan. 

"Ay, I suppose, like what's-his-name in the forest— you 
recollect ?" 

" ISTo, indeed I do not." 

" Don't you^ Bless my soul — ^you know, sermons in stones, 
9iDA good m everything. I forget how the lines run. Don^ 
you recollect, O'Keefe ^" continued Price, speaking loud in the 
purser's ear. 

" No, I never collect, I don't understand these thingfs," re- 

Elied the purser, taking his seat by Macallan, and addressing 
im — " I cannot think what pleasure there can be in poking 
about the rocks as you do." 
" It serves to amuse me, O'Keefe." 
" Abuse you, my dear fellow ! Indeed I nevw meant it— I 
beg your pardon— you mistook m«." 
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*' It was my fault. I did not speak suffidently loud. Mak9 
no apologry." 

*• Too proud to make an apolo^ ! — No, indeed — I only asked 
-what amusement you could iind ? — ^that's all." 

*• What amusement?'* replied Macallan, rising from his seat, 
annoyed at these repeated attacks from all quarters upon his 
favourite studj. " Listen to me, and I will explain to you how 
investigation is the parent of both amusement and instruction. 
What is this rock that I am standing on ? Has it remained here 
for ages to be dashed by the furious ocean ? — or has it lately 
sprung from the depths, from the silent labour of the indefa- 
tigable zoophites? Look at its sides; behold the variety of 
marine vegetation with which it is loaded. Are they of the 
class of the ulvse, confervse, or fuci ?^to be welcomed as old ac- 
quaintance, or, hitherto unnoticed, to be added to the catalogue 
of Nature's endless stores ? And what are those corals, that, 
like mimic tenants of the forest, extend their graceful boughs ? 
Look at the variety of shells which are adhering to its sides. 
Observe the patellae — with what teuacity they cling to save 
themselves from being washed into the deep water, and being 
devoured by the fishes that are playing in its chasms ! What a 
source of endless amusement, wnat a field for deep reflection, is 
there in the investigation of this one little rock ! When you 
contemplate the instinct of the difierent species, the i>owers 
given to them, so adapted to their wants and their privations- 
is not the eye delighted, is not the mind enlarged, and are not 
the feelings harmonised ? Study the works of wie creation, and 
you turn a desert into a peopled city — a barren rock into » 
source of admiration and delight. Nay, search into Nature for 

a few minutes, and you rise a better man. Dive into " 

What the conclusion of the doctor's rhapsody may have been, 
is not known ; for, stamping too energetically upon the sea- 
weed on the edge of the rock, his foot slipped, and he disap^ 
peared, with the perpendicular descent ana velocity of a deep 
sea lead, into the water alongside of it. 

Marshall, the coxswain, who had been astonished at his 
speech, to which he had listened with mouth open for want of 
comprehension, quite forgot the respect due to an officer, at this 
unexpected finale. 

" Watch, there, watch ! *' cried the man, and then threw 
himself down, and rolled in convulsions of laughter. Price and 
Willy, whose mirth was almost as excessive, did, however, run 
to his assistance, and caught him by the collar as he rose again 
to the surface, for it was "Considerably out of his depth ; while 
the deaf purser, whose eyes had been fixed on the ground, in 
deep attention to catch the doctor's words, and whose ears were 
not sufficiently acute to hear the splash, looked up as they were 
going to his assistance, and asked, with surprise, " Where's the 
doctor?" 

The sides of the rock were so slippery, that the united efforts 
of Price and Seymour (whose powers were much enfeebled horn, 
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lis temper, lie seized a penknife firom the table, to divide it 
a r Alexandre, Unfortunately, in his hnrry, instead of insert- 
ing the knife on the inside ox the lace, so as to cut to him, he 
cut down upon it, and not meeting with the resistance which 
he expected, the point of the knife entered with no trifling force 
into the back of Mrs. Rainscourt, who, to his astonishment, im- 
mediately started on her legs, crying, " Would you murder me, 
Mr. Rainscourt ?— help, help !*' 

"It was quite accidental, my dear," said Rainscourt, in a 
soothing tone, for he was afraid of her bringing the whole house 
about her ears. " I really am quite shocked at my own awk- 
wardness." 

" It quite recovered you though, mamma," observed Emily, 
with great simplicity, and for which remark, to her astonish- 
ment, she was saluted with a smart box on the ear. 

*^ Why should you be shocked, Mr. Rainscourt?" said the 
lady, who, as her gaughter had remarked, seemed wonderfully 
recovered from the phle-6acA;-omy which had been administerea, 
—"why should you be shocked at stabbing me in the back? 
Have I not wherewithal in my hand to stab me a thousand times 
in the heart ? Look at these letters, all of which I have read ! 
You had, indeed, reason to leave me in Galway ; but I will sub- 
mit to it no longer. Mr. Rainscourt, I insist upon an immediate 
Beparation." 

** Why should we quarrel, then, my dear, when we are both 
of one mind ? Now do me the favour to sit down, and talk the 
matter over quietly. What is it that you require ?" 

" First, then, Mr. Rainscourt, an acknowledgment on your 
part, that I am a most injured, and most ill-treated woman. 

" Granted, my dear, if that will add to your happiness, I cer- 
tainly have never known your value." 

" Don't sneer, sir, if you please. Secondly, a handsome al- 
lowance, commensurate with your fortune." 

" Granted, with pleasure, Mrs. Rainscourt." 

" Thirdly, Mr. Rainscourt, an extra allowance for the educa- 
tion and expenses of my daughter, who will remain imder my 
care." 

"Granted, also." 

" Further, Mr. Rainscourt, to keep up appearances, I wish 
one of the mansions on your different estates in England to 
be appropriated for our use. Your daughter ought to be 
known, and reside on the property of which she is the future 
heiress." 

"A reasonable demand, which I accede. to. Is there any 
thing further?" 

" Nothing of moment ; but, for Emily's sake, I should wish 
that you should pay us an occasional visit, and, generally speak- 
ing, keep up anpearances before the world." 

" That I shall be most happy to do, my dear, and shall always 
speak of you, as I feel, with respect and esteem. Is there any- 
thing more, Mrs. Rainscourt ?" 
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** There is not; but I believe that if I had been ten times 
more exorbitant in my demands," replied the lady, with pique, 
*' that you would have granted them— for the pleasure of getting 
rid of me." 

•* I "would, indeed, my dear," replied Rainseourt ; ** you may 
command me in anything, except my own person. " 

•* I require no other partition, sir, than that of youp 
fortune." 

•• And of that, my dear, you shall, as I have declared, have a 
liberal share. So now, Mrs. Rainseourt, I think we can have 
no further occasion for disagreement. The proiserty in Norfolk, 
"where Admiral De Courcy resided, is a beautiful spot, and I 
request you will consider it as your head-quarters. Of course 
you will be your own mistress when you feel inclined to change 
the scene. And now, as all may be considered as settled, let us 
shake hands, and henceforward be good friends." 

Mrs. Rainseourt eave her hand, and sealed the new contract • 
but, iU-treated as she had been, — at variance with her hasband 
for years,— and now convinced that she had been outraged in 
the tenderest point, still her heart leaned towards the father o! 
her child. The hand that now was extended in earnest o! 
future separation, reminded her of the day when she had offered 
it in pledge of future fidelity and love, and had listened with 
rapture to his reciprocal obhgation. She covered her face with 
her handkerchief, which was soon moistened with her tears. 

Such is woman ! To the last moment she cherishes her love, 
pure as an emanation from the Deity. In the happy days of 
confidence and truth, it sheds a halo round her existence ; — in 
those of sorrow and desertion, memory, guided by its resistless 
power, like the gnomon of the dial, marks but those hours 
which were sunny and serene. 

However, Mrs. Rainseourt soon found out that an unlimited 
credit upon the banker was no bad substitute for a worthless 
husband; and, assisted by her pride, she enjoyed more real 
happiness and peace of mind than she had done for many years. 
Daring her stay in London, Rainseourt occasionally paid his 
respects, behaved with great kindness and propriety, and ap- 
peared not a little proud of the expanding beauty of his daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Rainseourt not only recovered her spirits, but her 
Sersonal attractions; and their numerous acquaintance won- 
ered what could possess Mr. Rainseourt to be indifferent to so 
lively and so charming a woman. In a few weeks the mansion 
was ready to receive them, and Mrs. Rainseourt, with Emily, 
and a numerous establishment, quitted the metropolis, to take 
up their abode in it for the ensuing summer. 
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the first-tientenaiit, who owed him one. ''Macallan, is Hr^ 
Prose iU?" 

" Not that I know of ; ho has not applied to me. rU go down 
and see him before I go on shore." 

Macallan came up laughing, but he recoyered his Beriousness 
before Bully perceived it. 

"WeU, doctor?" 

" Mr. Prose is certainly not very fit to come on deck in his 
present state/* said Macallan, who then descended the side, and 
the boat, which had been waiting for him, shoved off. But, this 
time, Jerry was caught in his own trap. 

•* Mr. J , where is the dog's collar ?— it must be oiled and 

cleaned," said the first-lieutenant. 

" Shall I give it to the armourer, sir ?" replied Jerry. 

" No, bring it up to me." 

Jerry went down, and returned in a few minutes. " I cannot 
find it, sir ; I left it in the berth when I came on deck." 

" That's just like your usual carelessness, Mr. J . Now go 

up to the mast-head, and stay there till I call you down." 

Jerry, who did not like the turn which the joke had taken, 
moved up with a very reluctant step — at the rate of about one 
ratline in ten seconds. 



" Come, sir, what are you about? — start-up." 
** I'm no up-startt sir," : 



,. , replied Jerry to the first-lieutenant — 

a sarcasm which hit so hard, that Jerry was not called down till 
dark ; and long after Prose had, by making interest with the 
captain's steward, obtained the keys, and released his neck from 
its entiiralment. 

The party in the second boat were landed on the reef, and 
while the rest were attending to the survey, Macallan was em- 
ployed in examining the crevioes of the rocks, and collecting the 
different objects of natural history which presented themselves. 
The boat was sent onboard, as it was not required until the after- 
noon, when the gun-room officers were to return to dinner. The 
captain's gig remained on shore, and the coxswain was employed 
by Macallan in receiving from him the different shells, and 
varieties of coral, with wnich the rocks were covered. 

"Take particular care of this specimen," said the surgeon, as 
he delivered a bunch of corallines into the hands of Marshall, 
the coxswain. 

•* I ax your pardon, Mr. Macallan, — ^but what's the good of 



picking up all tnis rubbish ? ' 
"RuWsl 



" Rubbish ? " replied the surgeon, laughing—" why you don't 
know what it is. What do you think those are which I just 
gave you ? " 

" Why, weeds are rubbish, and these be only pieces of sea- 
weed." 

" They happen to be animals" 

" Hanimals /" cried the coxswain, with an incredulous smile : 
'• well, sir, I always took 'em to be weggittahles. We live ana 
larn, vure raough. Are cabbage and hingion$ hanimals too ? " 
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**N'o/' replied the surgeon, much amused, "they are not, Mar- 
shall ; hut these are. Now take them to the hoat, and put them 
in a safe place ; and then come hack." 

" I say, Bill, lookye here," said the coxswain to one^ of th» 
sailors, who was lying down on the thwarts of the hoat, holding 
Tip the coral to him in a contemptuous manner — " what the hell 
d ye think this is ? Why, it's a hanimal ! " 

"A what?" 

" 1*11 be blow'd if the doctor don't say it's a hanimal ! " 

** No more a hanimal than I am," replied the sailor, laying hia 
Lead down again on the thwarts, and shutting his eyes. 

In a few minutes Marshall returned to the surgeon, who, tired 
with clambering over the rocks, was sitting down to rest himself 
a little. " Weil, Marshall, I hope you have not hurt what 1 
gave into your charge." 

" Hurt 'em ! — why, sir, a'ter what you told me, I'd as soon 
have hurt a cat." 

"What, you are superstitious on that point, as seamen gene- 
rally are." 

" Super — what, Mr. Macallan ? I only knows, that they who 
ill-treats a cat, comes worst off. I've proof positive of that 
since I have been in the service. I could spin you a yarn" 

" Well, now, Marshall, pray do. Come, sit down here — I am. 
fond of proof positive. Now, let me hear what you have to say, 
and I'll listen without interrupting you." 

The coxswain took his seat as Macallan desired, and, taking 
the quid of tobacco out of his cheek, and laying it down on the 
rock beside him, commenced as follows : — 

•* Well now, d'ye see, Mr. Macallan, I'll just exactly tell you 
how it was, and then I leaves you to judge whether a cat's to 
be sarved in that way. It was when I belonged to the Survel- 
lanty frigate, that we were laying in Cawsand Bay, awaiting 
for sailing orders. We hadn't dropped the anchor more than a 
week, and there was no liberty ashore. Well, sir, the purser 
found out that his steward was a bit of a rascal, and turns 
him adrift. The ship's company knew that long afore ; for it 
was not a few that he had cheated, and we were all glad to see 
him and his traps handed down the side. Now, sir, this here 
fellow had a black cat— but it wam't at all like other cats. 
When it was a kitten, they had cut off his tail close to its starn, 
and his oars had been shaved off just as close to his figure-head, 
and the hanimal used to set up on his hind legs and fight like 
a rabbit. It had quite lost its natur, as it were, and looked, 
for all the world, like a little imp of darkness. It always lived 
in the purser's steward's room, and we never seed him but when 
we went down for the biscuit and flour as was sarving out. 

" Weil, sir, when this rascal of a steward leaves the ship, he 
had no natural affection for his cat, and he leaves him on board, 
belonging to nobody ; and the steward as comes in his place 
turns him out of the steward's room ; so the poor jury-rigged 
Uttle devil had to take care of itself. 
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the first-Keutenant, who owed him one. "Maoallan, 15 Mr. 
Prose ill?" 

" Not that I know of ; he has not applied to me. 1*11 go down 
and see him before I go on shore." 

Macallan came up laughing, but he recoyered his seriousness 
before Bully perceiyed it. 

"Well, doctor?" 

'* Mr. Prose is certainly not very fit to come on deck in his 
present state," said Macallan, who then descended the side, and 
the boat, which had been waiting for him, shoved off. But, this 
time, Jerry was caught in his own trap. 

** Mr. J — —, where is the dog's collar ?— it must be oiled and 
cleaned," said the first-lieutenant. 

" Shall I give it to the armourer, sir ?" replied Jerry. 

** No, bring it up to me." 

Jerry went down, and returned in a few minutes. " I cannot 
find it, sir ; I left it in the berth when I came on deck." 

** That's just like your usual carelessness, Mr. J . Now go 

up to the mast-head, and stay there till I call you down." 

Jerry, who did not like the turn which the joke had taken, 
moved up with a very reluctant step— at the rate of about one 
ratline in ten seconds. 

" Come, sir, what are you about ? — start-up** 

" I'm no up'Startt sir," replied Jerry to the first-lieutenant — 
a sarcasm which hit so hard, that Jerry was not called down till 
dark ; and long after Prose had, by making interest with the 
captain's steward, obtained the keys, and released his neck from 
its enthralment. 

The party in the second boat were landed on the reef, and 
while the rest were attending to the survey, Macallan was em- 
ployed in examining the crevices of the rocks, and collecting the 
different objects of natural history which presented themselves. 
The boat was sent onboard, as it was not required until the after- 
noon, when the gun-room officers were to return to dinner. The 
captain's gig remained on shore, and the coxswain was employed 
by Macallan in receiving from him the different shells, and 
varieties of coral, with which the rocks were covered. 

"Take particular care of this specimen," said the surgeon, as 
he delivered a bunch of corallines into the hands of Marshall, 
the coxswain. 

" I ax your pardon, Mr. Macallan, — ^but what's the good of 
picking up aU tnis rubbish ? " 

" Ruobish ? " replied the surgeon, laughing—" why you don't 
know what it is. What do you think those are wnich I just 
gave you ? " 

" Why, weeds are rubbish, and these be only pieces of sea- 
weed." 

" They happen to be animals" 

" Hanimals .'" cried the coxswain, with an incredulous smile ; 
" well, sir, I always took 'em to be weggittahles. We live and 
Iain, «ure enough. Ar« cabbage and hingiom hanimals too ? " 
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**N"o," replied the surgeon, much amused, "they are not, Mar- 
shall ; hut these are. Now take them to the hoat, and put them 
in a safe place ; and then come hack." 

** I say, Bill, lookye here," said the coxswain to one. of th^ 
sailors, who was lying down on the thwarts of the hoat, holdinap 
Tip the coral to him in a contemptuous manner — ** what the hell 
d ye think this is ? Why, it's a hanimal ! *' 
"A what?" 

•* 1*11 be blow'd if the doctor don't say it's a hanimal ! " 
** No more a hanimal than I am," replied the sailor, laying his 
Iiead down again on the thwarts, and shutting his eyes. 

In a few minutes Marshall returned to the surgeon, who, tired 
\vith clambering over the rocks, was sitting down to rest himself 
a little. " "Weil, Marshall, I hope you have not hurt what I 
gave into your charge." 

" Hurt 'em !— why, sir, a'ter what you told me, I'd as soon 
have hurt a cat." 

"What, you are superstitious on that point, as seamen gene- 
rally are." 

" Super— what, Mr. Macallan ? I only knows, that they who 
ill-treats a cat, comes worst off. I've proof positive of that 
since I have been in the service. I could spin vou a yarn" 

" Well, now, Marshall, pray do. Come, sit a.own here — I am. 
fond of proof positive. Now, let me hear what you have to say, 
and I'll listen without interrupting you." 

The coxswain took his seat as Macallan desired, and, taking 
the quid of tobacco out of his cheek, and laying it down on the 
rock beside him, commenced as follows : — 

•* Well now, d'ye see, Mr. Macallan, 1*11 just exactly tell you 
how it was, and then I leaves you to judge whether a cat's to 
be sarved in that way. It was when I belonged to the Survel- 
lanty frigate, that we were laying in Cawsand Bay, awaiting 
for sailing orders. We hadn't dropped the anchor more than a 
week, ana there was no liberty ashore. Well, sir, the purser 
found out that his steward was a bit of a rascal, and turns 
him adrift. The ship's company knew that long afore ; for it 
was not a few that he had cheated, and we were all glad to see 
him and his traps handed down the side. Now, sir, this here 
fellow had a black cat — but it wam't at all like other cats. 
When it was a kitten, they had cut off his tail close to its starn, 
and his ears had been shaved off just as close to his figure-head, 
and the hanimal used to set up on his hind legs and fight like 
a rabbit. It had quite lost its natur, as it were, and looked, 
for aU the world, like a little imp of darkness. It always lived 
in the purser's steward's room, and we never seed him but when 
we we at down for the biscuit and flour as was sarving out. 

** Weil, sir, when this rascal of a steward leaves the ship, he 
had no natural affection for his cat, and he leaves him on board, 
belongiDg to nobody ; and the steward as comes in his place 
turns him out of the steward's room ; so the poor jury-rigged 
little devil had to take care of itself^ 
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•* Oh, HoTV beantiftil theao rosea are ! Do look, mjr dear father." 

" They are," indeed," replied old Horublow, aelighted s^ the 
happy face of hi^ daughter ; — "but I should like some tea. Susan 
— ^1 am not used to so much jumbling. I feej Ured, and sh«41 go 
to bed e^r}y.*' 

Tea was acpordinf^ly prepared ( soon after whjch, the old 
gentleman rose to retire. 

" Well," sj^id he» as he lighted his chamber candle, " I sun- 
pose I am settjed here for Hfe ; but 1 hardly know what to qo 
with myself^ % n^ust make apquaiptance with all the flowers 
an4 au the trees : the budding of the spring will make me think 
^i grandchiJ4Ten ; the tree, clothed in its beauty, of you ; and 
t|^p fall of the le{if, of myself. I must count the poultry, t^nd 

iook after the pigs, and see the cows milkea. I was foud of the 
ittle parlour in Cateaton-street. because I had sat in it aq long ; 
and I suppose that I shall get lond of this place too, if I find 
enough to employ and amuse me. But you must be ^v^iok and 
ffiye me a grandchild, Susan, and then I shall purse him all dify 
long. Good night— God bless you, p»y dear, good nfehp." 

'* Good night, my dear sir," replied Susap, who had coloured 
deeply at the request which he had made. ^ 

" Good nitfht, M*Elvina, my boy ; this is the fi^t ni^ht wa 
pass under tnis roof; ipay we liye many happy years ul Hi'* 
^n4 old Homblow left the rqom, and asc^pded the stairs. 

M'Elvina had encircled Susan's waist with his arm, and was 
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fother, wJien the noise of a heavy fall sounded in their ears. 

"Good Heaven! ' cried Susan, "it is my father who boa 
feUen down staifs." 

H*Elvina rushed ()ut : it was bi^t too true. The stair-ca^t 
had not yet been laid down, and his foot had slipped at {ho 
linppniiost step, Jie was taken up senseless, and when medical 
advice was procur^y his head aiid his spine were found to be 
seripusly ii^ured. In a few days, during which he pever spoke, 
old Hornblow was no more. Thus the old nia^, like the pro- 
ph^totold, after all ^^^ toiling, was but permitted to see the 
proiqised land ; and thus are our days cut short at the very mo- 
ment pf realising pur most sanguine expectations. 

Ileader, let us lopk at home. Snail If now thoughtlessly ridingr 
-opon the agitated hUlow, with but one thin plank between ma 
and deatl)t a-nd yet so busy with this futile work, be permitted 
to bring it to a close? The hand which guides the flowing pea 
may to-morrow be stiff; the head now teemi|ig with its subject 
m^y be past all thought ere to-morrow's sun is set— ay, sooner ! 
And you, reader, who may so far have had the courage to 
proceed in the vplumes without throwing them away, shall you 
he permitted to finish your more trifling task ?— or, before its 
close, be hurried from this transitory scene, where fiction ends, 
and the spirit, ?ef endowed, will be enabled to raise its eyes upon 
Uie lightning peams of unveiled truth } 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

And if you chance his shipp to borde, 
This counsel I must give withall. 

Ballad qf Sir Amlrew Bdrtont 15(i0. 

Discretion 
And hardy ralour are the twins of honour, 
And, nursed together, make a conqueror ; 
Divided, but a talker. 

Beaumont and Fletchbh. 

The survey having: been completed, Captain M ;, in pur- 
suance of the orders which he had received, weighed his anonor, 
and proceeded to cruise until the want of provisions and water 
should compel him to return into port. For many days the 
loot-out men at the mastheads were disappointed in their hopes 
qf reporting a strange sail, the chase or capture of which would 
l*elieve the monotony of constant sky and water, until, one 
Sunday forenoon, as Captain M — ^ was performing divine ser- 
vice, tne nian at the masthead hailed the deck with "A strange 
sail on the weather-rbow !*' 

The puritan may he shocked to hear that the service was 

^eedily, although decorously closed ; but Captain M was 

aware, from the fidgeting of the ship's company upon the 
capstan bars, on which they were seated, that it woula be im- 
possible to regain their attention to the service, even if he had 
felt inclined to proceed ; and he well knew, that any worship of 
God in which the mind and heart were not engaged, was but an 
idle ceremony, if not a solemn mockery. The hands were turned 
up— all sail was made — and in an hour, the stranger was to be 
seen with the naked eye from the fore-yard. 

" What do you make of her, Mr. Stewart ?" said the first- 
lieutenant to him, as he sat aloft with hia glass directed towards 
tjie vessel. 

** A merchant ship, sir, in ballast." 

" What did he say, Jerry r" inquired Prose, who stood by him 
on the gangway. 

** A French vessel, deeply laden, Prose." 

"Bravo, Jerry !" paid Prose, rubbing his hands. "We shall 
get some prize-money. I do declare." 

** To be sure we shall. It will give us twenty pounds at leasl 
for a midshipman's share, for her cargo must be suf^ar and 
Qoffee. Only, confound it, one has to wait so long for it. I'U 
sell mine, dog-cheap, if any one will buy it. Will you, 
Prose r 

" Why, Jerry, I don't much like speculation : but, now, what 
vould you really sell your chance for ?" 

** I'll tftke ten pounds for it. We're certain to oome up with 
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" Ten pounds ! No, Jerry, that is too mnch. I'll tell yaa 

what, I'll give you iive pounds." 

"Done," replied Jerry, who was aware that a vessel in bal- 
last would not give him thirty shillings, if Captain M sent 

her in, which was very unlikely. ** Where's the money ?" 

'* Oh, you must trust to my honour ; the first port we go into, 
I pledffe you my word that you shall have it." 

" I aon't doubt your word, or your honour, the least, Prc»se ; 
but still I should like to have the money in my hand. Could 
you not borrow it ? Never mind— it's a bargain." 

.In two hours the frigate had neared the stranger so as to dis- 
tin^sh her water-line from the deck, and, on hoisting her 
ensign and pendant, the vessel bore down to her. 

" She has hoisted English colours, sir," reported Stewart to 
the captain. 

" What, Stewart ! did you say that she had hoisted English 
colours ?" inquired Prose, with an anxious face. 

" Yes, you booby. I did." 

*• Well, now, I do declare," cried Prose, with dismay, " if I 
haven't lost five pounds." 

The vessel ran under the stem of the frigate, and reqaested 
a boat to be sent on board, as she had intelligence to communi- 
cate. The boat returned, and acquainted Captain M that 

the vessel had been boarded and plundered by a French privateer 
schooner, which had committed great depredation in that quar- 
ter, and that it was not above eight hours that she had left her, 
and made sail towards Port Kico, taking out two merchants, 
who were passengers. The boat wus immediately hoisted up, 
and all sail made in the direction of the island, which was not 
above fifteen leagues distant. As the day closed in, their eyes 
were gratified by the si^ht of the schooner, becalmed close in 
under the land. Perceiving the frigate in pursuit of her, and 
unable to escape, she came to an anchor in a small and shallow 

bay, within a cable's length of the beach. Captain M ^ 

having run his ship as close in as the depth of water would per- 
mit, which was between two and three miles of her, so as to ren- 
der her escape impossible, came to an anchor, signifying to his 
officers his determination to cut her out with his boats on the 
ensuing day. 

The officers who were to be entrusted with the command of 
the boats, and the crews which were to be employed on the 
service, were selected, and mustered on the quarter-deck, pre- 
vious to the hammocks being piped down, that the former might 
hold themselves in readiness, and that the latter might remain 
in their hammocks during the night. All was anxiety for the 
sun to rise again upon those who were about to venture in tiie 
lottery, where the prices would be honour, and the blanks— 
death. There were but few whose souls were of that decided 
brute compobilion that they could sleep through the whole of 
the tedious night. They woke and " swore a prayer or two, 
then slept again." The sun had not yet made nia appearance 
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iibove the horizon, althon^h the eastern blnsh announced that 
the spinning: earth would shortly whirl the Aspasia into his 
presence, when the pipes of the boatswain and his mates, with 
the summons of " All hands ahoy — up all hammocks !** were 
obeyed with the alacrity so characteristic of English seamen 
anticipating: danger. The hammocks were soon stowed, and the 
hands turned up. " Out boats !" The yard tackles and stays 
were hooked, and the larger boats from the booms descended 
with a heavy splash into the water, which they threw out on 
each side of them as they displaced it with their weight ; while 
the cutters from the quarter-davits were already lowered down, 
and were being manned under the chains. 

Broad daylight discovered the privateer, who, aware of their 
intentions, had employed the night in taking every precaution 
that skill could suggest to repel the expected attack. Secured 
with cables and hawsers, extending from each bow and quarter 
— her starboard broadside directed to seaward— her boarding 
netting triced up to the lower rigging — and booms, connected 
together, rigged out from the sides, to prevent them from lay- 
ing her on board. There was no wind ; the sea was smooth as 
glass ; and the French colours, hoisted in defiance at each mast- 
head, hung listlessly down the spars, as if fainting for the breeze 
which would expand them in their vigour. She was nierced for 
eight ports on a side; and the guns, which pointea through 
tbem, with the tompions out, ready to shower destruction upon 
her assailants, showed like the teeth of the snarling wolf, who 
stands at bay, awaiting the attack of his undaunted purnuers. 

The boats had received their guns, which were fixed on 
slides, so as to enable them to be fired over the bows, without 
imneding the use of the oars ; the ammunition and arm-chests 
had been placed in security abaft. 

The sailors, with their cutlasses belted round their waists, 
and a pistol stuck in their girdles, or in a becket at the side of 
the boat, ready to their hands — the marines, in proportion to the 
number which each boat could carry, sitting in the stern-sheets, 
with their muskets between their legs, and their well pipeclayed 
belts for bayonet and oartouch box crossed over their old jackets, 
half dirt, half finery— all was ready for shoving ofi', when 

Captain M desired the officers whom he had appointed to 

the expedition to step down into his cabin. Bully, the first- 
lieutenant, was unwell with an intermittent fever, and Captain 

M , at the request of Macallan, would not accede to his 

anxiety to take the command. Price, Courtenay, Stewart, and 
three other midshipmen, were those who had been selected for 
the dfltigefous service. 

"Gentlemen," said Captain M , as they stood round the 

table in the fore-cabin, waiting for his communication, ** I must 
call your attention to a few points, which it is my wish that you 
should hear in remembrance, now that you are about to proceed 
upon what will, in all likelihood, prove to be an arduous service. 
TiuA yessel has already done so modi mischief that I oonceiye 
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it my dnty to captare her if possible : and altHoagh there is no 
service in which, generally speaking, there is so great a sacrifice 
if life, in proportion to the object to be obtained, as that which 
is generally termed * cutting out,' yet, rather than she should 
escape, to the further injury of our trade, I have determined tQ 
have recourse to the measure, 

" But, gentlemen (and to you, Mr. Price, as commanding the 
expedition, I particularly address myself), recollect that, even 
in this extreme case, without proper arrangement, we may not 
only purchase our victory too dear, but may even saerfece a 
number of lives without succeeding ill our attempt. Of your 
courage I have not the least doubt ; but let it be rememhere(L 
that it is something more than mere animal courage which 1 
expect in the behaviour of my officers. If nothing more were 
required, the command of these boats might be as safely en* 
trusted to any of the foremast men, who, like the bulldogs of our 
country, will thrust their heads into the lion's jaw with perfect 
indifference. 

" What I require, and expect, and will have, from every 
officer who looks for promotion from my recommendation, is 
what I term — conduct : by which I would imply, that coolness 
and presence of mind which enable him to calculate chances in 
the midst of danger — to take advantage of a favourable oppor- 
tunity in the heat of an engagement — and to restrain the impe- 
tuosity of those who have fallen into the dangerous error of 
despising their enemy. Of such conduct the most favourable 
construction that can be put upon it is, that it is only preferably 
to indecision. 

" In a service of this description, even with the greatest 
courage and prudence united, some loss must necessarily be ex- 
pected to take place, and there is no providing against unfore- 
seen accidents ; but if I £nd that, by rash and injudicious be- 
haviour, a greater sacritice is made than there is a necessity for, 
depend upon it that I shall not fail to let that officer know the 
high value at which I estimate the life of a British sailor. Witli 
this caution I shall now ^ive you my ideas -as to what appears 
the most eligible plan of insuring success. I have made a rough 
sketch on this paper, which will assist my explanation/ ' 

Captain M — ;- then entered into the plan of attack, pointinr 
out the precautions which should be taKen, &o.: and concludea 
by observing, that they were by no means to consider themselves 
as fettered by what he had proposed, but merely to regard them, 
as hints to guide their conduct, if found preferable to any others 
which might be suggested by the peculiarity of the service, uid 
the measures adopted by the enemy. The officers returned on 
deck, and descended into their respective boats, where they 
found many of the younger midshipmen, who, although not 
selected for the service, had smuggled themselves into the boatf, 
that they might be participators in the ooniiict. Captedn 

M , although he did not send them on the service, had no 

objection to their going, and therefore pretended not to see them 
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Tvliei^ ^0 looked over the side, and desired the boats to shove off. 
"iDirectly the order was given, the remainder of the ship's com- 
paiiy mounted the riggpingr, and saluted them with three cheers. 
'Xhe boats* crews tossed their oars while the cheers were given, 
cmd returned the same number. The oars again descended into 
tlie water, and the armament pulled in for the shore. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Conquest pursaes, wbere courage leads the way. 

Gabth. 

The glasses of Captain M — -, and the officers who remained on 
board of the frigate, were anxiously nointed towards the boats, 
which in less than half an hour had arrived within gun-shot 
of the privateer. " There is a gun from her," cried several of 
the men at the same moment, as the smoke boomed along the 
pmooth water. The shot dashed up the spray under the bows 
of the boats, and ricocjietting over them, disappeared in the 
wave, about half a mile astern. 

The boats, which, previously, had beei; pulling in altogether, 
and without any particular order, now separated, and formed a 
line abreast, so that there was less chance of the shot taking 
effect, than where they were before, en masse, 

" Very good, Mr. Price," observed the captain, who had his 
eye fixed on them, through his glass. 

The boats cootipued their advance towards the enemy, who 
fired her two long ^uns, both of which she had brought over to 
her starboard side, but, though well directed, the shot did not 
strike any of her assailants. 

*• There's grape, sir," said the masteri as the sea was torn and 

Soughed up with it close to the launch, which, with the other 
lats, was DQw within a hundred yards of the privateer. 

"The launch returns her fire," observed Captain M , 

"And there's blaze away from the pinnace and the barge," 
cried one of the men, who stood on the rattlings of the main 
riggingf. " Hurrah, my lads I keep it up," continued the man, 

in his t'eelinff of excitement, which, pervading Captain M , 

as well as the rest of the crew, received no oneck, though not 
exactly in accordance with the strict routine of the service. 

The combat now became warm ; gun after gun from the 
privateer was rapidly fired at the boats, who were taking their 
stations, previous to a simultaneous rush to board. The pinnace 
had pulled away towards the bow of the nrivateer ; the barge 
^ad taken up a position on the quarter; the launch remained 
on her beam, firing round and grape from her eiffhteen-pounder 
carronade, with a rapidit^r that almost enabled her to return 
gmi for gun to her superiorly-armed antagonist. Both the 
oatters were under ber gtern, keeping up an Incessant fire o^ 
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musketry, with wHcli they were now close enough to annoy the 
enemy. 

" A gun from the rock close to the harge, sir !" reported the 
Bignal man. 

*' I expected as much,*' ohserved Captain M to the officers 

standiDg near him. 

" One of the cutters has ^vinded, sir ; she's stretching out for 
the shore," cried the master. 

" Bravo ! — that's decided— and without waiting for orders. 
Who commands that hoat r" inquired Captain M . 

** It's the first cutter — Mr. Stewart, sir." 

The cutter was on shore before the gun could be reloaded and 
fired a second time. The crew, with the officer at their head, 
were seen to clamber up the rock ! In a minute they returned, 
and jumping into the boat, pulled off to give their aid to the 
capture of the vessel. 

" He has spiked the gun, I am certain," observed Captain 
M . 

Before the cutter could regain her station, the other boats 
were summoned by the bugle in the launch, and, yith loud 
cheering, pulled up together to the attack. The booms, which 
had been rigged out to prevent them from coming alongside, 
already shot through by the grape from the launch, offered 
but little resistance to the impetus with which the boats were 
forced against them ; they either broke in two, or sank under 
water. 

" There's board! — Hurrah !" cried all the men who remained 
in the Aspasia, cheering those who heard them not. 

But I must transport the reader to the scene of slaughter ; 
for if he remains on board of the Aspasia, he will distinguish 
nothing but fire and smoke. Don't be afraid, ladies, if Itake 
you on board of the schooner — " these our actors are all air, 
thin air," raised by the magic pen for your amusement. Come, 
then, fearlessly, with me, and view the scene of mortal strife ! 
The launch has boarded on the starboard gangway, and it is 
against her that the crew of the privateer have directed their 
main efforts. ^ 

The boarding nettings cannot be divided, and the men are 
thrown back wounded or dead, into the boat. The crew of 
the pinnace are attempting the bows with indifferent success. 
Some have already fallen a sacrifice to their valour — none have 
yet succeeded in gaining a footing on deck, while the marines 
are resisting, with their bayonets, the thrusts of the boarding 
pikes which are protruded through the ports. Courtenay has 
not yet boarded in the barge, for, on pulling up on the quarter, 
he perceived that, on the larboard side of the vessel, the board- 
ing nettings had either been neglected to be properly triced up, 
or had been cut away by the fire from the ooats. He has 
pushed aloneside, to take advantasfe of the opening, and the 
two cutters nave followed him. They board with little resist- 
***""«— ihe enemy are too busy repelling the attacks on the other 
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side — and as his men pour upon the privateer's deck, the crews 
of tlie launch and pinnace, tired with their vain endeavours to 
d-ivide the nettings, and rendered desperate hj their loss, have 
run up the fore and main rigging above the nettings, and thrown 
themselves down, cutlass in hand, into the melee below, careless 
of the points of the weapons which may meet them in their 
descent. Now is the struggle for life or death ! 

Courtenay, who was daring as man could be, but not of a 

•very athletic frame, reclimbed from the main chains of the 

"vessel, into which he had already once fallen, ft'om one of his 

own seamen having inadvertently made use of his shoulder as 

a step to assist his own ascent. He was overtaken by Robinson, 

the coxswain of the cutter, who sprang up with all the ardour 

and activity of an English sailor who " meant mischief,'* and, 

pleased with the energy of his officer (forgetting, at the moment, 

the respect due to his rank), called out to him, by the sobriquet 

with which he had been christened by the men, — "Bravo, 

Ijtttle Bilious! that's joMV sort V 

" What's that, sir ?" cried Courtenay, making a spring, so as 
to stand on the plane sheer of the vessel at the same moment 
with the coxswain, and seizing him by the collar,—'* I say, 
Robinson, what do you mean by calling me * Little Bilious f* " 
continued the lieutenant, whoUv regardless of the situation they 
were placed in. The coxswain looked at him with surprise, and 
at the same moment parried off with his cutlass a thrust of a 
pike at Courtenay, which, in all probabQity, would otherwise 
nave prevented his asking any more Questions ; then, without 
making any answer, sprang down on the deck into the midst of 
the affray. » 

" You, Robinson, come back," cried Courtenay;, after him — 
"D — d annoying — Little Bilious, indeed!" continued he, as, 
following the example of the coxswain, he proceeded to vent 
his bile, for the present, on the heads of the Frenchmen. 

In most instances of boarding, but more especially in board- 
ing small vessels, there is not much opportunity for what is 
termed hand to hand fighting. It is a rush for the deck; 
breast to breast, thigh to thigh, foot to foot, man wedged against 
man, so pressed on by those behind, that there is little possibilily 
of using your cutlass, except by driving your antagonist's teeth 
down his throat with the hilt. Gun-shot wounds, of course, 
take place throughout the whole of the combat, but those from 
the sahre and the cutlass are generally given and received 
before the close, or after the resistance of one party has yielded 
to the pertinacity and courage of the other. The crews of the 
barge and cutters having gained possession of the deck in the 
rear of the enemy, the affair was decided much sooner than it 
otherwise would have been, for the French fought with des- 
perati ju., and were commanded by a most gallant and enterprising 
caotain. In three minutes, the crew of the privateer were 
either beaten below, or forced overboard, and the colours hauled 
down from the mast-heads, announced to Captain M and 
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tlie rest of the Aspasia's crew, the weloome itttelligrenoe that th§ 
privateer was in tne possession of their gallant shipmates. Thd 
hatches were secnrea, and the t)anting Englishmeh, for a few 
minutes, desisted from their exertions, that they might recover 
their hreath ; after which Price gave directions for the eahles 
and hawser to be cut, and the boats to go a*head, &nd tow the 
Tessel out. 

" They are firing musketry from the shore ; they've jtifit hit 
One of our men,** said the Coxswain of the piiinace. 

" Then cast off, and brinar your eun to oettr astern. If you 
do not hit them, at least tney will not be so steady in their 
aim. As soon as we are out of musket-shot, puU out to us.** 

The order was executed, whilst the other boats towed the pri- 
vateer towards the frigate. In a few minutes they were out of 
musket-shot; the pinnace returned, and they had leisure to 
examine into the loss which they had sustained in the conflict. 

The launch had suffered most ; nine of her crew were eithet 
killed or wounded. Three seamen and four marines had suf- 
fered in the other boats. Twenty- seven of the privateer's men 
were stretched on the decks, either dead or unable to rise. 
Those who had not been severely hurt had escaped below with 
the rest of the crew. 

Price was standing at the wheel, his sabre not yet sheathed, 
with Courtenay at fiis side, when his inveterate haoit rettiraed, 
and he commenqed-— 

** * I do remember, when the fight was done, * " 

" So do I, and devilish glad that it*8 over,*' cried Jerry, 
coming forward from the taffrail with a cutlass in hand, which 
although he could wield, he could certainly not have done much 
execution witb. 

" Why, how came you here, Mr. JerTy ?'* inquired Courtenay. 

** Oh ! Stewart brought me in his boat, with the hopes of get- 
ting rid of me ; but I shall live to plague him ybt.** 

** You are not hurt, Seymour, I hope ?** said Price to our hero, 
who now joined the party, and whose clothes were stained 
with blood. 

** No,'* replied Seymour, smiling. "It's not my blood— it's 
Stewart's. 1 have been binding up his head ; he has a very 
deep cut on the forehead, and a musket-ball in his neck; but I 
think neither of the wounds is of much consequence.** 

"Where is he?** 

" In the cutter. I desired them to put the wounded man in 
her, out of the launch, and to pull on board at once. Was not 
I right?" 

"Yes. most assuredly. I should have thought of it myself." 

" Well, Jerry," said Seymour, laughing, " how many did 
you " 

" I did not count them ; but if you meet with any chaps vdth. 
deeper wounds than usual, put them down to me. Do you 
know, Mr. Price, you are more indebted to me than you may 
imagine for the luccess of this affair ?" 
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**^Soii^, Mr, Jerry ? I should like to know, ttat I may prove 
my gratitude; 'eleven out of the thirteen* you paid, Tve no 
doubt." 

" It was not altogether that— I frig^htened them more than I 
hurt them : for when they would have returned the blows from 
this stalwart arm," said Jerry, holding out the member in ques- 
tion, whibh was about the thickness of a large carrot, "I im- 
mediately turned edgeways to them, and was invisible. They 
thought that they had to deal with either a ghost or a magician, 
and, depend upon it, it unnerved them—** 

" * Approach thou like,*— what is it?** resumed Price, " some- 
thing—* Hence, horrible shadow, unreal mockery, hence !* " 

'• Pretty names to be called in reward of my services,** cried 
Jerry. " I presume this is a specimen of the gratitude you were 
talking about. "WeD, after all, to take a leaf out of your book, 
Mr. Price, I consider that the better part of valour is discretion. 
Now, that fellow, Stewart, he actually gave them his head to play 
with, and 1 am not sorry that he has had it broken — for I cal- 
culate that I shall be saved at least a dozen {hra&hings bv some 
of his hot blood being: let out — * the King's poor cousin !' ** 

" By the by, I quite forgot— where*s Robinson, the coxswain 
of the cutter?'* demanded Courtenay. 

" Between the guns forward— seriously hurt, poor fellow, I am 
afraid," answered Seymour. 

"I'm very sorry for that— Fll go and see him— I wish to 
speak with him," replied Courtenay, walking forward. 

Kobinson was lying near the long brass gun, which was pointed 
out of the foremost port, his head pillowed upon the body of the 
French captain, who had fallen by his hand, iust before he had 
received his mortal wound. A musket-ball had entered his 
groin, and divided the iliac artery ; he was bleeding to death — 
nothing could save him. The cold perspiration on his forehead, 
and the glassy appearance of his eye, too plainly indicated that 
he had but a few minutes to live. Courtenay, shocked at the 
condition of the poor fellow, who was not onljr the most humor- 
ous, but one of the ablest seamen in the ship, knelt down on 
one knee beside him, and took his hand. — 

** How do you feel, Robinson ? are you in much pain ?" 
" None at all, sir, thank ye,** replied the man, faintiy ; " but 
the purser may chalk me down dd. as soon as he pleases. I sup- 
pose he'll cheat government out of our day's grub though," con- 
tinued the man with a smile. 

Courtenay, aware of the truth of the first observation, thought 
it no kindness to attempt to deceive a dying man with hopes of 
recovery in his last moments ; he therefore continued—" Can I 
be of any service to you, Robinson ? Is there any thing I can 
do when you are gone?" 

" Nothing at aD, sir. I've neither chick nor child, nor rela- 
tion, that I know of. Yes, there is one thing, sir, but it's on 
the bloody side ; the key of the mess chest is in my trousers' 
pooket^I Vfitii you'd recoUeot to have it taken out and giver 
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to John "Williams ; you must wait till I'm dead, for I can't turn 
myself just now." 

" It shall be attended to," replied Courtenay. 

** And, Mr. Courtenay, remember me to the captain." 

** Is there any thing else ?" continued Courtenay, who per- 
ceived that the man was sinking rapidly. 

" Nothing— nothing, sir," replied Robinson, very faintly. 
" Good-bye, God bless you, sir, I'm going fast now." 

"But Kobinson," said Courtenay, in a low soothing voice, 
bending nearer to him, " tell me, my good fellow — I am not the 
least angry — tell me, why did you call me Little JBiliousf* 

The man turned his eyes up to him, and a smile played upon 
his features, as if he was pleased with the idea of disappointing 
the curiosity of his officer. He made no answer— his head fell 
back, and in a few seconds he had breathed his last. 

" Poor fellow — he is gone !" said Courtenay, with a deep sigh, 
as he rose up from the body — " Never answered my question, 
too — Well," continued he, as he walked slowly aft, "now that's 
what I consider to be most excessively annoying." 

By this time, the privateer had been towed under the stem 
of the frigate, and a hawser was sent on board to secure her 
astern. Price and the other officers returned on board, where 

they were well received by Captain M , who thanked them 

for their exertions. The wounded had been some time under 
the hands of Macallan, and fresh crews having been ordered 
into the boats, they returned to the privateer. The hatches 
were taken off, and the prisoners removed to the frigate. 

The name of the prize was the Estelle. of two hundred tons 
burthen, mounting fourteen guns, and having on board, at the 
commencemint of the attack, her full complement of one hun* 
dred and twenty-five men. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

^any with trust, with doubt few are undone. 

LoBD Brook. 

Doubt wisely: in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray ; 
To run wrong, is. 

DOVNE. 

"When the hatches were taken off on board of the privateer, the 
prisoners, as they came up, were handed into the boats. Jerry 
stood at the hatchway, with his cutlass ii^his hand, making his 
sarcastic remarks upon them as they appeared. A short interval 
had elapsed, after it was supposed that everybody had come 
from below, when a tall, thin personage, in the dress of a lands- 
man, crawled up the hatchway. 

" Halloo !" cried Jerry ; " Mr. Longtogs, who have we here ? 
Why, he must be the padre, I say, mounseer, Je very much 
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stispeot, que vous etes wliat tHiey call a Father Confessor, 
n'est-ce pas ? Devilish good idea. A privateer with a parson ! 
"What's your pay, mounseer? — a tenth, of course. Little enough 
too for looking after the souls of such a set of d— d rascals. 
Well, mounseer, vous etes prisonnier, vnihout benefit of clergy; 
so hop into that boat. Why, confound it, here's another!" 
continued Jerry, as a second made his appearance. ** He's the 
clerk, of course, as he follows the parson. Come, Mont'Ajiivo 
Jack ! What a cock-eye the rascal has !*' 

During this elegant harangue, which was certainly meant for 
his own amusement more than for their edification, as Jerry had 
no idea but that they were belonging to the privateer, and of 
course could not comprehend him, both the parties looked at 
him, and at each other, with astonishment, until the first who 
had appeared addressed the latter with, ** I say, Paul, did you 
ever see such a thing before ? D — ^n it, why he's like a sixpenny 
fife, — ^more noise than substance." 

Jerry at once perceived his mistake, and recollected that the 
master of the vessel which they had boarded had mentioned 
that two English merchants had been taken out of her by the 
privateer, with the hopes of ransom; but, nettled with the 
remark which had been made, he retorted with, — 

" Well, I'd recommend you not to attempt to play upon me, 
that's all." 

"No, I don't mean, for I should only make you squeak." 
"You are the two gentlemen who were detained by the pri- 
vateer, I presume," said Pearce, the master, who haa come on 
board to superintend the necessary arrangements previous to 
her being sent in. ^ 

" We are, sir, and must introduce ourselves. My name is 
Mr. Peter Capon— that of my friend, designated by that young 
gentleman as Cock-eye, is Mr. Paul Contract. Will you oblige 
us with a boat to go on board of the frigate, that we may speak 
to the captain?" 

" Most certainly. Jump into the first cutter there. I am 
Borry you have been so unpleasantly situated, gentlemen. Why 
did not you come on deck before ?" 

Peter did not state the real ground, which was to secure their 
property, which was below, from being plundered by the pri- 
vateer's crew ; but, wishing to pay off Jerry for his impertinence, 
replied,— 

** Why, we did look up the hatchway several times, but there 
was something so awful, and, I may say, so un-En)?lish-like, in 
the appearance of that ofl&cer, with his drawn sword, that we 
were afraid ; we could not imagine into whose hands the vessel 
had fallen — ^we thought it had been captured by the Yahoos." 

" Houyhnhnms, more likely. You'll find I'm a bit of a horse," 
replied Jerry, in a passion. 
" By Jove, then, you're only fit for the hounds," observed the 

gentleman with oblique vision ; " I should order you " 

"Would you? Well, now I'll order you, sir," replied tho 
L 
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youngster, whose anger made him quite forgret the presence of 
nis commanding officer—" Have the goodness to step into that 
hoat." 

" And I shall order yon, Mr. J ,*' observed the master, 

■with asperity — " I order you to go into that boat, and take these 
gentlemen on board, and to hold your tongue." 

" Ay, ay, sir. This way, sir," said Jerry to Mr. Peter, making 
him a polite bow, and pointing to the boat at the gangway — " In 
that direction, sir, if you please," continued Jerry, bowing to 
Mr. Paul, and pointing to the quarter of the vessel. 

"And why in that direction, sir?" observed Paul, "I am 
going on board of the frigate."^ 

" I know it, sir ; it was considerate on my part : I was allow- 
ing for the angle of obliquity in your vision. You would have 
exactly fetched the boat." 

The indignation of Mr. Paul was now at its height; and 
Pearce, the master, who was much annoyed at Jerry's excessive 

impertinence, which he knew Captain M would never have 

overlooked, detained the boat for a minute, while he wrote a 
few lines to Price, requesting him to send the bearer of it to the 
masthead, upon delivery, for his impertinent conduct. " Mr. 
J , take this on board, and deliver it from me to the com- 
manding officer." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied Jerry. " Shove off there, forward." 

Mr. Peter looked Jerry earnestly in his face for some time, as 
they were pulling on board. 

" Well now, d — ^n it, I like you, if it's only for your excessive 
impudence." 

" A negative sort of commendation, but I believe it the only 
one that he has," replied the other, in a surly tone. 

" Highly flattered!, sir," replied Jerry to Mr. Peter, " that you 
should perceive anything to induce you to like me : but I am 
sorry I cannot return the compliment, for I really cannot per- 
ceive anything to like youtfor. As for your friend there, I can 
only say, that I detest all crooked ways. — In bow forward !^ 
way enough. Now, ffentlemen, with your permission, I'll show 
you the road," said the youngster, climbing up the side. 

Jerry, who had some suspicion that the note was not in his 
favour, took the liberty, as it was neither sealed nor wafered, of 
reading it irnder the half-deck, while Price was showing the two 
gentlemen into the cabin. Not to deliver a note on service was 

an offence for which Captain M would have dismissed him 

from the ship ; but to be perched up, like a monkey, at the mast- 
head, in the afternoon, after having fought like a man in tho 
morning, was very much against the grain. At any other time 
he would have cared little about it. He went upon deck agaiui 
where he found Prose on the gangway—" Well, Prose, my boy, 
how are you ?" 

^ " Why, upon my soul, Jerry, I am tired to death. Seven 
times have I been backward and forward to that abominable 
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privateer, and now my tea is ready, and I am ordered to go 
CLg-ain for these gentlemen's things." 

** Well, that is hard. I will go for you, Prose* shall I? 

"WTiere's the boat?" 

•• All ready, alongside. Well, now, it's very kind of you^ 
Jerry, I do declare." 

^ •• Jerry laid hold of the man-ropes, and began to descend the 
side — and then, as if recollecting himself of a sudden, said, " Oh, 
"by-the-by, I had nearly forgot. Here's a note from the master 
to Mr. Price. Give it him, Prose." 

" Tes, Jerry, I will," replied Prose, walking over to the side 
of the quarter-deck where rrice was carrying on the duty, while 
Jerry made all the haste he could, and shoved off in the boat. 
•* A note, sir, from Mr. Pearce, the master." 
" Hum," said Price, running it over. " Mr. Prose, go up to 
fhe masthead, and stay there till I call you down." 
*• Sir!" replied Prose, aghast. 
** No reply, sir — up immediately." 

" Why, sir, it was " 

•* Another word, sir, and I'll keep you there all night," cried 
Price, walking forward, in furtherance of the duty he wad 
carrying on. 

** Well, now, I do declare ! What have I done ?" said Prose, 
with a whimpering voice, as he reluctantly ascended the main- 
rigging, not unperceived by Jerry, who was watching the result 
as he pulled on board of the privateer. 

"Come on board for these gentlemen's clothes, sir," said 
Jerry, reporting himself to Mr. Pearce, who, not a little sur- 
prised to see him, inquired — 
" Did Mr. Price receive my note ?** 
" Yes, sir, he did." 

" Why, I requested him to masthead you !" 
" Many thanks, sir, for your kindness," replied the youngster, 
touching his hat. 

Pearce, who was annoyed that his request should not have 
been complied with, stated his feelings on the subject to Prioe^ 
when he returned to the ship in the evening. 

Price declared that he had sent Prose to the masthead, and 
had not called him down until eight o'clock. The affair wad 
thus explained, and Jerry was pardoned for the ingenuity of his 
ruse de guerre, while all the comfort that was received by the 
unfortunate Prose, was being informed, on the ensuing momingrj 
tiiat it was all a mistake. 

The prize being now ready, Captain M desired Courtenay 

to take charge of it, and select two of the midshipmen to ac- 
company him. His choice fell upon Seymour and Jerry: the 
latter being selected rather for his own amusement, than for his 
qualities as an officer. The distance to Jamaica, to which is- 
land he was directed to proceed, and from thence with his crew 
to obtain a passage to Barbadoes, was not great, and Captain 
L2 
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H— aid not like to have the frigate short manned ; lie wai 
therefore not allowed to take more than 'ten seamen with him, 
five prisoners being sent on board, to assist in navigating the 
vessel. Mr. Capon and Mr. Contract, at their own request, went 
aspassengers. 

In the afternoon, as soon as the provisions were on board, 
Courtenay received his written orders, and in a few hours the 
frigate was out of sight. They had barely time to stow away 
everything in its place, and make the necesssa*y arrangement^ 
when a heavy N. E. swell, and lowering horizon, predicted a 
continuance of the fair wind, and plenty of it. So it proved; 
the wind increased rapidly, and the men found it diffienit to re- 
duce the canvas in sunicient time. Before dark, the wind blew 
with considerable force, not steadily, but in fitful gusts : and 
the sun, as he descended in the wave, warned them, by his red 
and fiery aspect, to prepare for an increase of the gale. The 
schooner flew before it, under her diminished sail, rolling: gun- 
wale-to in the deep trough, or lurching heayily as her weather 
quarter was borne up aloft by the culminating swell. All was 
secured for the night ; the watch was set, and Sejrmour walked 
the deck, while Courtenay and the rest went below, and at an 
early hour retired to their beds. 

Among other reasons for selecting our hero as one of his as- 
sistants, Courtenay was influenced by his perfect knowledge of 
the French language, which might prove useful in communi- 
cating with the French prisoners, who were sent on board to 
assist in working the vessel. Jerry had also boasted of his talent 
in that way, as he wished to go in the prize ; and, although the 
reader, from the specimen wmch he has had, may not exactly 

five credit to his assertions, yet Courtenay, who had never 
card him, believed that he was pretty well acquainted with the 
language. 

But, soon after they had parted with the frigate, when Cour- 
tenay desired the French prisoners to lay hold of the ropes and 
assist in shortening sail, tney all refused.. Seymeur was not on 
deck at the time ; ne had been desired to superintend the ar- 
rangements below : and althougt he had been informed of their 
conduct, he had not yet spoken to the prisoners. Two of them 
were sitting aft under the lee of the weather-bulwark, as Sey- 
mour was walking the deck to and fro. They were in earnest 
conversation, when Seymour stopped near to them, carelessly lean- 
ing over the weather-quarter, watching the long following seas, 
when he overheard one say to the other — ** Taisez, peut-etre 
tftCil nou8 ente**d" " Nous verrons^* replied the other — who 
immediately rose, and addressed Seymour in French relative to 
the weather. What he had previously heard induced our hero to 
shake his head, and continue to look over the weather-quarter, 
and as Seymour only answered in the English negative to a fur- 
ther interrogation, the prisoners did not think it worth while to 
remove out of his hearing, but, satisfied with his not being able 
to comprehend them, sat down again, and resumed their conver- 
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sation. The Itircliing of the vessel was a snfficient reason for 
not walTcing the deck ; but Seymour, to remove all suspicion, 
took another turn or two, and then agrain held on by the ropes 
close by the Frenchmen. The wind blew too li-esh to permit him 
to catch, more thaa an occasional sentence or two of their con- 
versation : but what he heard made him more anxious to collect 
more. 

•* lis ne sont que seize, avee ce petit miser e,** observed one, 
•* et nous sommes — " Here the rest of the sentence was lost. 
Se3rinoxir reckoned up the English on board, and found that, 
"with Billy Pitts, whom Macallan had allowed Courtenay to take 
Tvith him as his steward, they exactly amounted to that number. 
The latter epithet he considered, justly enough, to be bestowed 
upon his fnend Jerry. A few minutes afterwards, he inter- 
cepted — " They'll throw us overboard, if we do not succeed-^ 
"we'll throw them overboard, if we do." " Courage, mon ami, il 
n*y aura pas de difficulte ; nous sommes trop forts,** replied tiie 
other, as» terminating their conversation, tney rose ana wfdked 
forward. 

It was evident to our hero that something was in agitation ; 
but at the same time it appeared perfectly incomprehensible, 
that six prisoners should have even formed the idea of attempting 
the recapture of a vessel manned with sixteen Englishmen, and 
that they should ccmsider themselves so strong as to ensure suc- 
cess. Determined to report what he had heard to Courtenay, 
Seymour walked the remainder of his watch, was relieved, and 
went below to his hammock. 

The wind had increased during the night ; but as it was fair, 
and the sky dear, and the sun shone bright, thQ breeze was 
rather a matter of congratulation when they met at breakfast in 
the morning, although Peter and Paul complained of the violent 
motion of the vessel having taken away their appetite. Sey- 
mour reported to Courtenay the fragments of the conversation 
which he had overheard ; and, insane as appeared to be the idea 
of recapture, the latter agreed with him that it demanded cau- 
tion on their parts : but as it would appear very opposite to the 
English character to take open measures against six prisoners, 
when they were so numerous, he contented himself with desiring 
all the arms and ammtmition to be stowed in the cabin, and gave 
orders that the prisoners, as they refused to work, should not be 
allowed to come on deck after dusk, — and then gave the affair 
no further thought. Seymour was aware that, although it was 
i his duty to report the circumstance, he had no right to press the 

• matter upon Courtenay, who was to be supposed the best j ud^e ; 

{ still he was not satisfied. He had an unaccountable forebodmg 

I that all was not right. He turned the subject in his mind 

ti until dinner was announced by Billy Pitts, which put an end to 

I his reverie. 

f The violent ^jerking motion of the vessel made it no easy task 

II to retain a position at table, which was securely lashed. As for 
\ placing on it the whole of the dinner at onoe, decanters, &o., that 
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would have been certain destruction ; a plate and epoon ht their 
soup was all which Billy Pitts, who was major-domo, would trust 
them with. Paul, who was not the best sailor in the world, had 
secured to himself the seat to windward, and it consequently 
fell to his lot to help the pea-soup^ which was placed at the 
weather-side of the table. To save time and breakage,— two im- 
portant things in a sea-mess, — they all held their own plates, 
which they thrust in towards the tureen from the dinerent 
quarters of the table to receive their supnly. Paul haying 
helped those nearest to him, rose from his cnair that he might 
see to liU the plates on the other side of the tureen. He was 
leaning over, nis centre of gravity being considerably bevond 
the perpendicular, when a heavir sea strucK the vessel, and threw 
her nearly on her beam-ends, pitching Paul right over the table 
to leeward. With the tureen, which he did not forget to take 
with him, he flew into Jerry's arms, and they roUed together on 
the floor. The contents of the tureen were rapidly deposited in 
the open bosom of Jerry, who disengaged himself from the em- 
braces of his enemy as fast as he could, amidst the laughter of 
his companions. 

" Well, you asked for soup," observed Courtenay. 

" Yes, and my friend has helped me very liberally," replied 
Jerry, who was not at all out of humour, except when he was 
foUed with his own weapons. In the meantime, Paul, who was 
a little stunned with thp blow he had received on his head, had 
continued on the floor rolling in the pea-soup, and was just at- 
tempting to get on his legs. 

** You've got it all to yourself there, Mr. Paul. As yon seem 
to like it, perhaps you would prefer a spoon," said Jerry, offering 
him one at the same time. 

" I sav, Paul, what a capital harlequin you would make," ob- 
served Peter. 

Paul, who had recovered his legs, and now clung on by th^ 
table, looked an answer horribly asquint, as if he did not aamire 
the joke ; but he resumed his seat at the table. 

The remainder of the dinner was brought down without far- 
ther accident occurring ; and by the time it was over, as the 
bottle had to be passed round, and everybodjr was obliged to 
4rink off immediately, and put his wine-glass ipside his waist- 
coat to save it from perdition, they aU were very merry and 
happy before the repast had been concluded. '* There," said 
Jeirry, strokinghimself down when he had flnished his cheese, 
^ if he were a Falstaff, " a kitten might |)lay with j^e now." 

" More than one dare do with me,*' rejoined Peter, ** for I'^ 
cursedly inclined to ahoot the cat. ' 

But as the second evening closed in, the sky was Iqaded with. 
heavy clouds— the scud flew wildly past them— the sea increased 
to mountains high — and the gale roared through the rigging of 
the schooner, which was now impelled before it under bare 
poles. They were really in danger. The hatches were battened 
aoym fox% and aft--ilie ports wer^ knocked out to allow ih0 
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escape of the water, wluch pooied oyer in such volumes as would 
otKerwise have swamped the vessel— and Courtenay and his 
exew remained on deck until dawn of day, when the violence of 
'tb.e gale seemed to have ahated. 

Courtenay desired Seymour and Jerry to turn in, and relieve 

>fc^-m at eight o'clock. Our hero and Jerry went down into the 

oabin, where they found the two passengers, who, although they 

liad not come on deck durin? the night, had not retired to beo. 

X^eter was sitting up to windward on the locker, looking very 

pale and very sea-sick. Paul was on the cabin noor, with one 

^and holding on by the leg of the table, and a bottle of brandy 

in the other. His prayer-book he had abandoned during a 

firight, and it was washing about in the lee-scuppers. Jerry 

"was deliffhted, but put on a rueful face. 

" Well," observed Paul, who was nearly frightened out of his 
•wits, ** how is it now ? " 

"Worse and worse," replied Jerry; "there's nine inches 
water in the well." 

"Oh, my Gk)d!" cried Paul, who was not very au fait at 
nautical technicalities,— raising one eye up to heaven, while the 
other appeared to rest upon the bottle of brandy. 

" But why don't vou turn in," said Jerry : "we can go to the 
bottom just as comfortably in bed as anywhere else." 

" I agree with you," replied Peter, who had often been at sea, 
and knew very well that all was right, by the two midshipmen 
coming off deck. "My mother prophesied that I never should 
die in my bed; but I'm determined that I will." 

" You had better turn in, Mr. Paul," said Seymour, kindly ; 
•* I'll rin^ for the steward." 

Billv Pitts made his appearance. " By gad, gentlemen, the 
d — -d schooner under water." 

" Under water ! " cried Paul, with dismay. The bottle was 
applied to his mouth, as if he was determined to leave as little 
room as possible for the element which he expected instanta-> 
neously to be struggling in. 

With the assistance of Billy, Paul was placed in one of the 
standing bed-places at the side of the cabin. Jerry put his 
brandy bottle at the side of his pillow, — kindly infornung him 
that he would have an opportunity of taking a few more swigs 
before he went down, for the water was only up to her bends at 
present. Peter was already in the cot next to him, and Seymour 
and Jerry turned in, without taking off their clothes, in Cour- 
tenay's bed on the other side of the cabin. Before they had 
fallen asleep, they heard Paul cry out, " Peter! Peter ! " 
" Well, what do you want ? " 
" Do you think there are any hopes ? " 
Peter, who wished to frighten his companion, replied gravely 
—"I am afraid not; but, Paul, I've just been reflecting upon 
the subject. Here we are, two men considerably on the wrong 
side of forty. We have enjoyed our youth, which is the 
happiest penod of our life. We are now fast descending the 
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liill, to old apre, decrepitude, and disease— wliat avails a fel? 
more years, allowing that we are spared this time ^ Don't you 
perceive the comfort of my observations }" 

Paul groaned, and made no answer ; but even the creaking of 
the timbers could not disguise the repeated cleck-deok-deck, as 
the brandy from the bottle gurgled down bis throat. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

^o striplings, lads more like to mn 
Than to commit such slaughter. 

CymbeUae^ 

The gales of wind in the tropical climates are violent while 
they last, but are seldom of long duration. Such was the case 
in tne present instance : for it suDsided in a few hours after day- 
light ; and the schooner, that had been propelled before it, was 
now sheltered under the lee of the island of St. Domingo, and» 
with all her canvass spread, was sfliding through a tranquil sea. 
Again they were collected rouna the dinner-table, to a more 
quiet repast than they had hitherto enjoyed since they had come 
on board. Paul had not quite recovered his spirits, although, 
when he went on deck, just (before the dinner was announced, 
he was delighted at the sudden change which had taken place ; 
but the mirth of his companions at his expense was not received 
in very good part. 

After dinner, finding himself in a better humour, he turned 
to Peter, and addressed him, — " I say, Peter, I made no answer 
to your remarks, last night, when we expected to go down ; but 
I have since had time deliberately to weigh your arguments, and 
I should like you to exi)lain to me where the comfort was that 
you so strenuously pointed out, for hang me if I can dis- 
cover it." 

Seymour again had charge of the first watch ; and, notwith- 
standing that the orders for the prisoners to remain below after 
dark had been communicated to them, he observed that, on one 
pretence or other, they occasionally came on deck, and re- 
peatedly put their heads above the hatchway. This conduct 
reminded him of the conversation which he had overheard, and 

again it was the subject of his thoughts. Captain M had 

one day observed to him, that if there was no duty going on, he 
could not employ himself in a more useful manner, ijrhen he was 
walking the deck, than by placing himself, or the ship, in 
difficult situations, and reflecting upon the most eligible means 

of relief. " Depend upon it," observed Captain M , " the 

time will come, when you will find it of use to you ; and it will 
create for you a presence of mind, in a sudden dilemma, which 
may be the salvation of yourself and the ship you are in." 

Seymour, remembering this injunction, reflected upon what 
would be the most advisable steps to take, in case of the Prenoh 
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?risoiier8 attempting a recapture diirins: his watch on deck, 
'hat there were but six, it was very true ; but, at the same 
timey during the night-watches there were but five English sea- 
men, and the officer of the watch, on deck. Should the French- 
men have the boldness to attempt to regain possession of the 
vessel, there was no doubt that, if the watch could be surprised, 
the hatches would be secured over those below. What should 
he the steps, in such a case, that he ought to take? 

Such were the cogitations of Seymour when midnight was 
reported, and Jerry was summoned to relieve the deck— which 
he did not do, relying upon our hero's good-nature, until past 
one hell. Up he came, with his ready apology—" I really beg 
your pardon, my dear fellow, but I had not a wink of sleep last 
night." 

** Kever mind, Jerry, I am not at all sleepy. I had been 
thinking about these French prisoners— I cannot get their con- 
versation out of my head.*' 

'* Why, I did not like it myself, when I heard of it," replied 
Jerry. " I hope they wont attempt it in my watch ; it would not 
give them much trouble to launph me over the quarter — I should 
skim away, * flying light,' like a lady's bonnet." 

" What would you do, Jerry, if you perceived them rushing 
aft to retake the vessel ?" inquired Seymour, who was aware of 
Yds ready invention. 

** Skim up the rigging like a lamplighter, to be sure. Not 
that it would be of much use, if they gained the day — except to 
say a few prayers before I went astern." 

** Well, that was my idea ; but I thought that if one had a 
musket and ammunition up there, a diversion might be created 
in favour of those below — for the prisoners have no firearms.*' 

" Very true," replied Jerry ; ** we might puzzle them not a 
little." 

"Now, Jerry, suppose we were to take that precaution, for I 
do not like their manoeuvres during my watch. It will do no 
harm, if it does no good. Suppose you fetch two muskets and 
cartouch-boxes from the cabin — I'll take one and secure it in 
the fore-cross-trees, and you do the same at the main : for 
Courtenay is too proud to keep an armed watch." 

Jerry agreed to the proposal, and brought up the muskets and 
ammunition. Seymour gave him a stout fox to lash the musket ; 
and taking another himself, they both ascended the rigging at 
the same time, and were busy securing the muskets up and 
down at the head of the lower masts, when they heard a sudden 
rush upon deck, beneath them. 

It was dark, though not so dark but they could distinguish 
what was goinp on, and they perceived that their thoughts had 
but anticipated the reality. " The French are up !" roared the 
man at the wheel, to rouse those below, as well as the watch, 
who were lying about the decks ; but, to the astonishment of the 
youngsters aloft, as well as of the men on deck, not six, but 
about twenty Frenohmen> armed with outLasses, made their ap- 
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pearanoe. The hatches were over and secured in a zainiite ; and 
the unarmed English on deck were then attacked hy the superior 
force. It was with agonised feelings that Seymour and Jerry 
heard the scuffle which took place ; it was short ; and plunge 
after plunge into the water, alongside, announced the death of 
each separate victim. The man at the wheel struggled long — 
he was of an athletic frame— hut, overpowered hy numbers, bo 
was launched over the tajBGrail. The French, supposing that th© 
remainder of the crew were below, placed sentries over the 
hatches, that they might not he forced, and then collected 
top:ether abaft, altering the course of the vessel for St. Do- 
mingo. 

It will be necessary to explain the sudden appearance of so 
many Frenchmen. When the captain of the privateer was 
occupied, during the night previous to the attack, with his 
several plans of defence, he also arranged one for the recapture 
of the vessel, in case of their being overppwered. "With this 
in view, he had constructed a platlorm in the hold, on which 
a tier of casks was stowed, and under which there was suf- 
ficent space for fifteen or twenty men to lie concealed. When 
the privateer's men had been driven below, and the hatches 
secured over them, fifteen, armed with cutlasses, concealed 
themselves in this place, with the hopes of recapturing the 
vessel from the prize-master, after she should have parted 
company with the frigate. The prisoners, who had been sent 
on board to assist in navigating the schooner to Jamaica, ha^ 
communicated with them, ud perceived, after dark. As all the 
English were fatigued, from having been on deck during the 
previous night, the middle watch was proposed for the attempt, 
which had thus far been attended with success. 

Seymour and Jerry remained quiet at the mastheads; for 
although they did not attempt to communicate with each other, 
for fear of discovery, they both rightly judged that it would be 
best to remain till daylight ; by which time, some ^lans would 
have been formed by the party below, which their situation 
would enable them materially to assist. Nearly four hours 
elapsed previous to the dawning of the day, during which 
interval Jerry had ample time to say some of those prayer^ 
which he spoke of, and which it was to be supposed that tney 
both did not fail to offer up in their perilous situation. 

As soon as the day began to break, Jerry, who had not yet 
loaded his musket, lest^ie might be heard, thought it time to pre- 
pare for action. He primed, and put in his cartridge, in the ram- 
ming down of which a slight ringing of the ramrod against the 
muzzle attracted the notice of one of the Frenchmen, who, looking" 
up, after a short time, exclaimed :— " Diahle ! c'est monsieur 
miser e qui est Id!** 

Jerry levelled with a steady aim, and the bullet passed 
through the broad chest of the Frenchman, who rolled upon 
the deck. 

" £Ibw> they may oLant your mM^r^^/' oiied the youngster, 
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&. second shot from the fore-oross-trees laid anoilier Frencli* 
in alongside of his companion. 

'• Comment I diable ! nous serons ahimis par ces enfans Id; U 
ut monter** 

The muskets were again loaded, and again each hoy hrought 
>wn his bird, hefore the Frenchmen could decide upon their 
lerations. It was a case of necessity that the youngsters 
ould be attacked ; but it was a service of no little danger, and 
certain destruction to one, who must fall a sacrifice, that the 
her might be able to secure the young'ster before he had time 
» reload his musket. Two of the most daring flew to the main^ 
gging, one ascending to windward, and the other to leeward, 
eymour, who perceived their intentions, reserved his fire until 
e saw the one in the weather rigging fall by Jerry's musket ; 
le then levelled at the one to leeward, who dropped into the 
ee- chains, and from thence into the sea. Thus had six French- 
nen already fallen by the coolness and determination of two 
}oys, one but fourteen, and the other not sixteen years old. 

A short consultation ended in the Frenchmen resorting to the 
)nly» measures likely to be attended with success. Leaving 
:hree to guard the hatchways, the remaining twelve, divided 
Into four parties, began to mount both fore and main-rigging, 
to windward and to leeward, at the same time. The rate of 
Jerry and Seymour now appeared to be decided. They might 
each kill one man more, and then would have been hurled into 
the sea. But during the consultation, Seymour, who anticipated 
this movement, and had a knife in his pocket, divided the 
lanyards of the lee topmast rigging, and running up the 
weather side with nis musket and ammunition, as soon as he 
had gained the topmast cross-trees, hauled up the lee rigging 
after him ; thus gaining a position that would admit but one 
person mounting up to him at a time. He called to Jerry, 
pointing out what he had done, that he might do the same ; but 
nnfortunately Jerry had not a knife, and could not. He con- 
tented himself with climbing up to the topmast cross-trees, to 
which he was followed by two of tno Frenchmen. Jerry levelled 
his musket, and passed his bullet through the skull of one of 
his pursuers, whose heavy fall on the deck shook the schooner 
fore and aft : and then, aware that nothing more could be done, 
pitched his musket overboard, that they might not Rain posses- 
sion of it, and climbing, with a nimbleness suited to the occasion, 
up to the masthead, descended by the top-gallant- stay, to the 
fore-topmast cross-trees, and joined Seymour, in the presence 
of the exasperated Frenchmen, who now, unable to reach either 
of them, were at a nonnlus. ''I say, monsieur, no catchee, no 
habbee," cried Jerry, laughing, and putting nis hand to his 
side from loss of breath. 

But we must now acquaint the reader with what is going on 
below. The surprise of Courtenay, when he found the hatches 
down, and the deck on possession of the French, was removed, 
when the men who baql been eeoured with bim, stated that, aa 
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Chey lay in tlieir hammocks, they had been awakened by a lar^ 
body of men running up the hatchway. He now perceived, 
that there must have been men concealed in the hold of the 
vessel. The struggle on deck, the splashing in the water, all 
had been plainly neard below ; they were aware of the fate 
of their shipmates, and did not expect to see daylight again* 
imtil they were handed up as prisoners in a French port. 

The feelings of Gourtenay were not enviable. He upbraided 
himself for havin&:, by his want of j)rudence, lost the vessel* 
and sacrificed the lives of the two midshipmen and five seamen 
who had the watch on deck. The party below consisted of 
Courtenay, Peter and Paul, Billy Pitts, and five seamen ; and a 
consultation was held as to their proceedings. To regain the 
vessel and avenge the death of their shipmates, or to perish in 
the attempt, was the determination of the lieutenant. He vras 
aware that the French had no firearms ; and, amply supplied 
as they were, he would have cared little for their numbers if 
once on deck ; but how to get on deck was the problem. To set 
fire to the vessel, and rush up in the flames, — to scuttle her, — 
or to blow her up, and all go down together, were each proposed 
and agitated. 

Peter's plan was considered as the most feasible. He sug- 
gested, that one half of the cabin table, which was divided in 
two, should be placed upon the other, so as to raise it up to the 
coamings of the skylight-hatch ; on the upper table, to place a 
pound or two of powder, which, from the ascending principle of 
explosion, would blow off the skylight and grating without 
injuring the vessel below. Then, with their muskets loaded 
and bayonets fixed, to jump on the table, and from thence, if 
possible, gain the deck. This was agreed to, and the prepara- 
tions were well forward, when the report of Jerry's musket was 
heard — another succeeded, and they were perplexed. Had the 
Frenchmen firearms ?— and if so, what could they be firing at ? 
The falling of the bodies on deck, and the indistinct curses 
of the Frenchmen, puzzled them even more. ** What can it 
be }*' observed Courtenay. 

" I reoollect now," said Paul, " as I lay awake. I saw young 
devii^kin pass my bed with a musket— I wondered what it 
was for.** 

"Then, probably, he has gained the rigging with it, and is 
safe," cried Courtenay, intuitively. "Be quick I Where's tho 
powder ? Take that candle further off." 

The train was laid as the muskets continued to be dischar^red ; 
they removed from the cabin ;— it was fired, and the skylight 
was blown up, killing the Frenchman who guarded the hatch- 
way, at the very moment that the Frenchmen were in the 
rigging, puzzled with the manoeuvres of Seymour and tho 
escape of J erry. 

Courtenay and his party rushed into the cabin, mounted the 
table, and were on deck before the smoke had cleared away : 
and the Frenchmen, who had not had time to deaoend the ng« 
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ing^, "were at their mercy. Mercy they were not entitled to. 
*hey"had shown none to the unarmed English, whom they had 
y^antonly thrown into the sea when they had overpowered them, 
•nd "were now thirsting for the blood of the two boys. No 
aercy "was shown to them. As they dropped one by one from 
ihe rigging wonnded or dead, they were tossed into the wave, 
xs an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of the murdered English- 
Daen. In a few minutes the carnage was over. Seymour and 
Jerry descended from their little fortalice aloft, and were 
^warmly greeted by their friends as they reached the deck. 

*' Really, Mr. Paul," said Jerry, shaidng his proffered hand, 
•• this is quite an unexpected pleasure." 

**Well, I never thought that I could possibly like you," 
answered the other. 

'* Well," observed Jerry, " it has quite stopped my growth." 
•* But not your tongue, I hope," replied Peter ; " that would 
be a pity. Now explain to us how it all happened." 

Jerry entered into the detail with his accustomed humour, 
while Courtenay walked aft with Seymour, to have a more 
sober narrative of the transactions which we have described, 
and which afforded ample matter for conversation, until the 
prize was brought to an anchor in Port Eoyal harbour, where 
Courtenay and his crew were ordered a passage to Barbadoes, 
in a frigate that had orders to proceed there in a few days ; 
and Mr. Peter Capon and Mr. Paul Contract went on shore, 
declaring, that until a mail coach ran between there and Eng- 
land, they would never leave the island, and again subject 
themselves to the charming vicissitudes of a seafaring ex- 
istence. 



CHAPTER XXXrV* 

For the execution of all form, observance, ceremony, subordination, and 
tbe like, even though, while he compels obedience, he may get himself 
privately laughed at, commend me to our governor, Don Fabricio. 

Evmoura qf Madrid, 

Is a few days, Courtenay, with the prize crew of the Aspasia, 
sailed for Barbadoes, in the frigate which had been ordered to 
receive them for a passage. The frigate was commanded by 
one of the most singular characters in the service. He was a 
clever man, a thorough sailor, and well acquainted with the 
details and technicaUties of the profession — a spirited and en- 
terprising officer, but of the most arbitrary disposition. So 
well was ne acquainted with the regulations of the service, that 
he could hedgehimself in so as to insure a compliance with the 
most preposterous orders, or draw the officer who resisted into 
a premunire which would risk his commission. 

In a profession where one man is embarked with many, iso« 
laled from the power whence he derives his own — where his 
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fiat nmst be received without a murmur by hundreds who caii 
reason as well as himself, it is absolutely requisite that he should 
be invested with an authority amounting to despotism. True it 
is that he is held responsible to his superiors for any undue 
exercise of this authority : but amongst so many to whom it is 
confided, there must be some who, from disposition, or the bad 
example of those under whom they have served, will not ad- 
here to the limits which have been prescribed. This, however, 
is no reason for reducing that authority, which, as you govera 
wholly by opinion, is necessary for the discipline which upholds 
the service ; but it is a strong reason for not delegating it to 
those who are not fit to be entrusted. 

Captain Bradshaw had many redeeming qualities. Oppres- 
sor as he was, he admired a spirit of resistance in an officer, 
when it was shown in a lust cause, and, upon reflection, was 
invariably his friend, for ne felt that his own natural temi)era- 
ment was increased by abject obedience. Eayual, I think it is, 
has said that " the pride of men in office arises as much from 
the servility of their inferiors or expectants, as from any other 
cause." In our seiTice, they are all inferiors, and all expec- 
tants. Can it then be surprising that a captain occasionally 
becomes tyrannical ! But Cfaptain Bradshaw was not naturally 
tyrannical : he had become so, because, promoted at an early 
ag:e, he had never been afterwards opposed ; no one contradicted 
him ; everyone applauded his jokes, and magnified his mirth 
into wit. He would try by a court-martial an officer who had 
committed a slight error, and on the same day would open his 
purse and extend his patronage to another whom he knew not, 
but had been informed that he was deserving, and had no 
friends. To his seamen he was as lavish with his money as ho 
was with the cat. He would give a man a new jacket one day, 
and out it to pieces on his back with a rope's end on the next. 
Yet it was not exactly inconsistency — ^it was an eccentricity of 
charactei^~not natural, but created by the service. The graft 
was of a worse quality than the parent stock, and the fruit was 
a compound of the two. The sailors, who are of the most for- 
giving temper in the world, and will pardon a hundred faults 
for one redeeming quality, declared that "he warn't a bad 
captain after aU." 

His violent and tyrannical disposition made him constantly 
at variance with his officers, ana continual changes took place 
in his ship ; but it was observed, that those who had leit Mm 
from a spirited resistance, were kindly received, and benefited 
by his patronage, while those who submitted were neglected. 
Like a pretty but clever woman, who is aware that flattery is 
to be despised, and yet, from habit, cannot exist without it^ 
80 Captain Bradshaw exacted the servility which he had been 
accustomed to, yet rewarded not those by whom it was ad- 
ministered. All the midshipmen promoted on the station had 
to pass through the ordeal of sailing with Captain Bradshaw 
<?enerally had a vacancy ; and it certaj£ily had a good 
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effect upon ttose young men who were inclined to presnme 
upon tlieir newly acquired rank : for they were weU schooled 
before they quitted his ship. 

"When Courtenay and his party went on board of the frigate, 
til e first-lieutenant, master, and surgeon, indignant at language 
"wliicli had been used to them by the captain, refused to dine m 
-tlie cabin, when they were invited by the steward, who reported 
'to Captain Bradshaw that the officers would not accept his 
invitation. 

*' 'Wont they, by G— d ! I'll see to that. Send my clerk here." 
The clerk made his appearance, with an abject bow. 
** Mr. Powell, sit down, and write as I dictate," said Captain 
IBradshaw, who, walking up and down the fore-cabin, composed 
a memorandum, in which, after a long preamble, the first-lieu- 
tenant, master,^ and surgeon, were directed to dine with him 
every day, until further orders. Captain Bradshaw, having 
signed it, sent for the first-lieutenant, and delivered it himseu 
into his hands. 

•* Ferguson !—Bradly !" cried the first-lieutenant, entering 
the gun-room, with the paper in his hand, " here's something 
for all three of us, — a positive order to dine with the skipper 
every day, until — he gets tired of our company." 

** rll be hanged if I do," replied the surgeon. " Til put my- 
self in the sick-list." 

" And if I am obliged to go, I'll not touch anything," rejoinev^ 
the master. " There's an old proverb, * you may lead a horse to 
the pond, but you can't make Mm drink.* " 

" Whatever we do," replied Roberts, the first-lieutenant, "we 
must act in concert ; but I have been long enough in the service 
to know that we must obey first, and remonstrate afterwards. 
That this is an unusual order, I grant, nor do I know by what 
regulations of the service it can be enforced ; but at the same 
time I consider that we run a great risk in refusing to obey it. 
Only observe, in the preamble, how artfully he inserts * appear- 
ance of a conspiracy, tending to brin^ him into contempt ; and 
again, * for the better discipline of his Majesty's service, which 
must invariably sufier when there is an appearance of want of 
cordiality between those to whom the men must look for an ex- 
ample.' Upon my soul, he's devilish clever. I do believe he'd 
find out a reason for drawing out all our double teeth, if he was 
inchned, and prove it was all for the benefit of his Majesty's 
service. "Well, now, what's to be done?" 
" Why, whut's your opinion, Roberts ?" 
'* Oh, mine is to eo; and if you wiU act with me, he wont 
allow us to dine with him a second time." 
" Well, then, I agree," replied the surgeon. 
^ " And so must I, then, I presume ; but, by heavens, it's down- 
right tyranny and oppression." 

" Never mind ; listen to me. Let's all go, and all behave as ill 
as we can—be as unmannerly as bears — abuse everything — ^be as 
familiar as possible, and laugh in his face. He cannot touch us 
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for it, if we do not go too far--aiid he'll not tronble ns to come a 
second time." 

Their plans were arranpred; and at three o'clock they were 
nshered into the cabin, with one of the midshipmen of the ship, 
and Jerry, who, as a stranger, had been honoured with an invi*- 
tation. Ca];)tain Bradshaw, whose property was equal to his 
liberality, piqued himself upon keeping a good table ; his cook 
was an artiste, and his wines were of the very best quality. 
After all, there was no great hardship in dining with him— but, 
** upon compulsion!" — ^No. The officers bowed. The captain, 
satisfied with their obedience, intended, althoug:h he had brought 
them there by force, to do the honours of his table with the 
greatest urbanity. 

" Roberts," said he, " do me the favour to take the foot of the 
table. — Doctor, here's a chair for you. — Mr. Bradly, come round 
on this side. Now, then, steward, off covers, and let us see what 
you have for us. Why, youngster, does your captain starve 
you?" 

" No, sir," replied Jerry, who knew what was going on ; " but 
he don't give me a dinner every day." 

" Humph !" muttered the captain, who thought Mr. Jerry 
very free upon so short an acquaintance. 

The soup was handed round ; the first spoonful that Roberts 
took in his mouth, he threw out on the snow-white deck, crying 
out, as soon as his mouth was empty, ** Lord !" 

" Why, what's the matter?" inquired the captain. 

" So cursed hot, I've burnt my tongue." 

" Oh, that's all ! steward, wipe up that mess," said the captain, 
who was rather nice in his eating. 

" Do you know Jemmy Cavan, sir, at Barbadoes?" inquired 
the doctor. 

** No, sir, I know no Jemmies," replied Captain Bradshaw. 
surprised at his familiar address. 

" He's a devilish good fellow, sir, I can tell you. When he 
gets you on shore, he'll make you dine with him every day, 
whether or not. He'll take no denial." 

'* Now, that's what I call a d— d good fellow : you don't often 
meet a chap like him," observed the mast^er. 

Captain Bradshaw felt that he was indirectly called a chap, 
which did not please him. 

" Mr. Bradly, will you take some mutton?" 

" If you please," said the master. 

" Roberts, I'll trouble you to carve the saddle of mutton." 

The first-lieutenant cut out a slice, and taking it on the fork, 
looked at it suspiciously, and then held his nose over it. 

" Why, what* s the matter ?" 

" Rather high, sir, I'm afraid." 

" Oh, I smell it here," said Jerry, who entered into the joke. 

" Indeed ! Steward, remove that dish ; fortunately, it is not 
all our dinner. What will you take, Mr. Bradly." 

** Why, really, I seldom touch anything but the joint. I hate 
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yar icickshaws, there's so mucli pawing about them. I'll wait, 
you. ploase ; in the meantime, Til dnnk a glass of wine with 

ou. Captain Bradshaw." 
*• The devil you will V was nearly out of the captain's mouth, 

t th-is reversal of the order of toings ; but he swallowed it 

own* and answered, in a surly tone, " With great pleasure, 

" Come, doctor, let you and I hob and nob," said the first- 
Leutenant. They did so, and clicked their glasses together 
vitli such force as to break them both, and spill the wine upon 
.he fi^ne damask table-cloth. Jerry could contain himself no 
.onRer, but burst out into a roar of laughter, to the astonishment 
of Captain Bradshaw, who never had seen a midshipman thus 
conduct himself at his table before : but Jerry could not restrain 
luB inclination for joining with the party, although he had no 
excuse for his behaviour. 

"Bring some wine-glasses, steward; and you'll excuse me, 
gentlemen, but I will thank you not to try the strength of them 
again," said Captain Bradshaw, with a very majestic air. 

** Now, Mr. Ferguson, I shall be happy to take a glass of wine 

with you. What will you have ? There's sherry and Moselle." 

'• I prefer champagne, if you please," answered the surgeon, 

•who knew that Captain Bradshaw did not produce it except 

when stranfirers were at the table. 

Captain Bradshaw restrained his indignation, and ordered 
champagne to be brought. 
" I'll join you," cried the first-lieutenant, shoving in his glass. 
" Come, younker, let you and I have a glass cosy together," 
said Jerry to the midshipman, who, frightened at what was going 
on, moved his chair a little further from Jerry, and then looked, 
first at him and then at the captain. 

*' Oh, pray take a glass with the young gentleman," said Cap- 
tain Bradshaw, with mock politeness. 

" Come, steward, none of your half allowance, if you please," 
continued the impertinent Jerry. " Now, then, my cock, here's 
towards you, and * better luck still.' " 
Captain Bradshaw was astonished. " I say, youngster, did 

Captain M ever fLog you?" 

" No, sir," replied Jerry, demurely, perceiving that he had 
gone too far ; '* he always treats his officers like gentlemen." 

'* Then, I presume, sir, when they are on board of his ship, 
that the^ conduct themselves as gentlemen." 

This mnt made Jerry dumb for some time ; the officers, how- 
ever, continued as before. The surgeon dropped his plate, fuU 
of damascene tart, on the deck. The firstlieutenant spilt his 
snuff on the table-cloth, and laid his snuff-box on the table, 
which he knew to be the captain's aversion ; and the master re- 
quested a glass of grog, as the rotgut French wines had given 
Him a pain in the bowels. Captain Bradshaw could hardly re- 
tain his seat ui)on the chair, upon which he fidgeted right and 
left He perceived that his officers were behaving in a very un- 

X 



nsnal manner, and that it was with a view to his annoyance: 
yet it was impossible for him to take notice of breaking: glasses, 
and finding fault with the cookerv, which they took care to do, 
sending their plates away before they had eaten a mouthful, with 
apparent disgust ; neither could he demand a court-martial for 
awKwardness or want of good manners at his own table. He 
began to think that he had better have left out the " every day 
until further orders^** in the memorandum, as rescinding it im- 
mediately would have been an acknowledgment of their having; 
gained the victory ; and as to their going on in this way, to Jiut 
np with it was impossible. 

The dinner was over, and the dessert placed on the table. 
Captain Bradshaw passed the bottles round, helping himself W 
Madeira. Roberts took claret, and as soon as he had tasted it, 
" I beg your pardon. Captain Bradshaw," said he, " but this 
wine is corked." 

" Indeed !— take it away, steward, and bring another bottle." 

Another was put on the table. 

"I hope you'll find that better, Mr. Roberts," said the 
captain, who really thought that what he stated had been the 
case. 

" Yes," replied the first-lieutenant ; '* for the description of 
wine, it's well enough." 

" What do you mean, sir ? "Why, its Chateau Margaux of the 
first growth.'* 

** Excuse me, sir," reijlied the officer, with an incredulous 
smile ; " they must have imposed upon you." 

Captain Bradshaw, who was an excellent judge of wine, called 
for a glass, and pouring out the claret, tasted it. " I must differ 
from you, sir ; and, moreover, I have no better." 

•* Then I'll trouble you to pass the port, doctor, for I really 
cannot drink that stuff." 

" Do you drink port, Mr. Bradly V* said the captain, with a 
countenance as black as a thunder-cloud. 

** No, not to-day ; I am not well in my inside : but I'll punlah 
the port to-morrow." 

" So will I," said the surgeon. 

" And as I am not amon^ the privileged/* added JeriTi '^^ 
had already forgotten the hint, "1*11 take my whack to-day.'* 

** Perhaps you may," observed the captain, drily. 

The officers now began to be very noisy, arguinp amohg them- 
selves upon points of service, and taking no notice whatever of 
the captain. The master, in explanation, drew a chart, Ivith 
wine, upon the polished table, while the first-lieutenant de- 
fended his opinion with pieces of biscuit, laid at different posi- 
tions — during which two more glasses were demolished. 

The captain rang, and ordered coffee in an angry tone. When 
the officers had taken it, he bowed stiffiy, and wished them good 
evening. 

There was one dish which was an object of abhorrence to 
Captain Bradshaw* the. first-lientenanti aware of it, as ihsf 



rose to depart, said, " Captain Bradshaw, if it's not too CTeat i 
liberty, we should like to have some tripe to-morrow* W6 ar4 
all three very partial to it." 

** So am I, * rejoined Jerry. 

Captain Bradshaw could hold out no longer. " Leave the 
cabin immediately, gentlemen. By heavens, you shall never put 
your legs under my table again." 

'* Are we not to dine here to-morrow, sir?" replied the fiMfC* 
lieutenant with affected surprise ; " the order says^ * evei^ 
day.' " 

" Till farther orders," roared the captain ; " and n'oW y04 
have them, for I'll be d d if ever you dine with me again." 

The officers took their departure, restraining their mirth untu 
they gained the gun-room ; and Jerry was about to follow, wheA 
Captain Bradshaw caught him by the arm. 

** Stop, my young gentleman, you've not had your * whadc, 
yet." 

"I've had quite sufficient, sir, I thank you," replied Jeitfl 
"an excellent dinner— many thanks to your hospitality." 

" Yes, but I must now give you your dessert.' 

"I've had my dessert and coffee too, sir," said Jerry, trying 
to escape. 

" But you have not had your chasse-cafS, and I cannot permit 
you to leave the cabin without it. Steward, desire a boat- 
swain's mate to bring his cat, and a quarter-master to come here 
■with seizings." 

Jerry was now in a stew — the inflexible countenance of Cap- 
tain Bradshaw showed that he was in earnest. However, he 
^eld his tongue until the operators appeared, hoping that the 
captain would think better of it. 

" Seize this young gentleman up to the breach of the gun, 
quarter-master 1" 

" Will you oblige me, sir, by letting tne know my offence f* 

"No, sir." 

" I do not belong to your ship," continued Jerry. " If I havi 
done wrong, Captain M- — is well known to be a strict offieei^ 
and will pay every attention to your complaint." 

" I will save him the trouble, sir." 

Jerry was now seized up, and every arrangement made pre^ 
paratory to punishment. " Well, sir," resumed Jerry, **it 
must be as you please ; but I know what Captain M-- — will 
say." 

"What, sir?" /, 

" That you were angry with your officers, whom you coma 
not punish, and revenged yourself upon a poor boy," 

" Would he ?— Boatswam's mate, where s your cat ?" 

" Here, sir ;— how many tails am I to use } 

" Oh, give him the whole nine." . . , ,,. 

" Why, your honour," replied the man, in a compassionate* 
tone, " there's hardly room for them there." 

Jerry, who, when his indignation was roused, cared little 
H 2 
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vbat he said, and defied oonseqnences, now addressed tlio 
captain. 

** Captain Bradsliav, before yon commence, will you allow me 
to tell you what I will call you after the first lash ?" 

"What, sir?" 

** What !" cried Jerry with scorn,—" Why, if yon cut me to 
pieces, and turn me out of the service afterwards, I will call 
you a paltry coward, and your own conscience, when you are 
able to reflect, will tell you the same." 

Captain Bradshaw started back with astonishment at sucIl 
unheard-of language from a midshipman ; but he was pleased, 
with the undaunted spirit of the boy— perhaps he felt the truth 
of the observation. At all events, it saved Jerry. After a short 
pause, the captain said — 

" Cast him loose ; but observe, sir, never let me see your face 
again while you are in the ship !" 

** No, nor any other part of me, if I can helj) it," replied 
Jerrv, buttoning up his clothes, and making a precipitate escape 
by tne cabin-door. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The air no more was vital now, 
But did a mortal poison grow. 
The lungs, which used to fan the heart, 
Senred only now to fire each part ; 
What should refresh, increased the smart. 
And now their very breafh, 
The chiefest sign of life, became the cause of deatli! 

Sprat, Bishop of Socheater. 



J 



The Aspasia did not drop her anchor in Carlisle Bay until 
three weeks after the arrival of the frigate which brought up 
Courtenay. and the prize crew ; but she had not been idle, 
having three valuable prizes, which she had captured m com- 
pany. Courtenay immediateljr repaired on board of his ship, to 

report to Captain M the circumstances which had occurred 

connected with the loss of his five men. He was too honourable 
to attempt to disguise or palliate the facts : on the contrary, he 
laid all the blame upon himself, and enhanced the merits of the 

two midshipmen. Captain M , who admired his ingenuous 

confession, contented himself with observing that he trusted it 
would be a caution to him during his future career in the ser- 
vice. To Seymour and Jerry he said nothing, as he was afraid 
that the latter would presume upon commendation ; but he 
treasured up their conduct in his memory, and determined to 
lose no opportunity that might offer to reward them. Courte- 
nay descended to the gun-room, where he was warmlv greeted 
bj his messmates, who crowded round him to listen to bis detail 
of the attempt to recapture. 
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**Well," observed Price, " it appears we have had a narrow 
eliance of losing a messmate." 

••Narrow chance lose two, sar," replied Billy Pitts; "you 
fbrgfit, sar, I on board schooner !" 

•* Oh, Billy, are you there? How does the dictionary come 
on?" 

** Come on well, sar ; I make a corundum on Massa Doctor, 
"wlien on board schooner." 

" Made a what ? — a corundum ! What can that be ?" 

" It ought to be something dcTilish hard," observed Cour- 
tenay. 

*' Yes, sar, debblish hard find out. Now, sar,— Why Massa 
>iaoallan like a general ?" 

*• I'm sure I can't tell. We give it up, Billy." 

" Then, sar, I teUyou. Because he 'feelosstfer,*' 

" Bravo, Billy !— Why, you'll write a book soon. By-the-by, 
Hf acallan, I must not forget to thank you for the loan of that 
ffentleman : he has made nimself very useful, and behaved very 

" Eeally, Massa Courtenay, I tought I not give you satis- 
faction." 
"Whyso,BiUy?" 

** Because, sar, you never give me present— not one dollar." 
** He has you there," said Price ; " you must fork out." 
" Not a rap— the nigger had perauisites. I saw the English 
merchants give him a handful of dollars, before they left the 



" Ah ! they real gentlemen, Massa Capon and Massa — — 
dam'um name — I forgot." 

•* And what am I, then, you black thief?" ' 

" Oh ! you, sar, you very fine officer," replied Billy, quitting 
the gun-room. 

Courtenay did not exactly like the answer— but there was no- 
thing to lay hold of. As usual, when displeased, he referred to 
his snuff-box, muttering something, in which the word ** annoy- 
ing " could only be distmgfuished. 

The breeze from the windsail blew some of the snuff out of 
the box into the eyes of Macallan. 

•* I wish to Heaven you would be more careful, Courtenay,* * 
6ried the surgeon, in an angry tone, and stamping with the 
pain. 

" I reaUj beg your pardon," replied Courtenay, " snuffing's 
a vile habit, — ^1 wish I could leave it off." 

•• So do your messmates," replied the surgeon ; " I cannot ima- 
^e what pleasure there can be in a practice in itself so nasty, 
independent of the destruction of the olfactory powers." 

" It's exactly for that reason that I take snuff; I am convinced 
that I am a gainer by the loss of the power of smell." 

** I consider it imgrateful, if not wicked, to say so," replied 
the surgeon, gravely. " The senses were given to us as a source 
of enjoyment." 
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" True, dootor," answered Courtenay, mimi<dcinff the language 
of Macallan ; " and if I ,were a savage in the woods, there could 
x^ot be a sense more valuable, or affording so much gratification, 
as the one in question. I should rise with the sun, and inhale 
the fragrance of the shrubs and flowers, offered up in grateful 
incense to their Creator, and I should stretch myself under th.e 
branebes of the forest tree, as evening closed, and enjoj the 
faint perfume with which they wooed the descending moisture 
after exhaustion from the solar heat. But in civilised society, 
where men and things are packed too closely together, the case 
is widely different : for one pleasant, you encounter twenty of- 
fensive smells ; and of all the localities for villanous compounds, 
a ship is indubitably the worst. I therefore patronise * baocy,' 
which, I presume, was intended for our use, or it would not 
have been created." 

*' Bat not for our abuse." 

** Ah ! there's the rock that we all split upon— and I, with 
others, must plead guiltv. The greatest difficulty in this world 
is, to know wnen and where to stop. Even a philosopher like 
yourself cannot do it. You allow your hjrpothesis to whirl in 
your brain, until it forms a vortex which swallows up everythin|f 
that comes within its influence. A modern philosopher, with 
his hypothesis, is like a man possessed with a devil in times of 
yore ; and it is not to be oast out by any human means, that I 

fDOW of." 

** As you please," replied Macallan, laughing; ** I only depre« 
cated a had nabit." 

" An hypothesis is only a habit,— a habit of looking through a 
glass of one peculiar colour, which imparts its hue to all around 
it. ' We are but creatures of habit. Luxury is nothing more 
than contracting fresh habits, and having the means of ad- 
ministering to them— er^o, doctor, the more habits you have to 
giratify, the more luxuries you possess. You luxuriate in the 
contemplation of nature— Price in quoting, or trying to quote, 
Shakspeare — Billy Pitts in his dictionary — I in my snuff-box ; 
and surely we may all continue to enjoy our harmless piro- 
l^nsities, without interfering with each other : although I must 
say, that those still-bom quotations of our messmate Price are 
most trvingly annoying." 

** Ana so is a pinch of snuff in the eye, I can assure you," re« 
plied Macallan. 

" Chanted ; but we must *give and take,' doctor." 

** III the present case, I don't care how much you take, pro- 
"Y^ded you oon't give," rejoined Macallan, recovering his good 
humour^ 

A messenger from Captain M » who desired to speak with 

KacaUan, put an end to the conversation. 

"Mr. Macallan," said Captain M , when the surgeon came 

mto the cabin to receive his commands, *' I am sorry to And, 
$om letters whion I have received, that the yellow fever is 
raging in the other islands in a most alarming manner, and that 
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it has been communicated to the squadron on the station. I am 
sorry to add, that I have received a letter from the governor 
here, informing me that it has made its appearance at the 
parracks. 1 am afraid that we have little chance of escapipo: so 
general a visitation. As it is impossible to put to sea, even if my 
orders were not decisive to the contrary, are there not some pre- 
eaations which ought to be taken r" 

** Certainly, sir. It will be prudent to fumigate the lower 
decU ; it has already been so well ventilated and whitewashed, 
tbat nothing else can be done ; we must hope for the best." 

•* 1 do so," replied Captain M-; — ; " but my hope is mingled 
"with, unxious apprehensions, which I cannot control. We must 
do all we can, and leave the rest to Providence." 

The fears of Captain M were but too well grounded. For 

aome days, no symptoms of infection appeared on board of the 
Aspasia ; ])ut the ravages on shore, amung the troops, were to 
siioh an extent, that the hospitals were filled, and those who were 
carried in might truly be said to have left hope behind. Eapid 
W was the mortality, it was still not rapid enough for the ad- 
mittanoe of those who were attacked with the fatal disease ; and 
^ the bodies of fifteen or twenty were, each succeeding evening, 
lK>rne unto the grave, the continual decrease of the military 
cortege which attended the last obsequies, told the sad tale, that 
^ose who, but a day or two before, had followed the corpses of 
others, were now carried on their own biers. 
• ^ Other vessels on the station, which had put to sea from the 
Afferent isles, with the disappointed expectation of avoiding the 
contagion, now came to an anchor in the bay, their crews so 
weakened by disease and death that they could with difficulty 
vend up sufficient men to furl their sails. Boat after boat was 
pent on shore to the naval hospital, loaded with sufferers, until 
it became so crowded that no more could be received. Still the 
A8|)asia, from the precautions which had been taken, in fumi- 
gating, and avoidiujp: all unnecessarj; contact with the shipping 
and the shore, had for nearly a fortnight escaped the infection ; 
\iut the mi£^sma was at last wafted to the fngate, and in the 
course of one night, fifteen men, who were in health the pre- 
ceding evening, hefore eight o'clock on the following morning 
were lying in their hammocks under the half ieck. Before the 
close of that day, the number of patients had increased to up- 
'war4s of forty. The hospitals were so crowded that Captain 

ii agreed with Macallan that ;t would be better thap the 

men should ren^ain on board. 

The frigate was anchored with springs on her cable, so as 
always to be able to warp her stern to the breeze ; the cabin 
pulk-heada on the main-deck, and the thwart-ship bulk-heads 
below, were removed, and the stern windows ^nd ports thrown 
open, to admit a freer circulation of air than could have been 
obtained by riding with her head to the sullen breeze, which 
hardly deigned to fan the scorching cheeks of the numerous and 
trusted pc^tients. !Piq ^umbers on the Us^ daily incveased* 
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tmtil every part of the ship was oocnpied with their hammocks, 
and the surgeon and his assistants had scarcely time to relieve 
one by excessive bleeding, and consign him to his hammock, 
before another, staggering and fainting under the rapid disease, 
presented himself, with his arm bared, ready for the lancet. 
More blood was thrown into the stagnant water of the bay than 
would have sufficed to render ever verdant the laurels of many 
a well-fought action, (for our laurels flourish not from the dew 
of Heaven, but must be watered with a sanguine stream) — and, 
alas, too soon, more bodies were consigned to the deep than 
would have been demanded from the frigate in the warmest 
proof of courage and perseverance in her country's cause. 

It is a scene like this which appals the sailor s heart. It is 
not the range of hammocks on the main-deck, tenanted by pale 
forms, with their bandages steeped in gore ; for such is the 
chance of war, and the blood has flowea from hearts boiling 
with ardour and devotion. If not past cure, the smiles and 
congratulations of their shipmates alleviate the anguish and 
fever of the wound : if past all medical relief, still the passage 
from this transitory world is soothed by the affectionate sym- 
pathy of their messmates, by the promise to execute their last 
wishes, by the knowledge that it was in their country's defence 
they nobly fell. *Tis not the chance of wreck, or of being con- 
signed, unshrouded, to the dark wave, by the treacherous leak, 
or overwhelming fury of the storm. 'Tis not the "thought- 
executing fire." Every and all of these they are prepared and 
are resigned to meet, as ills to which their devious track is heir. 
But when disease, in its most loathsome form and implacable 
nature, makes its appearance — ^when we contemplate, in per- 
spective, our own fate in the unfortunate who is selected, like 
tne struggling sheep, dragged from the hurdled crowd, to be 
pierced by the knife of the butcher— when the horror of infec- 
tion becomes so strong that we hold aloof from administering 
the kind offices of relief to our dearest friends ; and, eventually 
prostrated ourselves, find the same regard for self pervades the 
rest, and that there is no voluntary attendance — ^then the sight 
of the expiring wretch, in lus last effort, turning his head over 
the side of his hammock, and throwing off the dreadful blade 
vomit, harbinger of his doom — 'tis horrible ! too horrible ! , 

And the anxiety which we would in vain suppress — the reck- 
less laugh of some, raised but to conceal their lear from human 
penetration— the intoxicating draught, poured down by others 
to dull the excited senses — ^the follies of years reviewed in one 
short minute — our life, how spent— how much to answer for ! — 
a world how overvalued— a God how much neglected! — ^the 
feeling that we ou^ht to pray, the inclination that propels us to 
do so, checked by the mistaken yet indomitable pride which puts 
the question to our manhood, ** Will ye pray in fear, when ye 
neglected it in fancied security ?" Down, stubborn knees ! Pride 
is but folly towards men— insanity towards God ! 
' But why dwell upon such a scenes Let it suffice to itate. 
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that seyenty of the Aspasia's men fell victims to the baneful 
climate, and that many more, who did recover, were left in such 
a state of exhaustion, as to reouire their immediate return to 
their native shores. Except O'Keefe, the purser, all the officers 
whom I have introduced to the reader escapned. Three, from 
the midshipmen's berth, who had served their time, and who 
for many months had been drinking: the toast of '* A bloody wax 
and sickly season," fell a sacrifice to their own thoughtless and 
selfish desire ; and the clerk, who anticipated promotion when 
he heard that the purser was attacked, died before him. 

When all was over, Jerry observed to Prose, " Well, Pros& 
'it's an ill wind that blows nobody any good.' We have had 
not one single thrashing during the sickness ; but I suppose, now 
that their courage is returned, we must prepare for both prin- 
cipal and interest." 

" Well now, Jerry, I do declare that's very likely, but I never 
thought of it before." 

The large convoys of merchantmen that came out supplied the 
men that were required to man the disabled ships; and trans- 
ports brought out cargoes from the dep6ts to fill up the skeleton 
ranks of the different companies. Among the various blessings 
left us in this life of suffering is for^etf ulness of past evils ; and 
the yellow fever was in a short tune no longer the theme of 
dread, or even of conversation. 

" Well, Tom, what sort of a place is this here West Hinges? '* 
inquired a soldier who had been just landed from a transport* 
of an old acquaintance in the regiment, whom he encountered. 

'* Capital place. Bill," returned the other to his interrogation t 
•*^nty to iink, and always a-dry." 

'%nt as I do not wish to swell my narrative, and have no doubt 
but ^e reader will be glad to leave this pestilential climate, I 
shall inform him, that for three years the Aspasia continued on 
the station, dail^ encountering the usual risks of battle, fire, 
and wreck ; ana that at the end of that period the health of 

Captain M was so much injured, by the climate and his own 

exertions, that he requested permission to quit the station. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Sir Bash. This idol of my heart is— my own wife I 
Love. Your own wife ? 

Sir Saah. Yes, my own wife. 'lis all over with me ; I am undone. 

The Woiy to keep Sim, 

** Show us something new." Such was the cry of men at 
the time of the Prophet, and such it will continue until aU 
prophecies are accomplished, all revelations confirmed. Man 
IS constant in nought out inconsistency. He is directed to take 
pattern from the industrious bee, and lay up the sweet treasures 
which have been prepared for his use ; but be prefers the giddy 
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fligrbt of the bntterfly, pursuingr bis idle career from flower to 
flower, until, fatigued with the rapidity of his motions, he re- 
poses for a time, und revolves in his mind where he shall bend 
Us devious way in search of " something new." 

This is the fatal propensity by which our first parents feU, 
and which, inherited by us, is the occasion of our follies and 
our crimes. ** Were man but constant, he were perfect ;" but 
tihat he cannot be. He is aware of the dangers, the bardships 
pf travel — of the difference between offices performed by an 
interested and heartless world, and the sweet ministering of 
duty and affection. He feels that home, sweet home, is the 
l^eaven of such imperfect bliss as this world can bestow ; yet, 
wander he must, that he may appreciate its value : and although 
he hails it with rapture, soon after his return it palls upon him, 
and he quits it again in search of variety. Thus is man oon- 
yinced of the beauty of Virtue, and acknowledges the peace 
that is to be found in her abode ; yet, propelled by the reatless 
legacy our first parents, he wanders into the entangled labyrinths 
of vice — until, satisfied that all is vexation, he retraces his steps in 
repentance and disgust. Thus he passes his existence in sinning* 
yepenting, and sinning again, in search of " something new." 

When Mr. Kainscourt was first separated from his wife, he 
felt himself released from a heavy burthen, which had oppressed 
him for years ; or as if fetters, which had been loDg riveted* 
had been knocked off; and he congratulated himself upon his 
regained liberty. Plunging at once into the depths of vice and 
dissipation, he sought pleasure after pleasure, variety upon 
yariety,— all that life could offer, or money purchase ; and for 
a time thought himself happy. But there are drawbacks which 
cannot be surmounted ; and he who wholly associates with the 
vicious, must, more than any other, be exposed to the effects 
of depravity. He found man more than ever treacherous and 
ungrateful— woman more than ever deoeiving^-indulgence, 
cloying— debauchery, enervating — ^and his constitution and his 
spirits exhausted by excess. Satiated with everything, dis- 
gusted with everybody, he sought for " something new." 

For more than two years he had not seen, and had hardly 
bestowed a thought upon his wife and daughter, who still con- 
tinued to reside at the mansion at ; . Not knowing what 

to do with himself, it occurred to him that the country air 
might recruit his health ; and he felt a degree of interest, if 
not for his wife, at least for his daughter. He determined, 
therefore,^ to pay them a visit. The horses were ordered : and. to 
the astonishment of Mrs. Eainscourt, to whom he had given no 
intimation of his whim, and who looked upon a visit from her 
husband, in her retirement, as a visionary idea, Rainsconrt 
made his appearance, just as she was about to sit down to din- 
ner, in company with the M*Elvinas, and the vicar, who had 
become one of her most intimate associates. 

If Eainscourt was pleased with the improvement of Emily, 
who was now more than fourteen years old, now much more waa 
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lie astonished at tLe appearance of his wife, who, to his eyes, 
seemed even handsomer, if possible, than on the day when he 
had led her to the altar. For more than two years, content, if 
not perfect happiness, had been Mrs. Rainscourt's lot. She had 
recovered her health, her bloom, and her spirits, and not having 
had any source of irritation, her serenity of temper had been 
regained ; and Mrs. Rainscourt, to whose extreme beauty, from 
assuetude, he had before been blind, now appeared to him, after 
so long: an absence, quite a different person from the one whoxa 
he had quitted with such indifference; and as he surveyed her. 
he seemed to feel that freshness of delight unknown to vitiatea 
xninds, ezcept when successful in their search after *' something 
new." 

But Rainscourt was not altogether wronfir in his idea that his 
wife was Quite a different personage from the one which he had 
quitted. The vicar, who was acquainted with her situation, 
had not failed in his constant exertions for the improvement of 
mankind ^ he had, by frequent conversation, and inculcation of 
our christian duties, gradually softened her into a charitable 
and for^ving temper : and, now that she had no opportunity of 
exercising them, sue had been made acquainted with the passive 
forbearance and humility constituting a part of the duties of a 
wife. She met her husband with kindness and respect— while 
his daughter, who flew into his arms, proved that she had not 
been prepossessed against him, as he anticipated. Pleased with 
his reception, and with the company that he happened to meet, 
Rainscourt experienced sensations which had long oeen dormant; 
and it occurred to him, that an establishment, with such an 
elegant woman as Mrs. Rainscourt at the head, and his daugh- 
ter s beauty to grace it, would not only be more gratifying, but 
more reputable, than the course of ufe which he had lately 
pursued. He made himself excessively agreeable — was pleased 
with the benevolent demeanour of the vicar — ^thought &isan a 
lovely young woman, and M*Elvina a delightful companion ; 
and, when he retired to the chamber prepared for his reception, 
wondered that he had never thought of paying them a visit 
before. 

It had been the intention of Rainscourt to have trespassed 
upon his wife's hospitality for one night only, and then have 
taken his departure for some fashionable watering place ; but 
there seemed to be such an appearance of renewed friendship 
between him and Mrs. Rainscourt, that an invitation was given 
by the vicar, for the whole party, on the ensuing day, to meet 
at the vicarage ; and this was followed up by another from 
M'EIvina, for the day afterwards, at his cottage. This decided 
Mr. Rainscourt to remain there a day or two longer. But when 
the time of his departure arrived, Rainscourt was so pleased 
with his new acquamtance, so delighted with his daughter, and, 
to his astonishment, so ohaxiued by his wife, that he could not 
tear himself away. 

Women are proyerbially sharp-sighted in all where the heart 
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is concerned, and Mrs. Rainsconrt soon perceived that the ad* 
miration of her husband was not fei^ed. Gratified to Qnd. 
that she had not yet lost her attractions, and, either from a 
pardonable feeling of revenge at his desertion, or to prove to him 
that he was not aware of what he had rejected, she exerted aU 
her powers to please ; she was not only amiable, but fascinating: 
and after a sojourn of three weeks, which appeared but as many 
days, Rainscourt was reluctantly compelled to acknowledge to 
himself, that he was violently enamoured of his discarded wife. 
He now felt that he should assume a higher station in societj 
by being at tibe head of his own establishment, and that his 
consequence would be increased, by the heiress of so large a 
property residing under his protection ; and he thought that, if 
ne coula persuade Mrs. Eainscourt to live with him again, he 
could be nappy, and exercise with pleasure the duties of a father 
and a husband. Neither the vicar nor M*Elvina were ignorant 
of his feelings ; and the former, who recollected that those 
whom God has joined no man should put asunder, had made up 
his mind to bring the affair, if possible, to a happy issue ; and 
Eainscourt, who perceived the influence which the vicar pos- 
sessed over his wife, determined to request that he would act 
as a mediator. 

The vicar was delighted when Rainscourt called upon him one 
morning, and unfolded his wishes. To reconcile those who had 
been at variance, to restore a husband to his wife, a father to a 
daughter, was the earnest desire of the good man's heart. He 
accepted the office with pleasure ; and in the course of the after- 
noon, while Rainscourt called upon the M'Elvinas, that he 
mi^ht be out of the way, proceeded upon his mission of peace 
and good- will. , . , . 

Mrs. Rainscourt, who was not surprised at the intelligence, 
listened to the vicar attentively, as he pointed out the necessity 
of forgiveness, if she hoped to be forgiven— of the conviction, 
in his own mind, that her husband was reformed — of the un- 
pleasant remarks to which a woman who is separated from her 
husband must always be subjected — of the probability that the 
faults were not all on his side, and of the advantage her daughter 
would derive from their reunion : to which he entreated her to 
consent. 

Mrs. Rainscourt was moved to tears. The conflict between her 
former love and her outraged feelings — ^the remembrance of his 
long neglect, opposed to his present assiduities — ^the stormy life 
she had passed m his company, and her repose of mind since 
their separation — ^weighed and balanced against each other so 
exactly, that the scale wotdd turn on neither side. She refosed 
to give any decided answer, but requested a day or two for re- 
flection ; and the vicar, who recollected the adage, that, in an 
affair of the heart, " the woman who deliberates is lost," left 
her with a happy presage that his endeavours would be crowned 
with success. iBut Mrs. Rainscourt would not permit her own 
heart to decide. It was a case in which she did not consider tbat 
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^:: a woman was likely to be a correct judge ; and she had so long 

*: - - been on intimate terms with M*Elvina, that she resolved to lay 

'>.::. the case before him, and be guided by his opinion. 

'o^i: The next day, Mrs. Rainscourt went to the cottage alone, and 

eirffi having requested Susan to exclude all visitors, entered into a 

i^iS. full detail of all the circumstances which had occurred previous 

cri; to her separation from her husband, and the decision that she 

Triru was now called upon to make, from his importunity. 

Ki^i ^ Susan, who felt that she was unable to advise, in a case of such 

[I f«r importance to Mrs. Kainscourt's future happiness, immediately 

is. referred the matter to M*Elvina. 

3 Ir? His answer was decided. " I should be sorry, Mrs. Rainscourt, 

1 1:: to give an opinion in opoosition to that of the worthy vicar, did 

jii I not conceive that his slight knowledge of the world would, in 

J 5: this instance, tend to mislead both himself and you. Before Mr. 

Vy.^ Kainscourt had remained here a week, I prophesied, as Susan 

will corroborate, that this proposal would be made. Aware of 
bis general character, and of the grounds of your separation, I 
took some pains to ingratiate myself, that I might ascertain hi»s 
real sentiments ; and, with regret I express my conviction, that 
his prepossession in your favour, strong as it really is at present, 
will but prove transitory, and that possession would only subject 
you to future insults. He is noi reformed ; but, satiated with 
other enjoyments, and fascinated with your attractions, his feel- 
ings towards you are those of renewed inclination, and not arising 
from conviction, or remorse at his unprincipled career. You 
are happj[ at present— your refusal may, by stimulating his at- 
tentions, increase your happiness : but if you yield, it will only 
rjji be a source of misery to you both. Such is my opinion. Do not 

let him know that 1 have influenced you, or it will interrupt an 
^. intimacy, which I shall follow up, I trust, to your advantage ; 

^ therefore, ^ve no answer at i)resent, nor while ne remains here : 

•j for I perceive that he is a violent man when thwarted in his 

:.; wishes. Demand a fortnight's consideration after he is gone, 

C and then you will be able to decide from reflection, without 

; being biassed against your own judgment, by his working upon 

r. feelings which, to the nonour of women, when the heart is con- 

cerned, spurn at the cold reasonings of prudence and worldly 
wisdom." 
^ The advice of the man of the world prevailed over that of the 

man of God ; and Rainscourt, after waiting in town, with im- 
patience, for the answer, received a decided but kind refusal. 
He tore the letter into fragments, with indignation, and set off 
for Cheltenham, more violently in love with his wife than he 
was before her rejection of him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Great Negative I how vainly would the wisd 

laqnire, defioe, distinguish, teach, devise. 

Didst thou not stand to point their dull philosophies. 

BocBESTER's Ode to " Nothing,'* 

Shottld you feel half as tired with reading as I am with writing, 
I forgive you, with all my heart, if you throw down the hooE, 
and read no more. I have written too fast— I have quite 
sprained my imagination — for you must know that this is 
all ^iton, every word of it. Yet I do not douht hut there are 
manjr who will find out who the characters are meant for, 
notwithstanding my assertion to the contrary. Well, be it so, 
It*s a very awkward position to have to write a chapter of 
sixteen pages, without materials for more than two ; at least, I 
find it so. Some people have the power of spinning out a trifle 
of matter, covering a large surface with a grain of ore— like the 
goldbeater, who, out of a single guinea, will compose a score of 
books. I wish I could. 

Is there nothing to give me an idea ? I've racked my sen- 
sorium internally to no purpose. Let me look round the cabin 
for some external object to act as a fillip to an exhausted 
imagination. A little thing wiU do.— -Well, here's an ara. 
That's quite enough. Commengons, 

"Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits," they say $ 
but much as travel by land may enlarge the mind, it never can 
be expanded to the utmost of its capabilities, until it has also 
peregrinated by water. I believe that not only the human 
intellect, but the instinct of brutes, is enlarged by going to sea. 

The ant which attracted my attention is one of a nest in my^ 
cabin, whose labours I often superintend : and I defy any ants, 
in any part of the four continents, or wherever land may be, to 
show an equal knowledge of mechanical power. I do not meaa 
to assert that there is originally a disproportion of intellect 
between one animal and another of the same species ; but I 
consider that the instinct of animals is capable of expansion, as 
well as the reason of man. The ants on shore would, if it were 
required, be equally assisted by their instinct, I believe ; but 
not being required, it is not brought into play : and, therefore, 
as I before observed, they have not the resources of which my 
little colony at present are in possession. 

Kow I wiU kill a cockroach for them ; there is no difficulty is 
finding one, unfortunately for me, for they gnaw everymin^ 
that iTiave. There never was a class of animals so indifferent 
to their fare, whether it be paper, or snuff, or soap, or cloth. 
Like Time, they devour everythinff. The scoundrels have 
nearly demolished two dozen antibilious pills. I hope they 
will remember Dr. Vance as long as they live. 

Well, here's one— a fine one. I throw his crushed carcass on 
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the deck, and bbserve the ants have mada their nest in the 
beams over my head, from which I infer, that the said heame 
are not quite so sound as they should he. An ant has passed 
by the carcass, and is off on a gallop to give notice. He meets 
two or three — stops a second— and passes on. Now the tide 
flows ; it's not above a minute since I threw the cockroach down, 
and now it is surrounded by hundreds. What a bustle ! — what 
running to and fro ! They must be gfiving orders. See, ther6 
are fifty at least, who lay hold of each separate leg of the 
monster, who in bulk is equal to eight thousand of them. The 
body moves along with rapidity, and they have gained the side 
of the cabin. Now for the ascent. See how those who hold the 
lower legs have quitted them, and pass over to assist the others 
at the upper. As there is not room for all to lay hold of the 
creature's legs, those who cannot, fix their forceps round the 
bodies of the others, double-hanking them, as we call it. Away 
they go, up the side of the ship— a steady pull, and all together. 
But now the work becomes more perilous, for they have to con^ 
yey the body to their nest over my head, which is three feet 
from the side of the ship. How can they possibly carry that 
immense weight, walking with their heads downwards, and 
clinging with their feet to the beams ? Observe how carefully 
they turn the corner — what bustle and confusion in making 
their arrangements ! Now they start. They have brought the 
body head-and-stern with the ship, so that all the legs are 
exactly opposed to each other in the direction in which they wish 
to proceed. One of the legs on the fore side is advanced to its 
full stretch, while all the others remain stationary. That leg 
stops, and the ants attached to it hold on with the rest, while 
another of the foremost legs is advanced. Thus they continue, 
until all the foremost are out, and the body of the animal is 
suspended by its legs at its full stretch. Now one of the hind- 
most legs closes in to the body, while all the others hold on — 
now another, and another, each in their turn ; and by this 
skilful manoeuvre they have contrived to advance the bod^ 
nearly an inch along the ceiling. One of the foremost legs 
advances again, and they proceed as before. Could your shore- 
going ants have managed this ? I have often watched them, 
when a boy, because my grandmother used to make me do so ; 
in later days, because 1 delighted in their industry and per^ 
severance; but, alas! in neither case did I profit by tneir 
example. 

" Now, Freddy," the old lady would say, giving her spectacles 
a preparatory wipe, as she basked in a summer evening's sun; 
after a five o'clock tea, "fetch a piece of bread-and-butter, and 
we will see the ants work. Lord bless the boy, if he hasn't 
thrown down a whole slice. Why do you waste good victuals 
in that way ? Who do you think's to eat it, after it has been oil 
the gravel ? There, pinch a bit off" and throw it down. Put the 
rest back upon the plate— it will do for the cat." 

Bat these ants were no more to be eompared to mine, thaA 
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a «o«tmoii labotirer is to the engineer who directsCtie mechaniei 
powers which-raise monntains from their foundation. My oil 
ffraadmother would never let me escape until the bread asi\ 
Butter was in the hole, and, what was worse, 1 had then to listet 
to the moral inference which was drawn, and which, took in 
more time than the ants did to draw the hread-and-butter— ail 
about industry, and what not ; a long story, partly her own, 
partly borrowed from Solomon ; but it was labour m vain. I 
eouM not understand why, because ants like bread-and-butter, 
I must like my book. She was an excellent old woman ; bo: 
nevertheless, many a time did I have a fellow-feeHngr 'with the i 
boy in the caricature print, who is sitting with his old grand- I 
mother and the cat, and says, *' I wish one of us three weR 
dead. It an't I— and it an't you, pussy." 

Well, she died at last, full of years and honour ; and I iru 
«ummoned from school to attend her funeral. My uncle \m 
much affected, for she had been an excellent mother. She mig^t 
have been so ; but I, eraceless boy, could not perceive her merits 
fls a grandmother, and showed a great deal of fortitude upon the 
occasion. I recollect a circumstance attendant upon her ninenl 
which, connected as it was with a subseauentone, has since been 
the occasion of serious reflection upon the trifling causes which 
will affect the human mind, when prostrate imder affliction. 
My grandmother's remains were consigned to an old familT 
Tault, not far from the river. When the last ceremonies haa 
been paid, and the coffin was being lowered into the deep recep- 
tacle of generations which had passed away, I looked down, and 
it was full of water, nearly up to the arch of the vault Ob- 
serving my surprise, and perceiving the cause, my uncle was 
much annoyed at the circumstance ; but it was too lat&— the 
cords had been removed, and my grandmother had sunk to the 
bottom. My uncle interrogated the sexton after the funerai 
service was over. 

'* Why, sir, it's because it's high water now in the river; she 
will be all dry before the evening." 

This made the matter worse. If she was all a-dry in the even- 
ing, she would be all afloat again in the morning. It was no 
longer a place of rest, and my uncle's grief was much increased 
by the idea. For a long while afterwards, he appeared uncom- 
monly thoughtful at spring tides. 

But although his gnef yielded to time, the impression was not 
to be effaced. Many years afterwards, a fair cousin was sum- 
moned from the world, before she had time to enter upon the 
duties imposed upon the sex, or be convinced, from painful ex- 
perience, that to die is gain. It was then I neroeived that my 
imcle had contracted a sort of post-mortem nydrophobia. He 
fixed upon a church, on the top of a hill, and ordered a vault to 
be dug, at a great expense, out of the solid chalk, under the 
ohancel of the church. There it would not only be dry below, 
but even defended from the rain above. It was finished— and 
(the last moisture to which she was ever to be subjected) the 
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tears of affection were shed over her remains, by those who lost 
iJmisUf *^^ loved her. When the ceremony was over, my nnole ap- 

7^~^ peared to look down into the vault with a degree of satisfaction. 

loMui *» There," said he, "she will lie as dry as possible, till the end 

°J hJi' of time." And I really believe that this conviction on his part 

* Y^' went further to console him than even the aid of religion, or the 

^^ ^t: ministering of affection. He often commented npon it, and as 

^ i o^^ii ^^ ^^ ^i^ so, I thought of my old grandmother and the 

\^[ spring tides. 

ism E J jja,^ Qj^ Q^^ dream the other night, about my own burial and 

'^'^ -subsequent state — which was so diametrically opposite to my 

t wa f« uncle's ideas of comfort, that I will relate it here. 

ir-fwiBfr J ^j^g ^gj^jj . ^yj^^ either from politeness or affection, I knew 

•^ff not which, the spirit still lingered with the body, and had not 

ainJBJ yet taken its flight, although the tie between them had been 

, dissolved. I had been killed in action : and the first- lieutenant 

m; c of the ship, with mingled feelings of sorrow and delight— sorrow 

jij® at my death, which was a tribute that I did not expect from 

ther* him, and delight at his assumed promotion, for the combat had 

tjeiRE heen brought to a successful issue — read the funeral service 

^j^5 which cons'gnsd me and some twenty others, sewed up in ham- 

pon»' mocks, to the deep, into which we descended with one simulta- 

,k'3? neous rush. 

jmsc I thought that we soon parted company from each other, and, 

iderj^ all alone, I continued to sink, sink, sink, until, at last, I could 

ini^' sink no deeper. I was suspended, as it were ; I had taken my 

r^^' exact position in the scale of gravity, and 1 lay floating upon 

'd^-' the condensed and buoyant fluid, many hundred fathoms below 

^i^' the surface. I thought to myself, "Here, then, am I to lie in 

«• pickle, until I am awakened." It was quite dark, but by the 

IT - spirit I saw as plain as if it were noon-day ; and I perceived 

}C objects in the water, which gradually increased in size. They 

^t were sharks, in search of prey. They attacked me furiously ; 

h^ and as they endeavoured to drag me out of my canvas cere- 
ments, I wliirled round and round as their flat noses struck 

^''' against my sides. At last they succeeded. In a moment, I 
was dismembered without the least pain, for pain had been left 

ti ■ behind me in the world from which I had been released. One 

'^' separated a leg, with his sharp teeth, and darted away north; 

'>^' another an arm, and steered south ; each took his portion, and 

^ appeared to steer away in a different direction, as if he did not 

wish to be interrupted in his digestion. 

!*• •* Help yourselves, gentlemen, help yourselves," mentally ex- 

i > claimed I ; " but if Mr. Young is correct in his * Night Thouo:hts,' 

<' where am I to fumble for my bones, when they are to be lorth- 

il' coming ?" Nothing was left but my head, and that, from superior 

ifj gravity, continued to sink, gyrating in its descent, so as to make 

' me feel quite giddy: but it had not gone far, before one, who 

1^' had not received his portion, darted down upon it perpeodiou- 

^ larly, and as the last fragment of me rolled down his enormous 

^. gullet, the spirit fled, and all was darkness and oblivion. 
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Bat I have digressed sadly from tlie concatenation of ideas. 
The ant made me think of my grandmother,— my grandmother 
of my uncle, — ^my nncle of my cousin, — and her death of my 
dream, for ** We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our 
little lives are rounded with a sleep." But I had not finished 
all I had to say relative to the inferior animals. When on board 
of a man-of-war, not only is their instinct expanded, but they 
almost change their nature from their immediate contact with 
human heings, and hecome tame in an incredihly short space of 
time. Man nad dominion given unto him over the heasts of the 
field ; the fiercest of the feline race will not attack, but avoid 
him, unless goaded on by the most imperious demands of hungfer; 
and it is a well-known fact, that there is a power in the eye of 
man, to which all other animals quail. What, then, must it he 
to an animal who is hrought on board, and is in immediate col- 
lision with hundreds, whose fearless eyes meet his in every direc- 
tion in which he turns, and whose behaviour towards bim 
corresponds with their imdaimted looks? The animal is subdued 
at once. I remember a leopard which was permitted to run loose 
after he had been three days on board, although it was thought 
necessary to bring him in an iron cage. He had not been in the 
ship more than a fortnight, when I observed the captain of the 
after-guard rubbing the nose of the animal against tne deck, for 
some offence which he had committed. 

** Why, you have pretty well brought that gentleman to htf 
bearings," observed I : ** he's as tame as a puppy." 

** Tame ! why, sir, he knows better than to be otherwise. I 
wish the Hemp'rer of Maroccy would send us on board a cock 
rhinoceros-^we*d tame him in a week." 

And I believe the man was correct in his assertion. 

The most remarkable change of habit that I ever witnessed 
was in a wether sheep, on board of a frigate, during the last 
war. He was one of a stock which the captain had taken on 
board for a long cruise, and being the only survivor, during the 
time that the ship was refitting he had been allowed to run 
about the decks, and had become such a favourite with the 
ship's company, that the idea of his being killed, even when 
short of fresh provisions, never even entered into the head of 
the captain. Jack, for such was his cognomen, lived entirely 
with tne men, bein^ fed with biscuit from the different messes. 
He knew the meaning of the different pipes of the boatswain's 
mates, and always went below when tney piped to breakfast, 
dinner, or supper. But amongst other peculiarities, he would 
chew tobacco, and drink grog. Is it to be wondered, therefore, 
that he was a favourite with the sailors ? That he at first did 
this from obedience is possible ; but, eventually, he was as fond 
of grog as any of the men ; and when the pipe gave notice of 
serving it out, he would run aft to the tub, and wait his turn— 
for an extra half-pint of water was, by general consent, thrown 
into the tub when the grog was mixed, that Jack might have 
bis regular idlowance* From habiti the animal knew exactly 
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atemir wti^ti his tilfll camo. There were eighteen messes in the ship ; 

-my^ and as they were called, by the purser's steward, or sergeant of 

^7 is2 marines, in rotation— first mess, second mess, &o. — after the last 

rj^e i : niess was called, Jack presented himself at the tub, and receiyed 

:.ilyz his allowance. 

yCizi-^ Now, it sometimes occurred that a mess, when called, would 

izid, k miss its turn, by the man deputed to receive the liquor not being 

J re c::!' present : upon which occasion, the other messes were served in 

-slirr:^ rotation, and the one who had not appeared to the call was 

hi'mii' obliged to wait till after all the rest ; but a circumstance of this 

tjfi, te kind always created a great deal of mirth ; for the sheep^ who 

"'i.vfh: knew that it was his turn after the eighteenth, or last mess, 

rz*:2[ Would butt away any one who attempted to interfere ; and if 

en. ED': the party persevered in being served before Jack, he would be- 

:n2^ eome quite outrageous, flying at the offender, and batting him 

ler.T. forward into the galley, and sometimes down the hatchway, 

r.nri'j before his anger could be appeased — from which it would appear 

si i: ^A that the animal was passionately fond of spirits. This I consider 

jfrrr as great a change in the nature of a ruminating animal as can 

jojy. well be imagined. 

b,::: I could mention many instances of this kind, but I shall re- 
serve them till I have grown older ; then I will be as garrulous 
as Montaigne. As it is, I think I hear the reader say — "All 
this may be very true, but what has it to do with the novel ?" 

231 i Nothing, I CTant ; but it has a great deal to do with making a 
hook — ^for I have completed a whole chapter out Qf nothing. 
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CHAPTER XSXtLlt 



• And With a flawing sail 



Went a bounding for the island of the free, 

^towards which the impatient wind blew half a gale \ 

High dash'd the spray, the bows dipp'd in the sea. 

Bmojr. 

AwfiS a fun of six weeks, the Aspasia entered the Channel. 
The weather, which had been clear during the passage home, 
now altered its appearance; and a dark sky, thick fog, and 
mizzling cold yain, intimated their approach to the English 
dhore^ But, relaxed as they had been by three years' endurance 
of a tropical sun, it was nevertheless a source of congratulation, 
rather than complaint; for it was "regular November Channel 
weather," and was associated with their propinquity to those 
homes and firesides, which would be enhanced in value from the 
ordeal to be passed before they could be enjoyed. 

" Hah I" exclaimed an old quarter-master, who had served 
the earHe^ part of his life in a coaster, as he buttoned his pea 
jacket up to the liiroat; *' this is what I oalls something like ; 
none of your d— d blue skies here." 

K2 
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Such is the power of affection, whether of person or of things, 
that even faults become a source of endearment. 

As the short day closed, the Aspasia, who was running before 
the wjind and slanting rain, which seemed to assist her speed 
with its gravity, hove to, and tried for soundings. 

" Well, Stewart, what's the news ?** said one of the midship- 
men, as he entered the berth ; the drops of rain, which hung 
upon the rough exterior of his great coat, glittering like small 
diamonds, from the reflection of the solitary candle, which made 
darkness but j ust visible. 

" News,'* replied Stewart, taking off his hat with a I'erk, so as 
to besprinkle the face of Prose with the water that had accumu- 
lated on the top of it, and laughing at his sudden start from the 
unexpected shower; "why, as the fellows roar out with the 
second edition of an evening paper, * great news, glorious news V 
— and all comprised in a short sentence :— Soundings in seventy- 
four fathoms ; grey sand and shells." 

" Huzza !'* answered the old master's mate. 

** Now for three cheers— and then for the song." 

The three cheers having been given with due emphasis, if not 
discretion, they all stood up round the table. " Now, my boys, 
keep time. Mr. Prose, if you attempt to chime in with your 
confounded nasal twang, 1*11 give you a squeeze." 

" Fof England, when, with favouring gale, 
Our gallant ship up Channel steer'd, 
And, scudding under easy sail, 

The high blue western land appear'd, 
To heave the lead the seaman sprung. 
And to the watchful pilot sung, 
By the deep nine." 

The song, roared out in grand chonis by the midshipmen, was 
caught up, after the first verse, by the marines in their berth, 
close to tnem : and from them passed along the lower deck as it 
continued, so that the last stanzas were sung by nearly two hun- 
dred voices, sending ibrth a volume of souna, that penetrated 
into every recess of the vessel, and entered into the responsive 
bosoms of all on board, not excepting the captain himself, who 
smiled, as he bent over the brealc of the gangway, at what he 
would have considered a breach of subordination in the ship's 
company, had not h^ felt that it arose from that warm attach- 
ment to their country which had created our naval pre-eminence. 

The song ended with tumultuous cheering fore and aft, and 
not vnttl then did the ;captain send down to request that the 
noise might be discontinued. As soon as it was over, the grog 
was loudly called for in the midshipmen's berth, and made its 
appearance. 

** here's to the white cliffs of England,** cried one, drinking 
off his full tumbler, and tuining it upside down on the table. 

" Here's to the Land of Beauty.*' 

" Here's to the Emerald Isle."^ 
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** And here's to the Land of Cakes/' cried Stewart, drinking 
off his tumbler, and throwing it over his shoulder, 
" Six for one for skylarking," cried Prose. 
** A hundred for one, you d—d cockney, for all I care." 
•* No — no— no," cried all the berth ; "not one for one." 
" You shall have a song for it, myboys," cried Stewart, who 
immediatelj commenced, with great taste and execution, the 
beautiful air— 

** Should anld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o* lang syne ?" 

"Well, I've not had my toast yet," said Jerry, when the 
applause at the end of the song had discontinued :— " Here's to 
the shady side of Pall-mall." 

" And I suppose," said Stewart, giving Prose a slap on the 
back, which took his breath away, " that you are thinking of 
Wapping, blow you." 

" I think I have had enough of whopping since I've been in 
this ship," answered Prose. 

" Why, Prose, you're quite brilliant, I do declare," observed 
Jerry. " Like a nint, you only require a blow from Stewart's 
iron fist to emit sparks. Tr>^ him again, Stewart. He's like 
one of the dancing dervishes, in the Arabian Nio^hts ; you must 
thrash him, to get a few farthings of wit out of him." 

" I do wish that you would keep your advice to yourself, 
Jerry." 

" My dear Prose, it's all for the honour of Middlesex that I 
wish you to shine. I'm convinced that there's a great deal of 
wit in that head of yours : but it's confined, like the kernel in 
a nut ; there's no obtaining it without breaking the shell. Try 
him again, Stewart." 

" Come, Prose, I'll take your part, and try his own receipt 
upon himself. I'll thrash him till he says something witty.** 

" I do like that, amazingly," replied Jerry. " Why, if 
I do say a good thing, you'll never find out. I shall be 
thrashed to all eternity. Besides, I'm at too great a distance 
from you." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why, I'm like some cows ; I don't give down my milk 
without the calf is alongside of me. Now, if you were on this 
side of the table " 

" Which I am," replied Stewart, As he sprang over it, and 
seizing Jerry by the neck— "Now, Mr. Jerry, say a good thing 
directly." 

" Well, promise me to understand it. We are just in the 
reverse situation of England and Scotland, after the battle of 
Culloden." 

" What do you mean by that, you wretch r" cried Stewart, 
whose wrath was kindled by the reference. 

" Why, I'm in your clutches, just like Scotland was— a con» 
quersd country." 
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" You He, yon little blaokgivird/' cried Stewart, pii^elmigr 
Jerry's neck tul be forced his mouth open ; ** ScotUmd was i|evev 
conquered." 

"Well, then," continued Jerry, whose bile was upi as soon as 
Stewart relaxed his hold ; "I'm like King Charles m the hands 
of the Scotch. How much was it that you sold him for >" 

Jerry's shrivelled carcass sounded like a drum, from the blow 
which he received for this second insult to Stewart's idolised 
native land. As soon as he could recover his speech, "Well, 
haven't I been verv witty ? Are you content, or will you have 
some more ? or will you try Prose, and see whether you can draw 
blood out of a turnip ?" 

Stewart, who seemed disinclined to have any more elegrant ex- 
tracts from Jerry, resumed his former seat by Prose, who 
appeared to be in deep reflection. 

" Well, Prose, are you thinking of your friends in Cheap^ 
side ?" 

" And suppose I am, Stewart ? We have the same feelings in 
the city that you have in the heather ; and although I do not, 
like you, pretend to be allied to former kings, ^et one may love 
one's father and mother, brothers and sisters, without being abla 
to trace back to one's great great grandfather. I never dispute^ 
your high pretensions; why, then, interfere with myhomblo 
claims to the common feelings of humanity ?" 

" I am rebuked. Prose," replied Stewart ; " you shall have my 
glass of grog for that speech, for you never made a better. Give 
me your hand, my good feUow." 

" I am glad that you, at last, show some symptoms of reason," 
observed the still indignant Jerry, standing dose to the door. 
" I have some hopes of your Majesty yet, after such an extra- 
ordinary concession on your part, i ou must have great reason 
to be proud that you are able to trace your pedigree up to a 
border chieftain, who sallied forth on the foray, when the spurs 
were dished up for his dinner ; or, in plain words, went a cattle 
stealing, and robbing those who could not resist. It might then 
be considered a mark of prowess ; but times are altered now : 
and if your celebrated ancestor lived in the present time, whv," 
(continued Jerrv, pointing his finger under his left ear) he 
would receive what he well deserved, that's all." 

" By Him that made me, ^t out of my reach, if you do not 
wish me to murder vou !" cned Stewart, pale with rage. 

"I took care of that," replied Jerry, " before I ventured to 
give my, opinion ; and now that I'm ready for a start, I'll give 
you a piece of advice. Trace your ancestors as far back as you 
can, as long as they have continued to be honest men, — ^if you 
don't stop there, you are a. fool" — and Jerry very prudently 
made his escape at the conclusion of his sentence. 

" The hour of retribution will come," cried Stewart after 
Jerry, as the latter sprang up the ladder ; but it did not, for 
wh^A the^ met i^e^t m^min^, it was to i^i their ey^s ufon the 
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chalky cliSi of the Isle of Wight, as the Aspasia steeTed for the 
Needles. There are two eveats on hoard of a man-of-war, after 
which injuries are forgotten, apologies are offered and reoeived, 
intended duels are suppressed, hands are exchanged in Mend« 
ship, and good- will drives away long^eherished animosity. One 
is, after an action— another, upon the sight of native land, after 
a protracted ahsence. • 

Jerry fearlessly ranged up alongside of Stewart, as he looked 
over the gangway. 

** We snail be at anchor by twelve o'clock." 

"You may bless your stars for it," replied Stewart, with It 
Bignificant smile. 

The Aspasia now ran through the Needles, and having suc- 
cessively passed by Hurst Castle, Cowes, and the entrance to 
Southampton Water, brought up at Spithead in seven fathoms. 
The sails were furled, the ship was moored, the boat was manned, 

and Captain M went on shore to report himself to the port 

admiral, and deliver his despatches. When the boat returned, 
it brought off letters which nad been waiting the arrival of the 
ship. One informed Jerry of the death of his father, and of his 
being in possession of a fortune which enabled him to retire from 
the service. Another, from the Admiralty, announced the pro- 
motion of Stewart to the rank of lieutenant; and one from 
M*Elvina to our hero, inviting him to take up his quarters at 
his house, as long as the service would permit, stating that Cap- 
tain M had been written to, to request that he might bo 

allowed leave of absence. 

As soon as Captain M had received an answer from the 

Admiralty, he returned on board, and acquainted his officers 
that he had obtained leave to remain on shore for some time, for 
the re-establishment of his health, and that another captain 
would be appointed to the ship. He turned the hands up, and 
addressed the ship's company, thanking them for their good be- 
haviour while under his command, and expressing his hopes, 
that upon his re-appointment he should find them all alive and 
well. The first-lieutenant, to his great surprise and delight, was 

presented with his rank as commander, which Captain M 

had solicited from the Admiralty. The men were dismissed, 

and Captain M , bidding farewell to his officers, descended 

the side and shoved off. As soon as the boat was clear of the 
frigate, the men, without orders, ran up, and manning the 
shrouds, saluted him with three farewell cheers. Captain 

^ took off his hat to the compliment, and, muffling up his 

face with his boat cloak to conceal his emotion, the boat pulled 
for the shore. 

Seymour, who was in the boat, followed his captain to the inn ; 
who informed him, that he had obtained his discharge into a 
guard-ship, that his time might go on, and leave of absence for 
two months, which he mi^ht spend with his friend M*£lvina. 
Captain )i— «* then dismissed mm yrith a friendly shake of t^ 
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hand, desiring him to write frequently, and to draw upon his 
agent if he required any pecuniary assistance. 

Seymour's heart was full, and he could not answer his kind 
protector. He returned on board, and bidding farewell to his 
messmates, the next evening he had arrived at the cottage of 
liI*Elvina. That his reception was cordial, it is hardly neces- 
sary to state. M'Elviua, whose marria^ had not been blessed 
with a family, felt towards our hero as if he was his own child ; 
and Susan was delighted with the handsome exterior and win- 
ning manners of the lad, whose boyish days had often been the 
theme of her husband's conversation. 

If the reader will take the trouble to reckon with his fingers, 
he will find that William Seymour is now sixteen years old. If 
he will not, he must take my word for it; and it may also be as 
well to inform him, that Miss Eainscourt is more than fourteen. 
I am the more particular in mentioning these chronological 
facts, because in the next chapter I intend to introduce the 
parties to each other. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A strong bull stands, threat*ning Airious war: 

He flourishes his horns, looks sourly round, 
And, hoarsely bellovring, traverses his ground. 

Blackhoee. 

It was on the second day after the arrival of Seymour, that 
Emily, who was not aware of the addition to the party at the 
cottage, proceeded on foot through the park and Held adjacent, 
to pay Susan a visit. She was attended by a man-servant, in 
livery, who carried some books, which Mrs. M*£lvina had ex- 
pressed a desire to read. When Emily had arrived at the last 
field, which was rented by a farmer hard by, she was surprised 
to perceive that it was occupied by an unpleasant tenant, to wit, 
a large bull ; who, on their approach, commenced pawing the 
ground, and showing every symptom of hostility. She quickened 
her pace, and as the animal approached, found that she had 
gained much nearer to the stile before her than to the one which 
she had just passed over, and frightened as she was, she deter- 
mined to proceed . The servant who accompanied her manifested 
more fear than she did. As the bull approached, Emily, who 
had heard what precautions should be taken in a similar 
exigence, turned her face towards the animal, and walked 
backwards to the stile. The domestic seemed determined to 
preserve the exact station which his duty and respect required, 
and kept himseli' behind his young mistress. As, however, the 
bull advanced, and seemed inclined to charge upon them, his 
fears would not permit him to remain in that situation, and 
throwing down the books, he took to his heels, and ran ior a 
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gap in the hedge. By this manceuvre Emily was left to make 
any arrangements she pleased with the infuriated animal. 

But the buU had no quarrel with a lady, dressed in a white 
muslin frock ; he had taken offence at the red plush inexpres- 
sibles, which were a part of the family livery, and immediately 
ran at the servant, i)assing Emily without notice. The territied 
man threw himself in an agony of fright into the gap, but was 
so paralysed with fear that he had no strength to force his 
passage through. With his head and shoulders on the other 
side of the hedge, there he stuck on his hands and knees, offer- 
ing a fair target to the bull, who Hew at it with such violence, 
that he forced him several yards into the opposite held. Sense- 
less and exhausted, he lay there more from fear than injury, 
'while the roaring bull paced up and down the hedge, with his 
tail in the air, attempting in vain to force a passage in pursuit 
of the object of his detestation. 

The mind of woman is often more powerful than her frame ; 
and the one will bear up against circumstances in which the 
other will succumb. Thus it was with Emily, who reached 
the stile, clambered over it with difficulty, and attaining the 
house of M*Elvina, which was but a few yards distant, felt that 
her powers failed her as soon as exertion was no longer required. 
With difficulty she perceived with her swimming eyes that 
there was a gentleman in the parlour ; and faintly exclaiming, 
•* I Mr. M'Elvina !" fell senseless into the arms of William 
Seymour. 

Mr. and Mrs. M'Elvina were not at home : they had walked 
to the vicarage ; and Seymour, who was very busy finishing a 
sketch of the Aspasia for his hostess, had declined accompany- 
ing them in their visit. His surprise at finding a young lady 
in nis arms, may easily be imagined ; but, great as was his sur- 
prise, his distress was greater, from the extreme novelty of the 
situation. It was not thaft he was unaccustomed to female 
society : on the contrary, his captain had introduced him every- 
where in the different ports of the colonies in which they had 
anchored; and perhaps there is no better society, although 
limited, than is to be met with at the table of a colonial governor : 
but here it was quite different. He had been habituated to fol- 
low in the wake, as the lady governess made sail for the dining- 
room, the whole fieet forming two lines abreast in close order, 
and then coming to an anchor, in beautiful precision, to attack 
the dinner, which surrendered at discretion. He had been 
habituated to the ball-room, where the ladies glided over the 
chalked floor, like so many beautiful yachts plying in South- 
ampton Water on a fine day ; he had tried his rate of sailing down 
the middle of a country dance with some fair partner ; and 
tacked and wore as required to the mazes of poussette and right 
and left. This was all plain sailing ; but the case was now 
quite different. Here was a strange sail, who had not even 
snown her number, taken aback in stays, and on her beam- ends 
in a squall. 
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Bejmcfoi knew nothinff about Matingr. Sometimes a man had 
fits on board a ship (although invariably discharged when it 
was known) ; but the only remedy, in a man-of-war, in such 
cases» was to lay the patient down between the ^uns, and let 
him come-to at nis own leisure. It was impossible to act so 
in this case ; and Seymour, as he bent over the beautiful pale 
countenance of Emily, felt that he never could be tired of hold- 
ing her in his arms. However, as it was necessary that some- 
thing should be done, he laid her down on the sofa, and seizing 
the bell-rope, pulled it violently for assistance. The wire had 
been previously Blackened, ana the force which Seymour used 
brought down the rope without ringing the bell. There was 
but one in the room : and, not choosing to leave Emily, he was 
again compelled to rely on his own resources. What was good 
for her ? Water ? There was none in the room, except what 
he had been nainting with, and that was desperately discoloured 
with the Indian ink. Nevertheless, he snatched up his large 
brush which he used for washinf?-in his skies, and commenced 
painting her face and temples with the discoloured water ; but 
without producing the desired effect of re-animation. 

What next? — Oh, salts and burnt feathers; he had read of 
them in a novel. Salts he had none — ^burnt feathers were to be 
procured. There were two live birds, called cardinals, belonging 
to Mrs. M'Elvina, in a cage near the window, and there was 
also a stuffed green parrot in a glass case. Seymour showed his 
usual presence of mind in his decision. The tails of the live 
birds would in all probability grow again; that of the stuffed 
parrot never could. He put his hand into the cage, and seizinr 
the fiuttering proprietors, pulled out both their long tails, ana 
having secured the door of the cage, thrust the ends of the 
feathers into the fire, and applied them, frizzing and spluttering, 
to the nostrils of Emily. But they were replaced in the m 
again and again, until they would emit no more smoke, and 
Emily still continued in a state of insensibility. There was no 
help for it--the parrot, which he knew Mrs. M*Elvina was partial 
to, must be sacxificed. A blow with the poker demolished the 
^lass, and the animal was wrenched off its perch, and the tail 
inserted between the bars of the grate. But burnt feathers 
were of no use : and Seymour, when he had burnt down the 
parrot's tail to the stump, laid it upon the table in despair. 

He now began to be seriously alarmed, and the beauty of the 
object heightened his pity and commiseration. His anxiety in- 
creased to that degree that, losing his presence of mind« and 
' giving way to his feelin^rs, he apostrophised the inanimate form, 
and, han^ng over it with the tenderness of a mother over her 
Jifeless child, as a last resource, kissed its lips again and again 
with almost frantic anxiety. At the time of his most eager ap- 
plication of this last remedy, M'Elvina and Susan entered iiie 
^oom, without his being aware of their approach. 

The parrot on the table, with his tail still homing like a slow 
match, first caught their eyes : and as they advanced fniihor in. 
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thiere wa« Sevmov, to their astoiddhment, kistingr a yonnfir lady 
to whom he had never heen introduoed, and who appeared to h^ 
quite passive to his endearments. 

*• Seymour !" cried M'Elvina.— •* what is all this }" 

" I'm glad you've oome; I cannot hring her to, I've tded 
everything." 

" So it appears. Why, you've smothered her— she's hlaok in 
the face," rei)lied M'Elvina, observing the marks of the Indian 
ink upon Emily's cheek. 

Susan, who immediately perceived the condition of Emily, 
applied her salts, and desired M*Elvina to call the women. In 
ft lew minutes, whether it was that the remedies were more 
effectual, or nature had resumed her powers, Emily opened her 
eyes, and was carried upstairs into Mrs. M'Elvina's room. 

We must return to the servant, who, with no other injury 
than a severe contusion of the os cocc^gis, from the frontal bones 
of the bull, recovered his senses and his legs at the same moment* 
and never ceased exerting the latter, until he arrived at -*--^ 
Hall, where he stated, what indeed he really believed to be the 
case, that Miss Emily «had been gored to death by the buU ; 
asserting, at the same time, what was equally incorrect, that he 
had nearly been killed himself in attempting her rescue. The 
tidings were communicated to Mrs. Bainscourt, who, frantio at 
the intelligence, without bonnet or shawl, flew down the park 
towards the fields, followed by all the servants of the establish- 
ment, armed with guns, pitchforks, and any other weapons that 
they could obtain, at the moment of hurry and trepidation. 
They arrived at the field — the bull was there, waiting for them 
at the stile, for he had observed them at a distance, and as he 
was now opposed to half-a-dozen pair of inexpressibles, instead 
of one, his wrath was proportionally increased. He pawed the 
ground, bellowed, and made divers attempts to leap the stile, 
which, had he effected, it is probable that more serious mischief 
would have occurred. The whole party stood aghast, while 
Mrs. Rainscourt screamed, and called for her child— her child ; 
and attempted to recover her liberty, from the arms of those who 
held her, and rush into the field to ner own destruction. 

The farmer to whom the animal belonged had heard his beU 
lowing on the first assault, and had come out to ascertain tiie 
cause. He was just in time to behold the footman pushed 
through the hedge, and to witness the escape of Emily into the 
house of M'Elvina. Intending to remove the animal, he returned 
to his dinner, when his resumed bellowing summoned him again, 
and perceiving the cause, he joined the partv, and, addressing 
Mrs. Rainscourt, ** The young lady is all safe, ma'am, in the 
gentleman's house yonder. The brute's quiet enough ; it's all 
along of them red breeches that angers him. A bull can't abide 
'em, ma'am." 

" Safe, do yon say P Thank God. Oh ! take me to her." 

"This way, ma^am, then,'' said the farmer, leading her 
round ih» hedge to the cottage of Slmai by a more eircuitons 
way. 
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Susan had just called up M*Elvina, and Seymour was agrain 
left to himself in the parlour, when Mrs. Rainscourt, bursting 
from those who conducted her, tottered in, and sank exhausted 
on the sofa. Seymour, to whom the whole affair was a mystery, 
and \vho had been ruminating upon it, and upon the sweet lips 
which he had pressed, in utter astonishment, cried out, " What I 
another?" Not choosing, in this instance, to trust to his own 
resources, he contented himself with as^ain shoving the parrot's 
tail between the bars, and as he hela it to his patient's nose, 
loudly called out for M*Elvina, who, summoned by his appeals, 
with many others entered the room, and relieved him of his 
charge, who soon recovered, and joined her daughter in the 
room upstairs. 

The carriage had been sent for to convey Mrs. Rainscourt and 
her daughter home. When they came down into the parlour, 
previous to their departure, Seymour was formally introduced, 
and received the thanks of Mrs. Rainscourt for the attention 
which he had paid to her daughter, and a general invitation to 
the hall. 

Emily, to whom Susan had communicated the panacea to 
which Seymour had ultimately resorted, blushed deeply as she 
smiled her adieus ; and our hero, as the carriage whirled away, 
felt a sensation as new to him as that of Cymon, when ignited 
by the rays of beauty which flashed from the sleeping Iphigeuia. 



CHAPTER XL- 
Idiots only will be cozened twice. — ^Drtden. 

Seymotje did not fail to profit by the invitation extended by 
Mrs. Rainscourt, and soon became the inseparable companion of 
Emily. His attentions to her were a source of amusement to the 
M'Elvinas and her mother, who thought little of a flirtation be- 
tween a midshipman of sixteen and a girl that was two years his 
junior. The two months* leave of absence having expired, 
Seymour was obliged to return to the guard-ship, on the Dooks 
of which his name had been enrolled. It was with a heavy 
heart that he bade farewell to the M*Elvinas. He had kissed 
away the tears of separation from the cheeks of Emily, and their 
young love, unalloyed as that between a brother and sister, 
created an uneasy sensation in either heart which absence could 
not remove. 

AVhen our hero reported himself to the commanding officer of 
the guard-ship, he was astonished at his expressing a total 
ignorance of his belonging to her, and sent down for the clerk, 
to know if his name was on the books. 

The cldrk, a spare, middle-sized personage, remarkably spruce 
and neat in his attire, and apparently about forty years of age, 
made his appearance, with the open list under his arm, and. 
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with a humble bow to the first-lieutenant, laid it upon the cap- 
stern-head, and running over several pages, from the top to the 
bottom, with his finger, at last discovered our hero's name. 

" It's all right, young gentleman," said the first-lieutenant. 
"Take him down to the berth, Mr. Skrimmagc, and introduce 
him. You've brought your hammock, of course, and it is to be 
hoped that your chest has a good lock upon it ; if not, I can tell 
you you'll not find all your clothes tally with your division list 
by to-morrow morning. But we cannot help these things here. 
We are but a sort of a * thoroughfare,' and every man must take 
care of himself." 

Seymour thanked the first -lieutenant for his caution, and 
descended with the clerk, who requested him to step into his 
private cabin, previous to being ushered into the gun-room, 
where the midshipmen's mess was held — and of which Mr. 
Skrimmage filled the important post of caterer. " Mrs. Skrim- 
mage, my dear," said Seymour's conductor, " allow me to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Seymour." The lady curtsied with great 
affectation, and an air of condescension, and requested our hero 
to take a chair — soon after which Mr. Skrimmage commenced — 
" It is the custom, my dear sir, in this ship, for every gentleman 
who joins the midshipmen's berth to put down one guinea as 
entrance money, aft«r which the subscription is restricted to the 
sum of five shillings per week, which is always paid in advance. 
You will therefore oblige me by the trifling sum of six-and- 
twenty shillings, previous to my introducing you to your new 
messmates. You will excuse my requesting the money to be 
paid now, which, I assure you, does not arise from any doubt of 
your honour ; but the fact is, being the only member of the mess 
who 'can be considered as stationary, the unpleasant duty of 
caterer has devolved upon me, and I have lost so much money 
by young gentlemen leaving the ship in a hurry, and forgetting 
to settle their accounts, that it has now become a rule, which is 
never broken through." 

As soon as Mr. Skrimmage had finished his oration, which he 
delivered in the softest and most persuasive manner, Seymour 
';' laid down the sum required, and naving waited, at the clerk's 
■; request, to see his name, and sum paid, entered in the mess-book 
*; by Mrs. Skrimmage, he was ^hown into the gun-room, which he 
found crowded with between thirty and forty midshinmen, 
whose vociferations and laughter created such a din as to drown 
\ the voice of his conductor, who cried out, ** Mr. Seymour, gentle- 
men, to join the mess," and then quitted the noisy abode, which 
'" gave our hero the idea of bedlam broke loose. 

On one side of the gun-room a party of fifteen or twenty were 
'^ seated cross-legfged on the deck in a circle, stripped to their 
'' shirts, with their handkerchiefs laid up like ropes in their hands. 
k'' A great coat and a sleeve-board, which they had borrowed from 
the marine tailor, who was working on the main-deck, lay in the. 
^- centre, and they pretended to be at work with their needles on 
^ the coat. It was the game of goose, the whole amusement of 
if; 
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which consisted in ^vingr and receiving Blows. JSrefy pdiwn In 
the circle had a name to which he was obliged to answer imme- 
diately when it was called, in default of which he was sererely 
punished by all the rest. The names were distinguished by 
colours, as Slack Cap, Red Cap ; and the elegant conversation, 
commenced by the master tailor, ran as follows ; observing that 
it was carried on with the greatest rapidity of utterance* 

" That's a false stitch— whose was it ?" 

•*Black Cap." 

"No, sir, not me, sir." 

"Who, then, sir?" 

"Bed Cap." 

"You lie, sir?" 

"Who, then, sir?" 

"Blue Cap, Blue Cap." 

"You lie, sir." 

"Who then, sir?" 

" Yellow Cap, YelloW Cap." 

Yellow Cap unfortunately did not give the lie in time, for 
which he was severely punished, and the game then continued. 

But the part of the game which created the most mirth was 
providing a goose for the tailors, which was accomplished by some 
of their confederates throwing into the circle any bystander who 
was not on his guard, and who, immediately that he was thrown 
in, was thrashed and kicked by the whole circle until he could 
make his escape* An attempt of this kind was soon made upon 
Sejmour, who, being well acquainted with the game, and per- 
ceiving the party rushing on nim to push him in, dropped on his 
hands and knees, so that the other was caught in his own«trap, 
by tumbling over Seymour into the circle mmself, fitom which 
he at last escaped, as much mortified by the laugh raised against 
him as with the blows which he had received. 

Seymour, who was ready to join in any fim, applied for work, 
and was admitted among the journeymen. 

" What's your name ?^' 

"Dandy Grey Russet Cap," replied Seymour, selecting a 
colour which would grve him ample time for answering to hi« 
©all. 

•*0h, rll be d— d but you're an old hand," observed one of 
the party, and the game continued with as much noise as ever. 

But we must leave it, and return to Mr. Skrimmage, who was 
a singular, if not solitary instance of a person in one of the 
lowest grades of the service having amassed a large fortune. 
He had served his time under an attorney, and from that situa- 
tion, why or wherefore the deponent sayeth not, shipped on 
board a man-of-war in the capacity of a ship's clerk. The vessel 
which first received him on board was an old fifty-gun ship of 
two decks, a few of which remained in the service at thpt time, 
although they have long been dismissed and broken up. Being 
a dull sailer, and fit for nothing else, she was constantly em« 
ployed in protecting large oonToy 8 of merchant Tessek to Ameriot 
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and the West Indies. Althoui^li other men^of^war oocasioAally 
assisted her in her employ, the captain of the iifty-gnn ship, 
from long standing, Vas inyariahly the senior officer, and the 
masters of the merchant vessels were obliged to go on board his 
ship to receive their convoy instructions, and a distinguishing 
pennant, which is always given without any fee. 

But Skrimmage, who had never been accustomed to deliver up 
anv paper without a fee when he was in his former profession, 
did not feel inclined to do so in his present. Make a direct 
charffe he dare not— he, therefore, hit .upon a ruse de guerre 
which effected his purpose. He borrowed from different parties 
seven or eight guineas, and when the masters of merchant vessels 
came on board for their instructions, he desired them to be shown 
down into his cabin, where he received them with great formality 
and very nicely dressed. The guineas were spread upon the 
desk, so that they might be easily reckoned. 

" Sit down, captain ; If you please, favour me with your name, 
and that of your ship." As ne took these down, he carelessly 
observed, *' I have delivered but seven copies of the instructions 
to-day as yet." 

The captain, having nothing to do in the meantime, naturally 
cast his eyes round the cabin and was attracted bv the ^neas, 
the number of which exactly tallied with the number of instruc- 
tions delivered. It naturally occurred to him that they were the 
clerk's perquisites of office. 

"What is the fee, sir?" 

" Whatever you please— some give a guinea, some two." 

A guinea was deposited; and thus with his nest-eggs, Mr. 
Skrimmage, without making a direct charge, contrived to pocket 
a hundred guineas, or more, for every convoy that was put 
under his captain's charge. After four years, during which he 
had saved a considerable sum, the ship was declared unser-> 
viceable, and broken up, and Mr. Skrimmage was sent on board 
of the guard-ship, where his ready wit immediately pointed out 
to him the advantages which might be reaped by permanently 
belonging to her, as clerk of the ship, and caterer of the mid- 
shipmen's berth. After serving in her for eight years, he was 
offered his rank as purser, which he refused, upon the plea of 
being a married man, and preferring poverty with Mrs. S- — 
to rank and money without her. At this the reader will not be 
astonished when he is acquainted, that the situation which he 
held was, by his dexterous plans, rendered so lucrative, that in 
the course of twelve years, with principal and accumulating in- 
terest, he had amassed the sum of 15,000/. 

A guard-ship is a receiving-ship for officers and men, until 
they are enabled to join, or are drafted to their respective ships. 
The consequence is, that an incessant change is taking place,-^ 
a midshipman sometimes not remaining on board of her for more 
than three days before an opportunity offers of joining his ship. 
In fact, when we state that, during the war, upwards of one 
thousand midshipmen were reoeiyed and sent away from a 
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guard-ship, in the course of twelve months, we are con&iderablj 
within the mark. Now, as Mr. Skrimmage always received on 
f^uinea as entrance to the mess, and a week's subscription in ad 
vance, and, moreover, never spent even the latter, or had hii 
accounts examined, it is easy to conceive what a profitabL 
situation he had created for himself. Mrs. Skrimmagre, also, 
was a useful helpmate : she lived on board, at little expense, 
and, by her attention to the dear little middies and theii 
wearing: apparel, who were sent on board to join some ship for 
the first time, added very considerablv to his profits. 

Her history was as follows. It had tnree eras : — she had been a 
. lady*s-maid, in town ; and, in this situation, acquiring: a few of 
the practices of.**hij2:h life," she had become somethinfi: else on 
the town ; and, finally, Mrs. Skrimmage. With the view of awing 
his unruly associates into respect, Mr. Skrjmraage (as well as his 
wife) was particularly nice in his dress and his conversation, and 
afiected the gentleman, as she did the lady : this generally an- 
swered pretty well; but sometimes unpleasant circumstances 
would occur, to which his interest compelled Mr. Skrimmage to 
submit. It may be as well here to add, that, at the end of the war, 
Mr. Skrimmage applied for his promotion for long^ ser\iee, and, 
obtaining it, added his purser's half- pay to the interest of his 
accumulated capital, ana retired from active service. 

The steward and his boy entering the gun-room with two 
enormous black tea-kettles, put an end to the boisterous amuse- 
ment. It was the signal for tea. 

** Hurra for Scaldchops !'* cried the master tailor, rising" from 
the game, which was now abandoiled. A regiment of cups and 
saucers lined the two sides of the long table, and a general 
scramble ensued for seats. 

** I say, Mr. Cribhage,** cried an old master*s-mate, to the 
caterer, who had entered shortly after the tea-kettles, and 
assumed his place at the end of the table, ** what sort of stuff 
do you call this ?" 

'• What do you mean to imply, sir?" replied Mr. Skrimmage, 
with a pompous air. 

" Mean to ply ?—why I mean to ply, that there's d— d little 
tea in this here water ; why, I've seen gin as dark a coloar as 
this." 

" Steward," said Mr. Skrimmage, turning his head over his 
shoulder towards him, " have you not put the established allow- 
ance into the tea-pot?" 

"Yes, sir," replied the steward; "a tea-spoonful for every 
gentleman, and one for coming up." 

" You hear, gentlemen," said Mr. Skrimmage. 

" Hear ! — yes, but we don't taste. I should like to see it 
sarved out," continued the master's- mate. 

"Sir," replied Mr. Skrimmage, "I must take the liberty to 
observe to you, that that is a n sponsibility never entrusted to 
the steward. The established allowance is always portioned out 
by Mrs. Skrimmage herself." 
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'^ D^n Mrs. Sicrimmage/' said a Toiee from tiie oilier end of 
the table. 

" What !" cried the mdignant husband ; " what did I hear 9 
Who was that?" 

" 'Twas this young gentleman, Mr. Caterer," said a malioiou» 
lad, pointing to one opposite. 

** Me, sir !'* replied the youngster, recollecting the game they 
had just been playing ; " you lie, sir." 

"Who then, sir?" 

" Black Cap-r-Blaok Cap," pointing to another. 

" I d— n Mrs. Skrimmage ! You Ue, sir." 

"Who then, sir?" 

" Red Cap-Red Cap." 

** I d— n Mrs. Skrimmage ? You lie, sir." 

And thus was the accusation bandied about the table, tt the 
great amusement of the whole party, except the caterer, who 
regretted having taken any notice of what had been said. 

"Really, gentlemen, this behaviour is such as cannot be 
tolerated," observed Mr. Skrimmage, who invariably preferred 
the suaviter in modo. " As caterer of this berth — -^" , 
• " It is jrour duty to give us something to eat," added one of 
the midshipmen. 

" GenUemen, you see what there is on the table ; there ars. 
rules and regulations laid down, which cannot be deviated 
from, and — ^" 

"And those are, to starve us. I've paid six-and-twenty 
shillings, and have not had six-and-twenty mouthfols in th^ 
three days that I have been here. I should like to see your ac- 
counts, Mr. Caterer." 

" Bravo ! let's have his accounts," roared out seymral of the 
party. 

" Gentlemen, my accounts are ready for inspection, and will 
bear, I will venture to assert, the most minute investigation ; 
but it must be &om those who have a right to demand it, and I 
cannot consider that a person who has only been in the ship for 
three days has any pretence to examine them." 

" But I have been in the ship three ^treeks," said another, 
''and have paid you one pound sixteen shillings. I have a 
right, and now I demand them — ^so let us have the accounts en 
the table, since we can get nothing else." 

" The accounts— the accounts," were now vociferated for by 
such a threatening multitude of angry voices, that Mr. Skrim- 
mage turned pale with alarm, and thought it advisable to bend 
to the threatening storm. 

"Steward, present the gentlemen's respects to Mrs. Skrim- 
mage, and request that she will oblige them by sending in the. 
mess aocount-Dook* You understand-^the gentlemen's respects 
to Mrs. Skrimmage." 

" D-^n Mrs. Skrimmage," again cried out one of the midship- 
men, and the game of goose was renewed with the phrase, unti) 
tixe steward returned with the book. 
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"Mrs. Skrimmagje's compliments to the gentleiiieii of tk 
gun-room mess, and she has great pleasure in complying m^ 
their request ; but, in consequence of her late indisposition, tk 
accounts are not made up further than to the end of last 
month." 

This was the plan upon which the wiljr clerk invariably acted, 
as it put an ena to all inquiry ; but the indignation of the mid- 
. t^ipmen was not to be controlled, and as they could not give it 
vent in one way, they did in anotlier. 

** Gentlemen," said one of the oldest of the fraternity, imi- 
tating Mr. Skrimmage's style, ** I must request that you will 
be pleased not to kick up such a d— d row, because I ^vish to 
mate a speech : and I request that two of you will be pleased 
to stand sentries at the door, permitting neither ingress nor 
egress, that 1 may * spin my yarn ' without interruption. 

" Gentlemen, we have paid our mess-money, and we have 
nothing to eat. We have asked for the accoimts, and we are 
put 0^ with * indisposition.' Now, gentleman, as there can be 
no doubt of the caterer's honour, I propose that we give him a 
receipt in full." 

" And here's a pen to write it with," cried out another, hold- 
ing up the sleeve-board, with which they had been playing the 
game. 

** Then, gentlemen, are you all agreed— to cobb the caterer?" 

The shouts of assent frightened Mr. Skrimmage, who attempted 
to make his escape by the gun-room door, but was prevented by 
the two sentries, who had been placed there on purpose. Be 
then reauested to be heard — to be allowed to explain ; bat it 
was useless. He was dragged to the table, amidst an uproar of 
laughter and shouting. ** Extreme bad head-aches " — " Mrs. 
Skrimmage " — ** nervous " — ** ample satisfaction " — " conduct 
like gentlemen" — "complain to lirst-lieutenant" — ^were the 
unconnected parts of his expostulation, which could be dis- 
tinguished. He was extended across the table, face downwards ; 
the lappels of his coat thrown up, and two dozen blov\s, with 
the sleeve-board, were administered with such force, that his 
shrieks were even louder than the laughter and vociferation of 
his assailants. 

During the infliction, the noise within was so great that they 
did not ^ay attention to that which was outside, but as soon as 
Mr. Skrimmage had been put on his legs again, and the tumult 
had partially subsided, the voice of the master-at-arms request- 
ing admittance, and the screaming of Mrs. Skrimmage, were 
heard at the door, which continued locked and guarded. The 
door was opened, and in flew the lady. 

•* My Skrimmage ! my Skrimmage !-— what have the brutes 
been doing to you? Oh, the wretches!" continued the lady, 
panting for breath, and turning to the midshipmen, who had 
retreated from her ;— " you shall all be turned out of the service 
—you shall— that you shall. We'll see — we'll write for a court- 
martial— ay, you may laugh, but we will. Contempt to a 
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le jentifflL superior officer — clerk and caterer, indeed ! The service has 
e HI mi; come to a pretty pass— yoi^i villains ! You may grin — 1*11 tear 
temcji^ii the eyes out of some of you, that I will. Come, Mr. Skrimmage, 
to tk t:: Jet us go on the quarter-deck, and see if the service is to be 
. ., trifled with. Dirty scum, indeed — ** and the lady stopped for 
i inrms: want of breath occasioned by the rapidity of her utterance. 
Tutor f.: " Gentlemen,** said the master-at-arms, as soon as he could ob- 
j-codi:! tain hearing, — ** the first-lieutenant wishes to know the reason 

why you are making such a noise ?** 
e fn^irs ** Our compliments to Mr. Phillips, and we have been settling 
lestihi} the mess account, and taking the cnange out of the caterer.*' 
fvik'i' ** Yes,** continued Mrs. Skrimmage, **you villains, you have, 
i7iji k; you paltry cheats — you blackguards — you warmin— you scum 
mki of the earth — you grinning monkeys — you! — don't put your 
n^ tongue into your cheek at me, you — you beast — ^you ill-looking 
, HDL f; imp, or 1*11 write the ten commandments on your face — I will — 
itsM^ ay* that I will — cowardly set of beggars — ** (No more breath.) 
35irik> /'m tell you what, marm," rejoined the old master* s-mate, 
irejiR- "if you don*t clap a stopper on that jaw of yours, by George, 

we'll cobb you." 

" Cobb me ! — ^you will, will you ? I should like to see you. 

I dare you to cobb me, you wretches !" 
•* Cobb her, cobb her I" roared out all the midshipmen, who were 
tliee? irritated at her language ; and in a moment she was seized by a 
loiX dozen of them, who dragged her to the table. Mrs. Skrimmage 
pi^fsp struggled in vain, and there appeared every chance of the threat 
,iifp(S being put in force. 

lijii,: "Oh, — is this the way to treat a lady? — Skrimmage! help, 

rr^ help!** 

j'v, Skrimmage, who had been battered almost to stupefaction, 

j'ti roused by the call of his frightened wife, darted to her, and 
^c: throwing his arm round her waist, — " Spare her, gentlemen, 
j J. spare her, for mercy's sake, spare her,— or," continued he, in a 
fjc faltering voice, " if you will cobb her, let it be over all.** 
^] The appeal in favour of modesty and humanity had its due 

'■ weight ; and Mr. and Mrs. Skrimmage were permitted to leave 
!.' the gun-room without further molestation. The lady, however, 

as soon as she had obtained the outside of the gun-room door, 
■■ forgetting her assumed gentility, turned back, and shaking her 

fist at her persecutors, made use of language, with a repetition 
p of which we will not offend our readers, — and then, arm-in-arm 
,; with her husband, quitted the gun-room. 
V; ** * Mrs. Skrimmage^s compliments to the gentlemen of the 

; gun-room mess,'*' cried one of the midshipmen, mimicking, 

which was followed by a roar of laughter, when the quarter- 
^ master again made his appearance. 

^i " Gentlemen, the first-beutenant says, that all those who are 

•^ waiting for a passage round to Plymouth are to be on deck with 

ji their traps immediately. There's a frigate ordered round — she 

ff ha^s the blue- peter up, and her top-sails are sheeted home." 

'i This put au end to further mischief, as there were at lea 

2 
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twenty of them whose respective shiiMiweie en that statioii. p 
the meantime, while they were getting ready, Mr. Skrinmiad^ 
having restored the precision of his apparel, proceeded to tm 
quarter-deck and made his complaint to the first- lieutenantj 
but these complaints had been repeatedly made before, and ^b* 
Phillips was tired of hearing them, and was aware that he de- 
served his fate. Mr. Skrimmage was therefore silenced widi 
the usual remark — ** How can I punish these youngr men, if 
they are in the wrong, who slip through my fingers immediately^ 
— the parties you complain of are now going down the moB, 
Why don't you give up tlie caUrership V* 

But this, for uie reasons before stated, did not suit Mir. Skrim- 
mage, who returned below. For a day or two the znesa wai 
better supplied, from fear of a repetition of the dose ; after thati 
it went on again as before. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

All desperate hazards courage do create. 
As he plays frankly who has least estate. 

Dbtdxv. 

— It were all one. 
That I should love a bright particular star. 
And think to wed it. Sbasspea^e. 

Set^ioub was soon weary of the endless noise and confusion to 
which he was subiected on board of the guard-ship, and he 

wrote to Captain M , requesting that he might be permitted 

to join some vessel on active service, until the period should 
arrive when the former would be enabled to resume the com- 
mand of his ship. The answer from his patron informed him, 
tJbat the time of his renewal of his professional duties would be 
uncertain, not having hitherto derived much benefit from his 
return to England ; that as the Aspasia was daily expected to 
arrive from the mission on which she had been despatched, and 
would then remain on Channel service, ready to be made orer to 
him as soon as his health should be re-established, he would 
procure an order for him to join her as soon as she arrived. He 
pointed out to him that he would be more comfortable on board 
a ship in which he had many old messmates and friends than in 
any other, to the officers of which he would be a perfect stranger. 
That, in the meantime, he had procured leave of absence for 
him, and requested that he would pa^ him a visit at his cottage 
near Biohmond, to the vicinity of which place he had removed, 
by the advice of his medical attendants. 

Seymour gladly availed himself of this opportunity of seeing 
his protector, and after a sojourn of three weeks, returned to 
Portsmouth, to join the Aspasia, which had, for some days, been 
lying at Spithead. Most of the commigdoned, and many of the 
junior officers, who had served in the West Indies, were still on 
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.1., board of her, anxiously waiting for the return of Captain M — ^, 
T If t '^^^^■^ value as a commanding officer was more appreciated from 
I'trnd *^® change which had taken place. Seymour was cordially 
h US? greeted by his former shipmates, not only for his own sake, but 
°J '^ ] from the idea that his having rejoined the frigate was but a pre- 

ide oeiflR; cursor of the re-appearance of Captain M himself. 

iwmv There is, perhaps, no quality in man partaking of such variety, 
m m Qj^^ gQ difficult to analyse, as courage, whether it be physical or 
se jm- mental, both of which are not only innate, but to be acquired. 
n^mi r£i^Q former, and the most universal, is most capriciously be- 
? <^^ ^ stowed ; sometimes, although rarely. Nature has denied it alto- 
. y . gpether. We have, therefore, in the latter instance, courage nil, 
^sDitrJ j^ a. zero, courage negative, halfway up, and courage positive, at 
?o tiJfl the top, which may be considered as " blood heat; and upon 
liJ*; ** this thermometrical scale the animal courage of every individual 
jnay be placed. Courage nil, or cowardice, needs no explanation. 
Courage negative, which is the most common, is that degree of 
firmness which will enable a i)erson to do his dutjr when danger 
cornea to him ; he will not avoid danger, but he will not exactly 
seek it. Courage positive, when implanted in a man, will in- 
duce him to seek danger, and find opportunities of distinguishing 
himself where others can see none. Courage negative is a 
iW- passive feeling, and requires to be roused. Courage positive is 
an active and restiess feeling, always on the look-out. 
An extreme susceptibility, and a phlegmatic indifference of 
'^ disposition, although diametrically in opposition to each other, 
will produce the same results : in the former, it is mental, in the 
tT}» latter, animal courage. Paradoxical as it may appear, the most 
\\l ' eertain and most valuable description of courage is that which is 
r^ acq^uired from the fear of shame. Further, there is no talent 
!:ii which returns more fold than courage, when constantly in exer- 
i:i' cise : for habit will soon raise the individual, whose index is 
-xt near to zero, to the degree in the scale opposite to courage 

jf^ negative ; and the possessor of couriu^e negative will rise up to 

H that of courage positive ; although, from desuetude, they will 

^ again sink to their former position, 

^ It is generally considered that men are naturally brave ; but 

as, without some incentive, there would be no courage, I doubt 
the position. I should rather say that we were naturally cowards. 
Witnout incitement, courage of every description would gra- 
dually descend to the zero of the scale ; the necessity of some 
i incentive to produce it, proves that it is *' against nature." As 

i the ferocity of brutes is occasioned by hunger, so is that of man 

i by " hungering" after the coveted enjoyments of life, and in pro- 

portion as this appetite is appeased, so is his courage decreased* 

i tf you wish animals to iight, they must not be over-fed ; and if 

a nation wishes to have ffood officers, it must swell their pride by 
i decorations, and keep tnem poor. There are few who do not 

I: recollect the answer of the soldier to his general, who had pre- 

i fented him with a purse of gold, in reward of a remarkable in- 

^ Itanoe of gallantry, and who, a short tima afterwards, requiring 
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something extremely hazardous to be attempted, sent for the 
man, and expressed his wish that he would volunteer. * * General," 
said he, " send a man who has not got a purse of gold." 

The strongest incitement to courage is withdrawn by the 
possession of wealth. Other worldly possessions also affect it. 
Lord St. Yincent, when he heard that any captain had married, 
used to observe, emphatically, ** that he was d — d for the ser- 
vice," — no compliment to the officer, but a very handsome one 
to the sex, as it implied that their attractions were so great, 
that we could not disengage ourselves from our thraldom — or, in 
fact, that there were no such things as bad or scolding wives. 

Finally, this quality , which is considered as a virtue^ and to 
entitle us to the rewards bestowed upon it by the fair sex, who 
value it above all others, is so wholly out of our control, that 
when suffering under sickness or disease, it deserts us ; naj, for 
the time being, a violent stomach-ache will turn a hero into a 
poltroon. 

fcJo much for a dissertation on courage, which I should not 
have ventured to force upon the reader, had it not been to pre- 
pare him for the character which I am about to introduce ; and 
when it is |)ointed out how many thousands of officers were em- 
ployed during the last war, I trust it will not be considered an 
imputation upon the service, by asserting that there were some 
few who mistook their profession. 

The acting captain of the Aspasia, daring the early part of his 
career in the service, (had there been such a thermometer as I 
have described, by which the heat of temperament in the party 
would have been precisely ascertained,) on placing its bulb upon 
the palm of his hand, would have forced the mercury something 
between the zero and courage negative, towards the zero — 
" more yes than no," as the Italian said ; but now that he wa&a 
married man, above fifty years of age, with a large family, he 
had descended in the scale to the absolute zero. 

It may, then, be inquired, why he requested to be employed 
during the war ? Because he liked full pay and prize-money 
when it could be obtained without risk, and because his wile 
and family were living on shore in a very snug little cottage at 
Eyde, in the Isle of Wight, which cottage required nothing but 
furniture and a few other trifles to render it complete. Mariiage 
had not only subtracted from the courage of this worthy officer, 
but, moreover, a little from his honesty. Captain Capperbar 
(for such was his name) should have been brought up as a mis- 
sionary, for he could convert anything, and expend more pro- 
fusely than any Bible Society. The name by which he nad 
christened his domicile was probably ^iven as a sort of salvo to 
his conscience. He called it the ** Shij^ ;*' and when he signed 
his name to the expense books of the different warrant officers, 
without specifying the exact use to which the materials were 
applied, the larger proportions were invariably expended, by the 
general term, for *' 8hip*s use." He came into harbour as often 
as he could, always had a demand for stores to complete, and a 
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Lefeot or two for the dockyard to make g^ood, and the admiral, 
nrho Tvas aware of Mrs. Capperbar beinf? a near resident, made 
jvery reasonable allowance for his partiality to Spithead. But 
we bad better introduce the captain, sitting at his table in the 
fore-cabin, on the day of his arrival in port, the carpenter haying 
obeyed bis summons. 

•* 'Well, Mr. Cheeks, what are the carpenters about ?" 
•' Weston and Smallbridge are goin? on with the chairs— the 
wbole of them will be finished to-morrow." 

" Well ?•; 

** Smith is about the chest of drawers, to match the one in my 
Lady Capperbar's bed-room." 

" V ery good. And what is Hilton about?" 
" He nas finished the spare-leaf of the dining-table, sir ; he 
is now about a little job for the second-lieutenant." 

"A job for the seoond-lieutenant, sir ? How often have I 
told you, Mr. Cheeks, that the carpenters are not to be em- 
ployed, except on ship's duty, without my special permission." 

His standing bed-place is broke, sir ; he is only getting out 
a chock or two." 

" Mr. Cheeks, you have disobeyed my most positive orders. — 
By the by, sir, I understand you were not sober last night." 

** Please your honour," replied the carpenter, " 1 wasn't 
drunk— I was only a little fresh." 

" Take you care, Mr. Cheeks. Well, now, what are the rest 
of your crew about ?" 

•* Why, Thompson and Waters are cutting out the pales for 
the garden, out of the jib-booms ; I've saved the heel to 
return." 

" Very well, but there wont be enough, will there ?" 
"No, sir, it will take a hand-mast to finish the whole." 
" Then we' must expend one when we go out again. We can 
carry away a topmast, andinake a new one out of the hand- 
mast at sea. In the meantime, if the sawyers have nothing to 
do, they may as well cut the palings at once. And now, let me 
see— oh ! the painters must go on shore, to finish the attics." 

" Yes, sir, out my Lady Capperbar wishes the jealowMei to 
be painted vermilion : she says, it will look more rural." 

** Mrs. Capperbar ought to know enough about ship's stores, 
by this time, to be aware that we are only allowed three co- 
lours. She may choose or mix them as she pleases ; but as for 
goin^ to the expense of buying paint, I can't afford it. What 
are tne rest of the men about?" 

" Repairing die second cutter, and making a new mast for the 
pinnace." 

'* By-the-by— that puts me in mind of it— have you expended 
any boat's masts ?" 
" Only the one carried away, sir." 

I " Then jrou must expend two more. Mrs. C has just sent 

me off a hst of a few things that she wishes made, while we are 
\ at anchor, and I see two poles for clothes-lines. Saw off th» 
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8li»iTi^li<^ and tmt two pegs tiuongh at right angles— irott 
know haw I mean. ' 

" Yes, sir. What am I to do, sir, ahont the eaenmher frame ? 
Hy Lady Capperhar says that she must have it, and I haven't 
glass enoagh--4hey grumbled at the yard last time." 

" Mrs. C— — most wait a little. What are the a nu o ure ra 
about r 

** They hare been so busy with your work, sir, that the arms 
are in a Very bad condition. The first-lieatenant said yesterday 
that they were a disgrace to the ship." 

"Who dared say that?" 

" The first-lieutenant, sir." 

" Well, then, let them rub tip the arms, and let me know 
when they are done, and we'll get the forge up." 

" The armourer has made six rakes, and sis hoes, and the 
two little hoes for the children ; but he says he can't make a 
spade." 

** Then I'll take his warrant away, by Heaven ! since he does 
net know his duty. That will do, Mr. Cheeks. I shall over- 
look your being in liquor, this time ; but take care— send the 
boatswain to me." 

" Yes, sir," and the carpenter quitted the cabin. 

"Well, Mr. Hurley," said the captain, as the boatswain 
stroked down his hair, as a mark of respect, when he entered the 
cabin, " are the cots all finished r" 

" All finished, your honour, and slung, except the one for the 
hftbbv. Had not I better get a piece of duck for that ?" 

" No, no--number seven will do as well ; Mrs. 0-**^ wants 
some fearnoughtf to put down in the entrance-hall." 

" Yes, your honour." 

" And some cod- lines laid up foir elothes-lines." 

" Yes, yoiur honour." 

"Stop, let me look at my list — * Knife-tray, meat-screen, 
leads for window-sashes,'--- Ah ! have you any hand-leads not 
on charge ?" 

" Yes, your honour, four or five." 

" Give them to mv steward. — * Small chair for Ellen— can- 
vas for veranda.'— Oh ! here's something else-^have you any 
painted canvas ?" 

" Only a waist-hammock-cloth, sir, ready fitted." 

" We must expend that ; ' no old on charge.' Send it on 
shore to the cottage, and I shall want some pitch." 

" We've lots of that, your honour." 

•• That will do, Mr. Hurley ; desire the sentry to tell my 
steward to come here." 

" Yes, your honour." (Exit boatswain, and enter steward.) 

This personage belong:ed to the party of marines, who had 
been drafted into the ship — for Captain Capperbar's economical 
propensities would not allow him to hire a servant brought up 
to the situation, who would have demanded wages independent 
«f th» ship's pay. Having^ been well drilled at barracks, he 
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neret answered any question put to liim b^ on officer, withont 
recoTering himself from his usual " stand at ease " position^*- 
throwing shoulders back, his nose up in the air, his arms down 
his sides, and the palms of his hands flattened on his thighs. 
His replies were given with all the brevity that the ouestion 
would admit, or rapid articulation on his own part would enable 
him to confer. 

" Thomas, are the sugar and cocoa ready to go on shore?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Don't forget to send that letter to Mr. Gibsoui for the ten 
dozen port and sherry." 

" No, sir." 

*' When it comes on board, youll bring it on shore a dozen at 
a timo, in the hair trunk." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Mind you don't let any of the hay peep outside." 

"No, sir." 

" Has the cooper finished the washing-tubs?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"And the small kids?" 

"No, sir." 

" Have you inquired amongf the ship's company for a gar- 
dener ?" 

" Yes, sir ; there's a marine kept the garden of the major in 
the barracks." 

" Don't forget to bring him on shore." 

"No, sir." 

"BecoUeot, too, that Mrs. Canperbar Wants some vinegar— 
the boatswain's is the best-*ana a gallon or two of rum— and 
you must com some beef. The harness cask may remain on 
shore, and the cooper must make me another." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Master Henry's trousers— -are they finished yet ?" 

"No, sir, Spriggs is at them now. Bailly and James are 
making Miss Ellen s petticoats." 

" And the shoes for Master John— are they finished ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And Master Henry's?" 

"No, sir. Wilson says that he has lost Master Henry'9 
measure." 

** Careless scoundrel ; he shall have four-water grog for a 
week I and, steward, take three bags of bread on shore, and forty 
pounds of flour." 

" Yes, sir." 

*• That's all.-— Oh, no^on't forget to send some peas on shore 
for the pig." 

*' No, sir," and the steward departed to e:ieoute his variety of 
commissions. 

The present first-lieutenant of the Aspasia, who, upon the 
promotion of the former, had been selected by Captain M-" — 
pieyious to his qtutting the sMp, was an excellent o£ioer, and 
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pleasant light-hearted messmate, very superior in talent and 
information to the manjr. 

The conduct of Captain Capperhar was a source of annoyance 
to him, as he frequently could not command the services of the 
different artificers when they were required for the ship. He 
had, however, heen long enough in the service to be aware that 
it was better to make the best of it, than to create enemies by 
impeaching the conduct of his superior officer. As the command 
of Captain Capperhar was but temporary, he allowed him to pro- 
ceed without expostulation, contenting himself with taming his 
conduct into a source of conversation and amusement. 

"Well, Prose, how do you like the new skipper?" inquired 
Seymour, soon after his arrival on board. 

" Why — ^I do declare, I can hardly tell. He's a very good- 
tempered man ; but he don't exactly treat us midshipmen as il 
we were officers or gentlemen ; and as for his wife, sne is really 
too bad. I am sent every day on shore to the cottage, because I 
belong to the captain's gig. They never ask me to sit down, 
but set me to work somehow or another. The other day he had 
a boat's crew on shore digging up a piece of ground for planting 
potatoes, and he first showed me how to cut the et/es, and then 
gave me a knife, and ordered me to finish the whole bag which 
lay in the field, and to see that the men worked properly at the 
same time. I never cut notatoes into little bits before, except at 
table after they were boiled." 

** Well, that was too bad ; but however, you'll know how to 
plant potatoes in future — there's nothinff like knowledigre." 

" And then he sends the nurse and children for an airine, as he 
calls it, on the water, and I am obliged to take them. I don't 
like pulling maid-servants about." 

•* That's quite a matter of taste, Prose ; some midshipmen 
do." 

** What do you think Mrs. Capperhar asked me to do the 
other day ?" 

"I'm sure I can't guess." 

" Why, to sheU peas." 

" Well, did you oblige her ?" 

" Why, yes, I did; but I did not like it, — and the other day 
the captain sent me out to walk with the nurse and children, 
that I might carry Master Henry, if he was tired." 

" They nave observed the versatility of your genius." 

" She made me hunt the hedges for a whole morning after 
eggs, because she was convinced that one of the hens laid astray." 

" Did you find any ?" 

" No ; and when I came back to tell her so, she got into a rage, 
and threatened to make the captain fiog me." 

"The devil she did!" 

"A devil she is," continued Prose. "She runs about the 
house—* Captain Capperhar ' this,—* Captain Capperhar ' that— 
* I will '— * 1 will not^— ** I insist '— * I am determined.' But," 
continued Prose, " as you belonged to the captain's gig before, 
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you will of course take her again, and I shall be very glad to 
give the charge up to you." 

"Not for the world, my dear Prose: what may insxire your 
promotion would be my ruin. I never nursed a child or shelled 
a pea in my life ; the first I should certainly let fall, and the 
second I probably should eat for my trouble. So pray continue 
at your post of honour, and I will go for the fresh beef every 
morning as you were accustomed to do when we were last in 
port." 

Captain M did not receive the immediate benefit which he 

had anticipated from a return to his native laud. Bath, Chelten- 
ham, Devonshire, and other places were recommended one after 
the other by the physicians, until he was tired of moving from 
place to place. It was nearly two years before he felt his nealth 
sufficiently re-established to resume the command of the Aspasia, 
during which period the patience of his officers was nearly ex- 
hausted ; and not only was all the furniture and fitting m\) of 
the cottage complete, but Captain Capperbar had provided him- 
self with a considerable stock of materials for repairs and 
alterations. At last a letter from the captain to Macallan gave 
the welcome intelligence that he was to be down at Portsmouth 
in a few days, and that the ship was ordered to fit for foreign 
service. 

We must not omit to mention here, that during these two 
years Seymour had been able to procure frequent leave of ab- 
sence, which was invariably passed at the M*Elvinas : and that 
the terms of intimacy on which he was received at the hall, and 
his constant intercourse with Emily, produced an effect which a 
more careful mother would have guarded a^inst. The youth 
of eighteen and the girl of sixteen had feelings very different 
from those which had actuated them on their first acquaintance : 
and Seymour, who was staying at the M*Elvinas when the ex- 
pected arrival of Captain M was announced, now felt what 

pain it would be to part with Emily. The intelligence was com- 
municated in a letter from Prose, when he was sitting alone 
with M*Elvina, and the bare idea of separation struck him to 
the heart. 

M*Elvina, who had often expressed his opinion on the subject 
to his wife, had been anxious that our hero should be sent on a 
foreign station, before he had allowed a passion to take so deep 
a root in his heart that, to eradicate it, would be a task of great 
effort and greater pain. Aware, from the flushed face of Sey- 
mour, of what was passing within, he quietly introduced the 
subject, by observing that in all probability, his favourite, 
Emily, would be married previous to his return — pointing 
out that an heiress of so large a property would have a right 
to expect to unite herself with one in the highest rank of 
society. 

Seymour covered his face with his hands, as he leant over the 
table. He had no secrets from M'Elvina, and acknowledged the 
truth of the observation. " I have brought up the subject, my 
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dear hof*' odntiniied WEMxul, ** because I lidre not been blind, 
and I am afraid that you will cherish a feelings which can onl^ 
end in disappointment. She is a sweet girl ; bnt yon mnst, if 
possible, forget her. Reflect a moment. Ton are an cprphan, 
withont money, and without family, although not without 
^ends, which you have secured by your own merit ; and you 
have only your courage and your abilities to adrance yon in the 
service. Can it, then, be expected, that her parents would con- 
sent to an union— or would it be honourable in you to take any 
adyantage of her youthftd prepossession in your fayonr, and 
preyent her from reaping those adyantages that her fortune and 
family entitle her to?" 

Seymour felt bitterly the justice of the remark ; a few tears 
trickled through his fingers, but his mind was resolyed. He had 
thought to have declared his love before his departure, and haye 
obtained an acknowledgment on her part; but he now made a 
finn resolution to avoid and to forget her. " I shall foUow your 
advice, my dear sir, for it is that of a friend who is careful of 
my honour ; but if you knew the state of mind that I am in !^ 
fiow foolish and inconsiderate haye I been ! — ^I will not see her 
again." 

•• Nay, that would be acting wrongly ; it would be quite un- 
pardonable, after the kindness which you haye received from 
lirs. Rainscourt, not to call and wish them farewell. Ton must 
do it, Seymour. It will be an exertion, I acknowledge ; but, if 
I mistake not his character, not too great a one for William 
Sejrmour. Good night, my dear boy." 

On the ensuing morning, Seymour, who had fortified himself 
in his good resolutions, walked to the hall to announce his ap' 
proaching departure on foreign service, and to take his farewell, 
nis last larewell, of Emily. He found the carriage at the door, 
and Mrs. Rainscourt in her i>elisse and bonnet, about to pay a 
visit at some distance. She was sorry at the information, for Sey^ 
mour was a great favourite, and delajed her departure for a 
quarter of an hour to converse with him ; at the end of which, 
£inil^, who had been walking, came into the library. Commu- 
nicating the intelligence to her daughter, Mrs. Rainscourt then 
bade him farewell, and expressing manv wishes for his health 
and happiness, was handed by him into the carriage, and drove 
off, leaving Seymour to return to the library, and find himself 
—the very position he had wished to avoid-^alone with Emily. 

Emily Rainscourt was, at this period, little more than sixteen 
years old ; but it is well known that, in some families, as in 
Some countries, the advance to maturity is much more rapid 
than in others. Such was the case with our heroine, who, from 
her appearance, was generally supposed to be at least two years 
elder tnan she really was, and in ner mind she was even more 
advanced than in her person. 

Seymour returned to the library, where he found Emily upon 
the sofa. Her bonnet had been thrown ofl^, and the tears tliat 
were coursing down her eheekd, were hastily brushed «w»y 
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nl hu ^nirajioe. Q9 perceived it, ai^d felt iii9 OAne to b# still 
more emban'afismgr. 

"Whea do you go, "William?'* said Emily, fir^t breaking 
Bilenoe. 

, *' To-morrow maming. I have called to return my thanks to 
your mother, and to you, for your kindnets to me ;— X shall oyoi? 
remember it with gratitude." 

Emilv made no answer, but a deep sigh escaped. 

" I shall," continued Seymour, ** be away perhaps for years, 
and it is doubtful if ever we meet again. Our tracks in life are 
widely different. I am an orphan, without name or connexion 
— or even home, except through the kindness of my friends : 
they were right when, in my childhood, they christened me the 
* King's Own,' for I belong to nobody else. You, Miss Rains- 
court " (Emily started, for it was the first time that he had ever 
called her so, after the first week of their acquaintance), "with 
every advantage which this world can afibrd, will soon be called 
into eoeietYf in which I never can have anj pretence to enter. 
You will, in all probability, form a splendid connexion befele 
(if ever) we meet a^ain. 1 ou have my prayers, and shall havo 
them when seas divide us, for your happiness." 

Seymour was so choked by his feelings, that ]id ooold say no 
mor&p-and Emily burst into tears. 

" Farewell; Emily ! God in Heavea bless yon," said Seymour, 
recovering his self-possession. 

Emily, who could not speak, offered her hand. Seymour 
could not control himself ; he pressed her lips with fervour, and 
darted out of the room. Emily watched him, until he disap* 
peared at the winding of the avenue, and then sat down and 
wept bitterly. She thought that he was unkind, when he ought 
to have been most fond— on the eve of a protracted absence. 
He might have stayed a little longer. He had never behaved so 
before, and she retired to her room, with her heart nanting with 
anguish and disappointment. She felt how much she loved 
him, and the acknowledgment was embittered by the idea that 
this feeling was not reciprocal. 

The next morning, when the hour had passed at which Sey* 
mour had stated that he was to leave the spot, Emily bent her 
steps to the cottage, that she might, hj conversation with her 
friend Mrs. M*£lvina, obtain, if possible, some clue to the 
motives which had induced our hero to behave as we havo 
narrated. 

Susan was equally anxious to know in what manner Sevmour 
had conducted himself, and soon obtained from Emily the 
information which she required. She then pointed out to her, 
as her husband had done to Seymour, the improbability, if not 
impossibility, of any happy result to their intimacy, and ex- 
plained the honourable motives by which Seymour had been 
actuated.'-^the more commendable, as his feelings on the subject 
were even more acute than her own. The weeping girl felt the 
truth of her remarks, as far as the jnrtifioation of Seymonr wa^ 
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attempted. Satisfied with the knowledge that he loyed her, she 
paid httle attention to the more prudent part of the advice, and 
made a resolution in his favour, which, as well as her attach- 
ment (unlike most others formed during the freshness of the 
heart), through time and circumstance, absence on his part, 
temptations on hers, continued steadfast and immoveable to the 
last. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

First Molocb, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears ; 
Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children's cries unheard. 

Milton. 

Once more the Aspasia flew upon the wings of the northern 
^le to secure her country's dominion over far-distant seas ; jmd 
many an anxious eye, that dwelt upon the receding shore, and 
many an aching heart, that felt itself severed from home and 
its endearments, did she carry away in her rapid flight. Some 
there were, to whom the painful reflection presented itself— 
"Shall I e'er behold those cherished shores again?" This, 
however, was but a transitory feeling, soon chased away by 
Hope, who delights to throw her sunny beams on the distance, 
while she leaves the foreground to the dark reality of life. All 
felt deeply, but there was none whose mental sufferings could 
be compared with those of Seymour. 

Captain M opened his sealed orders, and found that be 

was directed to proceed forthwith to the East Indies. He had 
been prepared for this, by indirect hints given to him by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. There is nothing so tedious as 
making a passage, and, of all others, that to the East Indies 
is the most disagreeable, especially at the time of which we are 
writing, when Sir H. Popham hud not added the Cape of Good 
Hope to. the colonial grandeur of the country, — so that, in fact, 
there was no resting-place for the wanderer, tired with the 
unvarying monotony of sky and water. "We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with stating, that at the end of three months 
his Majesty's ship Aspasia dropped her anchor in Kedgeree 
Heads, and the captain of the same pilot schooner, who had 
taken charge of her off the Sand-heads, was put in requisition 

to convey Captian M and his despatches up to Calcutta. 

Courtenay, Macallan, and Seymour, were invited to be of the 
party ; and, the next morning, they shifted on board the pilot 
schooner, and commenced the ascent pf the magnifloent and 
rapid Hoogly, 

The pilot captain, who, like all those who ply in this danger- 
ous and intricate navigation, had been brought up to it from his 
youth, was a tall gaunt personage, of about lifty years of ^ge, 
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and familiar in his manner. Whether l^e had found some 
difficulty in keeping in cheek the passengers &om the Indiamen, 
-whom he had heen in the hahit of taking up to Calcutta (whoso 
spirits were, in all probability, rather buoyant upon their first 
release from the coimnement of a tedious passage), or whether 
from a disposition naturally afraid of encroachment, he was 
incessantly informing you that "he was captain of his own 
ship." Although in all other parts he was polite, yet upon this 
he paid no respect to persons, as the governor-general and his 
staff, much to their amusement, and occasionally to their an- 
noyance, found to be the case, when they ascended the river 
under his charge. 

*' Happy to see you on board, Captain M . Hope you will 

make yourself comfortable, and call for everything you want. 
£oy, take this trunk down into the state cabin. Happy to see 
you, gentlemen, and beg you will consider yourselves quite at 
home — at the same time beg to observe that I'm * Captain of 
my own ship,' " 

"So you ought to be," replied Captain M , smiling, "if 

your ship was no larger than a nutshell. I'm captain of my 
own ship, I can assure you." 

"Very glad we agree upon that point, Captain M . 

Young gentleman," continued he, addressing himself to 
Courtenay, " you'll oblige me by not coming to an anchor on 
my hen-coops. If you wish to sit down, you can call for a 
chair." 

" Bather annoying," muttered Courtenay, who did not much 
like being called " young gentleman." 

" A chair for the young gentleman," continued the captain of 
the schooner. "Starboard a little, Mr. Jones, — there is rather 
too much cable out, till the tide makes stronger. I presume 
you are not used to kedgmg, captain. It's a very pretty thing, 
as you will acknowledge. Starboard yet. Give ner tne helm 
quick, Mr. Thompson. Why, sir, do you know that I was once 
very nearly on snore on the tail of this very bank, because a 
young* lady, who was going up to Calcutta, would take the 
helm ? Ihe mate could not prevent her, she refused to let it go, 
and, when I commanded her, told me, with a laugh, that she 
could steer as well as I could. I was obliged to prove to her, 
in rather an unpleasant manner, that I was captain of my own 
ship." 

" Why, you did not flog her, did you, captain } " 

" Why, no, not exactly that, but I was obliged to jerk the 
wheel round so <}uick, that I sprained both her wrists before she 
had time to let it go. It very near produced a mutiny. The 
girl fainted, or pretended to do so, and all the gentlemen pas- 
sengers were in high wrath—little thinking, the fools, that I 
had saved their lives by what they called my barbarity. How- 
ever, I told them, as soon as the danger was over, that I was 
captain of my own ship. Sweet pretty girl too, she was. We 
were within an inch of the bank, the tide running like a sluice, 
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and BhDiild have tamed the turtle tke moment tJi&t we ': 
struck. Booh a thing: as earrying politeness too far. Ifli 
not twisted the wheel out of her hands as I did, in i;\r€> xnina 
more the alligators would have divided her pretty caroass, is 
all the rest of us to boot. No occasion for that, Cai>taio. M — 
There's plenty of black fellows for them floating up and do^ 
all dav long, as you wUl see." 

" They throw all the dead into the river, do th/ey not ? " 

''All, sir. This is a continuation of the sacred nver, ^ 
Ganges, and they believe that it insures their goingr to lieaT€i 
Have you never been in India before, sir ? " 

"Never." 

*' Nor these three gentlemen } *' 

"Neither of them." 

" Oh, then," cried the captain, his face brightening up at ik 
intelligence, as it gave him an opportunity of amueingr nis pas- 
sengers ; " then, perhaps, you would not object to my explzdmBf 
things to you as we go along ? ** 

" On the contrary, we shall feel much indebted to you.'* 

"Observe," said the captain, looking round, as if to find sn 
object to decide him where to begin-^" do you see that bodf 
floating down the river, with the crow perched upon it, and that 
black thing flush with the water's ed^e which nears it so fast^ 
that's the head of an alligator ; he is in chase of it." 

The party directed their attention to the object; the alligator, 
which had the appearance of a piece of black wood floating down 
the stream, closed with the body : his upper jaw rose clear oat 
of the water, and descended upon his prey, with which he im- 
mediately disappeared under the muddy water. 

" By the Lord, Mr. Crow, but you'd a narrow chance then," 
observed the captain ; " you may thank your stars that you M 
not lose your litems well as your breakfast. Don't you think 
so, young gentleman?" continued the captain, addressiiy 
Courtenay. 

"I think," observed Courtenay, "that Mr. Crow was wt 
exactly captain of his own ship." 

"Tery true, sir. That point of land which we are jost 

shutting in. Captain M , is the end of Saugor Island, famoos 

for Bengal tigers, and more famous once tor the BucriSce ef 
children. You have heard of it ? " 

" I have heard of it ; but if you have ever witnessed the seene, 
I shall be obliged by your narration." 

" I did once. Captain M , but nothing would ever induce 

me to witness it again. I am very glad that government has 
put a stop to it by force. You are aware that the custom arose 
from the natives attempting to avert any present or anticipated 
calamity, by devoting a child to propitiate the deity. On a 
certain day they all assembled in boats, with their victims, 
attended by their priests and music, and decorated with flowers. 
The gaiety of the procession would have induced you to imagine 
that it wa« some joyous festiTal, instead of a so^e of snpenti- 
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tion and of blood. It would almost have appeared as if the 
alligators and sharks were aware of the exact time and place, 
from the numbers that were collected at the spot where the im- 
molation took place. My blood curdles now when I think of it. 
The cries of the natives, the shouting and encouraging of the 
priests, the deafening noise of the tom-toms, mixed with the 
piercing harsh music of the country, the hurling and tossing of 
the poor little infants into the water, and the splashing and 
contention of the ravenous creatures as they tore them Hmb 
from limb, within a few feet of their unnatural parents — ^the 
whole sea tinged with blood, and strewed with flowers ! The 
very remembrance is sickening to me. 

*'One circumstance occurred, more horrid than all the rest. 
A woman had devoted her child — but she had the feelings of a • 
mother, which were not to be controlled by the blindest super- 
stition. From time to time she had postponed the fuliilment of 
the vow, until the child had grown into a woman — for she was 
thirteen years old, which in this country is the marriageable 
age. Misfortune came on, and the husband was told by the 
priests that the deity was ojffended, and that the daughter must 
be sacriiiced, or he would not be appeased. She was a beautiful 
creature for a native, and was to have been married about the 
very time that she was now to be sacrificed. I see her now — 
she was dark in complexion, as they all are, but her features 
were beautifully small and regular, and her form was perfect 
symmetry. They took off the gold ornaments with which she 
was decorated, and, in their avarice, removed her garments, as 
she implored and intreated on her knees in vain. The boat that 
she was in was closer to the shore than the others, and in shallow 
water. They forced her over the gunwale — she alighted on her 
feet, the water being up to her middle, and, by a miracle, 
escaped, before a shaA or alligator could reach her, and rained 
the beach. I thought that she was saved, and felt more happy 
than if I had received a lac of rupees. But no— they landea 
from the boat, and pushed her into the water with long poles, 
while she screamed for pity. A large alligator swam up to her, 
and she f^U senseless with fright, just before he received her in 
his j aws. So I don't think the poor creature suffered much after 
that, although the agony of anticipation must have been worse 
than the reality. That one instance affected me more than the 
scores of infants that were sacrificed to Moloch." 

Distressing as the narrative was, there was a novelty and 
interest in it, and a degree of feeling unexpectedly shown by 
the captain of the pilot vessel, that raised him in the opinion of 
Captain M , who became anxious to obtain further infor- 
mation. 

** They consider the river as sacred— do you imagine that they 
consider the alligators to be so ? *' 

" I rather think that they do, sir, although I only judge from 
what I have seen, as I have read nothing about it. At all 
events, the presence of an alligator will not prevent them from 

p 
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performing a customary duty of their religion, which is, l>athiii? 
in the sacred river. The people come down to batlie at tht 
different ghauts, and if an alligator takes one of them do-vm, i' 
will not prevent the others from returning the next momins; 
even if one was to be taken away each succeeding day. I ratter 
think that, in the discharge of a sacred duty, they consider all 
accidents of this kind as according to the will of the deity, and 
a sort of passport to heaven. A party of murderous ToUaiES 
turned this feeling of their countrymen to good account, at a 
ghaut up the country. The natives had hathed there for centu- 
ries without any accident on record, when, one day, a ^womaa 
disappeared under the water, from amongst the rest, and every 
day for many weeks the same untoward circumstance occurred. 
It was supposed to be an alligator — but it was afterwards ascer- 
tained, that this party of thieves had concealed themselves in 
the jungle, on the opposite side of the river, which at that part 
was deep, but not very wide, and had a rope with a hook to it 
extended under water to the ghaut, where the people bathed. 
Some of the gang mingled with the bathers, and slipping down 
under water, made the rope fast to the legs of one of the women, 
who was immediately haided under the water by his comrades, 
concealed on the opposite side. You may be wondering why the 
rascals took so much trouble ; but, sir, the women of this 
country, especially those of high caste, and who are rich, wear 
massive gold bangles upon their arms and legs, besides orna- 
ments of great value on other parts of their person, and they 
never take them oft" when they bathe, as they are fastened on so 
as not to be removed. It was from the observation, that this 
supposed alligator was very nice in his eating, as he invariably 
took away a Brachmany or a Kajahpoot girl, that the plot was 
discovered. We are now abreast of the Diamond Harbour, a 
sad, unhealthy place, I can assure vou. Port a little, Mr. Jones 
— ^give live or six fathoms more cable ; we drag too fast. Tliis 
is a very dangerous comer that we are turning now. When we 
are about eight miles above we shall bring up, and go to dinner. 
I beg your pardon, young gentleman, but I'll thank you tolea^c 
the compasses alone. You'll excu^ me, but I command this 
vessel.'* ^ 

The pilot schooner rounded the point in safety, and in less 
than an hour brought up abreast of a large village. The cap- 
tain stated, that before dinner was ever, the tide would be too 
slack to go further on, and that he should remain there during: 
the ebb, and not weigh till early the next morning. If, there- 
fore. Captain M and the gentlemen felt inclined to take a 

stroll after dinner, a boat was at their service. 

Ihis was gladly assented to, and when dinner was over, the 
captain of the schooner ordered the boat to be manned, and, at 

the request of Captain M , accompanied them on shore. On 

their landing, the Hocking torelher of the inhabitants, and the 
noise ot the music, announced that something more than usual 
was going on. On inquiry, the pilot captain 'informed them, 
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, . . , that the rajah of the village, who had ascended the river to per- 
wnic2j. form ijig Yows at some distant shrine, had not returned at the 
time that he was expected, and that the natives were afraid 
that some accident had occurred, and were in consequence pro- 
pitiating the deity. 

" You will now have an opportunity of beholding a very nn- 
'"■'J ' '^ common sight, which is the propitiatory dance to Shivu. Ther© 
tiir.t. j^g jjQ occasion for hurrying on so fast, young gentleAan," oon- 
^ "'^'' tinned the captain to Courtenay; "they will continue it tiU 
^'ff midnight." 

h::a..- « jjq^ excessively annoying that * captain of his own ship* 
^^J' '/ is," observed Courtenay to Macallan. ** * Young gentleman V 
it, ^ jj^s if he could not see my epaulet." 

-'^ ' " And yet there is nothing particularly to be affironted about. 

rwjj You have a very youthful appearance, and surely you are not 
.itcr displeased at being called a gentleman." 

I s: :- ** Why, no ; but that is the reason why I am annoyed, because 
- sru I cannot take it up." 

;:- The party soon arrived at the site of the performance, which 
; -^ was on a small arena at the foot of a pagoda. The pagoda, which 
- '« -was not large, was evidently of very ancient date, and the 
i-s carvings in bas-relief, which were continued round on its sides, 
:::« representing processions in honour of the deity, were of a de- 
er * scription much superior to the general execution of the Hindoos. 
; rs The summit had bowed to time ; perishable art had yielded to 
«::: eternal nature — a small tree, of the acacia species, had usurped 
:, ^ its place, and, as it waved its graceful bows to the breeze, ap- 
tii peared like a youthful queen reigning over and protecting the 
% various shrubs aud plants which luxuriated in the diflferent 
i:-" crevices of the building. The dance was performed by about 
Hfteen men, who were perfectly naked, their long hair falling 
li*: below their waists. They went through a variety of rapid and 
i' strange evolutions, with a remarkable degree of i)recision, 
j'.. throwing about their hands and arms, and distorting their bodies, 
U even to their fingers, in a dexterous and almost terrific manner. 

II Sometimes they would suddenly form a circle, and, with a 
simultanecup '<;rk of their heads, throw their long hair, so that 

£ the ends wo. da for a moment all meet together in the centre ; at 

other times, rolling their heads upon their shoulders with such 

astonishing velocity^ that the eye was dazzled as they flew round 

and round, their hair radiating and diverging like the thrumb- 

!- ings of a mop, when trundled by some strong- limbed housemaid 

^ Their motions were regulated by the tom-toms, while an old 

• Brahmin, with a ragged white beard, sat perched over the door 

i; of the pagoda, and, with a small piece of oamboo, struck upon 

the palm of his left hand, as he presided over the whole cere- 

C mony. After a few minutes of violent exertion, he gave the 

\i signal to stop, and the performers, reeking with perspiration 

II from every pore, bound up their wet hair over their foreheads, 

c and made room for another set, who repeated the same evolu- 

i tions. 

5 „ P2 
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** Is this reKgrion r*' inquired Seymour of Macallan, -with, som 
astonishment. 

" That is a diflScult question to answer in a few words. Wj 
must hope that it will be aoceptahle as such, for its votaries are, 
at least, sincere." 

"Oh! no one can deny the toanw^A of their devotion/' ob- 
served Courtenay, drily. 

The extreme heat and effluvia from the crowds of natives, who 
witnessed the performance, forced Captain M and tis com- 
panions unwillingly to abandon a scene so novel to an European. 
At the proposal of their conductor, they agreed to continue their 
walk to the outskirts of the village. 

" I have often been ashore at this village," said the captain, 
" for they make the small mats here which are much in. request 
at Calcutta, and I have frequent commissions for them. I can 
show you a novelty, if you wish, but I warn you that it will not 
be a very agreeable sight. The nullah that runs up here, fre- 
quently leaves the dead bodies on the bank. It is now half-ebb, 
and if you wish to be introduced to vultures and jackals, I can 
show you plenty. But prepare yourself for a disgusting- sight, 
for these animals do not congregate without a cause." 

"To prey on the dead bodies, I presume?" replied Captain 

M ; ** but as I have never seen these animals in their wild 

state, my curiosity bears down any anticipation of disgust. Let 
me not, however, influence those who do not feel inclined to 
encounter it." 

"After witnessing that dance," observed Courtenay, taking a 
pinch of snuff, ** I am fully prepared for any supper— it is im- 
possible to be more disgusting." 

Macallan and Seymour having expressed a wish to proceed, 
the pilot captain led the way, observing — " These animals are 
very necessary in the climates to which they are indigenous ; 
they do the duty on shore which the alligators do in the water- 
that of public scavengers. The number of bodies that are 
launched into the Ganges is incredible. If a Hindoo is sick, he 
is brought down to the banks by his relatives, and if he does 
not recover, is thrown into the river. It is said, indeed, that if 
they are known to have money, their relatives do not wait till 
nature tires with her own exertions, but stop their mouths with 
clay, to prevent the possibility of recovery. There is a strong 
eddy round this point, and the bodies are swept into the nullah, 
and lie dry at the ebb." 

" What do you call a nullah ?" inquired Seymour. 

"A nullah means a creek." 

"I was so stupidly proud that I did not like to ask; but as 
Seymour has set the example," added Courtenay, *' pray what 
is a ghaut ?" 

** A landing-place. See, there are some vultures perched upon 
that tree," continued the pilot captain, as they ascended the 
bank of the nullah. As soon as tney arrived at the top they 
perceived, to their horror, seven or eight bodies lying in the 
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mud, sarronnded by yultures and jackals, who, indisoriminately 
mingled together, were devouring them. 

As they approached, the jackals retreated, looking repeatedly 
back, and sometimes facing round to the party, as if to inquire 
why they disturbed them m their repast. The vultures, on the 
contrary, did not attempt to move, until Macallan approached 
to within a few feet, and then those who could retired a few 
vards, or took their stations on the low branches of a tree close 
by, where others, who were already satiated, were sitting with 
drooping wings waiting for a return of appetite to recommence 
their banquet ; others were so gorged, that they could not walk 
away. With their wings traihng in the mud, and their beaks 
separated, as if gaspinc: for breath, their brilliant eye dulled 
from repletion — ^there they remained, emitting an effluvium so 
offensive that the numerous skeletons, and the mingled remains 
of mortality, were pleasing compared to such disgusting speci- 
mens of living corruption. 

The party viewed the scene for a minute or two without speak- 
ing, and then turned away bv common consent, and did not 
break silence until they had left it far behind. 

" I begin to think," said Courtenay, taking out his box, " that 
even a savage naay occasionally have an excuse for taking snuff. 
Did you ever, in your whole life, come in contact with such a 
stench? Positively it has imi)regnated my snuff. There's a 
strong twang of the vulture in it," continued he, emptying the 
contents of the box upon the ground. " Now that's what I con- 
sider cursedly annoymg." 

" We have, indeed, both seen and heard enough for one day," 

observed Captain M , as they entered the boat. "Many 

thanks to you, Mr. , for your attention to our wishes." 

" Not at all. Captain M . I am only sorry that my sights 

have not been as agreeable as they are novel ; but when you 
arrive at Calcutta, you will find novelty combined with plea- 
sure." 

After three days, which appeared to have fled with extra 
rapidity, from the constant amusement derived from the anec- 
dotes and information imparted by the pilot captain, they sailed 
up Garden Reach with a fine breeze ; and the city of palaces, 
the only one that deserves its name, burst, in all its splendour, 
upon their sight. 

But I am not about to describe it : reader, do not be alarnaed. 
It is not in mjr province as a novel writer, and I make it a 
rule, never to interfere with anybody else, if I can avoid it. 
Captain Hall, who has already done North and South America, 
and Loo Choo, will, I have no doubt, be here by-and-by, taking 
Africa in his way : and as I can make up my three volumes of 
fiction without trespassing upon his matter of fact, I refer you 
to his work when it appears, for a description of this gorgeous 
monument of rapine, this painted sepulchre of crime. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

The unwieldy elephant, 
To make ihem mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis. Hutov. 

Captaiw M remained but a few days at Calcutta, where lie 

perceived little difference between the society and that of Eng-- 
land, remarkingr only, that the gentlemen were more hoapitable, 
and the ladies drank more beer. But I am trespassiner, not- 
' withstanding my promise to the contrary, at the end of tne last 
chapter. I will tnerefore be off at once, before I am decidedly 
guilty of a breach of faith. The Aspasia's orders were to join 
the admiral, who had quitted the Bay of Bengal, and proceeded 
to Bombay, to avoid tne monsoon, which was about to set in ; 

and as there was no time to be lost. Captain M did not touch 

ajt Madras, but made all possible haste to gain the tranquil side 
of the peninsula. The governor-general had requested that he 
would call at Travancore, to deliver a letter and complimentary 
present to the reigning queen, who held her possessions tributary 
to our government. 

The Aspasia anchored off the town, and was shortly afterwards 
boarded by one of the ministers of the queen, a venerable Mus- 
sulman, who brought a boat-load of compliments and vegetables. 
He was accompanied by one or two oUiers, among whom was a 

very indifferent interpreter. Captain M , who was anxious 

to join the admiral, excused himself, on the plea of ill health, 
from delivering the present and letter in person, and expressed 
his wish to the deputy that he would take them in charge, 
stating, that his services were required elsewhere ; he requested 
that an answer to the letter might be sent on board as soon as 
possible. This was explained through the interpreter, and 

Captain M then inquired what time would probably elapse 

before the answer would be sent. The reply was, in a week» or 
ten days. 

" Ask him," said Captain M , " whether it cannot be sent 

to-morrow morning, as I am anxious to proceed?" 

After an exchange of several sentences between the interpreter 
and the deputy, who observed the most imperturbable gravity, 
the former replied to Captain M , 

" He say no, sar. Little people, like you and me, write letter 
very quick, all in one minute. Great people, like king and 
queen, not possible write letter less than week or ten day. Not 
fashion this country, sar." 

The presents being placed in the boat, and the letter presented 
on a silver salver, the deputy made a low salaam, and departed. 

Captain M , aware that all attempts to hasten them would 

be useless, made no further remarks on the subject. The next 
morning the same grave i)ersonaRe came on board, attended by 
the interpreter and his suite, witn many compliments £roni their 
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royal mistress, who had sent a present for the captain. During 
the time of the delivery and interpretation of the message, the 
natives, who rowed in his hoat, handed up a large hlack monkey, 
with a long white beard extending over nis chin and shoulders. 
The animal, who did not seem well pleased with his change of 
situation, and who was naturally of a vicious temperament, tlew 
round and round the length of his tether, catching at the trousers 
of the sailors with his paws and teeth, and using the latter 
without the least ceremony. 

" Q,ueen say, sar— Many compliments, and tell you it very 
high caste monkey — very high caste, indeed, sar, — ^very fine 
present, sar." 

** It may be," observed Captain M to the first-lieutenant; 

"but I wish she had saved herself the trouble. I must not 
refuse it; and what can we do with the brute }'* 

" It will amuse the men, sir ; he seems to have plenty of devil 
in him." 

** Oh !" roared Prose, *' I do declare he has bit a piece out of 
my leg. High caste, indeed. I should like to give him a high 
cast overboard." 

" Really, Prose, that's not so bad." observed Seymour. " Jerry 
was correct in his assertion that you had plenty of wit, only it 
required strong measures to extract it fi'om you." 

" Queen say, sar, write letter in five or six days, and say, sup- 
pose Captain Saib and officers come on shore, order everybody 
go hunt tiger. Queen tell people make everything proper, 
very fine tiger hunt, sar." 

Captain M , who was convinced that he must patiently 

await their own time, did not expostulate at the delay. Not 
wishing to avail himself of the offer, he requested the officers 
would consider themselves at Kbeity to accept the invitation, 
which was intended as a compliment, and therefore ought not to 
be refused. 

A large party was formed, who, on the ensuing day, accom- 
panied by the deputy and his suite, and provided with fowling- 
pieces and muskets, landed at the town, where they were received 
by a few tom-toms, and some hundreds of spectators. On their 
arrival at a house which had been prepared for their reception, 
they found a splendid breakfast awaiting them, to which they 
did as ample justice as a celebrated traveller to that which wel 
corned him at New York, although they did not, like him, revel 
to satiety, by plunging into oceans of tea and coffee. 

Again the talents of the interpreter were called into action, to 
explain the reason why her majesty could not receive them, 
which he did by laying his hand across what medical men would 
term the abdominal region (or, as Mrs. Ramsbottom would have 
said, ** her abominable region"), and informing them that the 
queen was not well there. The party required no further expla- 
nation. They expressed their regrets, finished their breakfast, 
and then stated themselves ready to proceed. 
" Game not come yet, sar— game not come till to-morrow." 
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" Well, then, we must go to it," replied Cburtenay. 

"Ah, gentleman not understand shoot in this country," con- 
tinued the interpreter, who then, with some difficulty, contrived 
to make them understand that about four thousand men had 
been summoned to drive the game close to the town, and that, 
to ensure a sufficiency of sport, the sweep which they had taken 
was so great, that they would not close in till the next morn- 
ing. He added, that as, perhaps, they would like to see the 
jungle to which the game was to be driven, horses and elephants 
had been prepared, and refreshments would be provided at any 
spot where they might wish to alight. 

Macallan, who had provided himself with his hammers, and 
other implements requisite in the pursuit of his favourite 
sciences, mineralogy and geology, was not sorij for the delay, 
and the remainder of the ])arty were satisfied with the idea of a 
pleasant excursion. Previous to their setting off, a variety of 
performers were ordered in to amuse them with feats of juggling 
and address, which would have been acknowledged, if seen in 
England, to have far surpassed those of the celebrated Ramoo 
Samee and his associates. Amongst the rest, the majestic atti- 
tudes of the dancing snakes particularly attracted the attention 
of Macallan, who expressed to the interpreter his wish to procure 
one of the species (the famed cobra di capella), with the fangs 
not extracted. The interpreter, after a few words with the 
deputy, informed the doctor, with his usual politeness, ** that all 
the snakes in the country were at the service of the gentleman ; 
but take care not let bite, because very high caste snake." 

" What do thejr mean by calling the animals of the country 
high caste ?" inuuired Seymour of Macallan. " I thought it was 
a term only applied to the Brachmins and Rajahpoots." 

" Both the monkey and the snake are indirectly worshippNed 
by these people," replied the doctor, ** as their supposed deities 
are represented to have assumed these forms. The more vicious, 
or the more venomous, the higher they rank. The cobra di 
capella is, I believe, the most venomous serpent that exists." 

''I do declare that that monkej deserves his rank," observed 
Prose. •* I can hardly walk, as it is." 

" Well, but you can ride, Prose, and here are the horses." 

The horses, with three elephants, two with howdahs on their 
backs, ana the other loaded with a large tent, were now paraded 
before the door ; each horse was attended by his syce, or groom, 
who never quitted him, but fanned away the flies with a chowry, 
or whisk, formed of a horse's tail . They were beautiful animals, 
but much too spirited for some of the party, who felt alarm at 
the very anticipation of the difficulty they would have in re- 
taining their seats. 

Prose, who had never been twice in his life on the back of any 
animal, was in sad trepidation ; he looked lirst at the horses, 
who were plunging and rearing, in the hands of the syces, who 
could with difficulty restrain their impatience, and then at the 
elephants, whose stupendous size, flourishing probosces, frc- 
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jecting tusks, and smaU, keen eyes, equally filled him with 
dismay. 
" I do declare," ohserved Prose, affecting an extra limp, " my 

leg is very bad. I think " 

" Come, come, Mr. Prose, no hauling off; no leg-bail, if you 
please," said Courtenay, who, with Seymour, was already 
mounted upon a spirited Arabian ; " take your choice — but go 
you must.* 

•* Well, then, if I must, which would yoTl advise me to take r" 
"Take a horse," said Seymour, laughing; "of two evils 
always choose the least." 

** Take an elephant, Mr. Prose," cried Courtenay ; " his size is 
double, but he'U give you less trouble." 

" Why, that's a rhyme, I do declare ; but how shall I get upon 
his back ?" 

" Oh I he'll take you up in his trunk, and put you on." 
" Indeed he shall not, cried Prose, retreating some paces ; 
" I say, Mr. Interpreter, how am I to get on the top of that 
great beast r" 

" As you please, sar. Suppose you like get up before, he lift 
np his leg for you to climb up. Suppose you like to get up 
behind, he not say nothing. Suppose you wish go up his middle, 
you ab ladder." 

*• Well, then, Mr. Interpreter, I shall feel very much obliged 
to you for a ladder." 

A ladder was brought. Prose, and Macallan, with his imple- 
ments, ascended to the howdah, fixed on the back of the enor- 
mous brute. The remainder of the party being ready, they set 
: off, accompanied by the deputy, the interpreter, and several 

other handsomely attired natives, who, out of compliment to the 
officers, had been ordered to attend them. The country, like 
most parts of India near to the coast, consisted of paddy or rice 
' fields, tmder water, diversified with intersecting patches of 

'. jungle and high trees. Occasionally they passed a deeper pool, 

where the buffaloes, with only their horns and tips of their 
^ noses to be seen, lay, witiithe whole of their enormous carcasses 

hid under the muddy water, to defend themselves from the 
attack's of the mosquitoes, and the powerful rays of the sun. 
** Look at the buffaloes. Prose." 
■ " Where, Seymour? I can't see any. I never saw a buffalo 

'^, in nay life. It s like an ox, an't it ?" 

^ "It's very like a whale," replied Courtenay. 

;; At this moment one of the herd, startled at the near ap- 

f. proach of the cavalcade, rose from the stagnant pool, where he 
•^ had been lying, and presented his immense carcass, covered with 
mud, to Prose s wondering eyes. 

"Lord, Molly, what a lish!" exclaimed Courtenay, with 
^' affected surprise, alluding to an old standing naval joke. 

t " Now, is that a fish ?" cried Prose, a little alarmed. " Well, 

'f I do declare ! I say, Mr. Interpreter, what is that thing ?" 
i^; "Call him buffalo, sar." 
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" Well, I do declare t I always thought that buffaloes wef e 
animals that lived on shore." 

" Nothing like travelling, Mr. Prose,** observed Courtenay ; 
" you'll know a buffalo, now, if ever you happen to hook one, 
when you are fishing out of the fore -chains.* 

" And you'll remember a high-caste monkey, if ever you meet 
with one again," sdded Seymour. 

" That I shall, all the days of my life." 

The country, as they proceeded inland, materially altered its 
features. Forests of large trees and fragments of rocks met their 
view, instead of the paddy fields, which they had left behind ; 
and Macallan now wished to descend, that he might collect 
geological specimens. Explaining his reasons, he desired the 
interpreter to order the elephant to stop. 

" Suppose gentleman want stones, elephant give them," re- 
plied the interpreter; "no occasion for Saib to get off:*' and 
explaining the doctor's wishes to the conductor of the elephant, 
the knowledge of which occasioned a laugh among the natives, 
who could not conceive why the doctor should want the stones, 
he continued, ** Now, sar, you point any stone you want.** 

The doctor did so ; and the conductor, speaking to the ele- 
phant, the proboscis of the sagacious animal immediately handed 
up the one pointed out, to his conductor, who passed it to Mac- 
allan. 

For more than an hour the doctor amused himself with break- 
ing and examining the different specimens presented to him, 
until he passed by an isolated mass, whose component parts, 
glittering in the sun, made him anxious to obtain a specimen. 
It was a large rock, about the size of six elephants, and the 
doctor pointed to it 

"Ah, sar!" interrupted the interpreter: "elephant very 
strong beast, but no lift that.*' 

"I did not imagine that he would, but I must dismount to 
examine it," replied Macallan, gravely, who was absorbed in his 
scientific pursuits. 

The elephant stopped ; and the doctor, not aware of the great 
height, attempted to slip down his side ; he succeeded in reach- 
ing the ground, not exactly on his feet, to the great amusement 
of the party. Regardless of trifies, when in pursuit of science, 
he desired rrose t^ throw him down his bag of implements, and 
proceeded to the object of his investigation, which appeared to 
nim so peculiar, that he requested the others to continue their 
excursion, and leave him to be picked up on their return. 

" Ah, massa ! like stop this place ?** said the interpreter. 

" Yes," replied the doctor. 

"Do you really intend to remain here ?** inquired Courtenay. 

"I do: it is a very remarkable specimen of cinnamon stone, 
and I must procure some of it if possible.*' 

" Well, I do declare !" said Prose : " I thought cinnamon grew 
upon trees. Doctor, I should like to stay with you, for this 
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beast does shake me so, I'm quite sore — and I've such a stitch in 
my side." 

Prose accordingly prepared to descend, and was recommended 
by the interpreter to slide down by the hind leg of the animal. 

" He wont kick, will h^?" 

" Elephant no kick, sar," and Prose descended in safety, while 
the remainder of the party continued their excursion. 

The doctor walked several times round the rock, to find a 
point upon which he would be able to make some impression 
with his implements ; but the fragment^ which had probably 
remained there since the deluge, without having been honoured 
by a visit from a naturalist, was worn quite smooth by time, 
and presented no acute angle, within reach, upon which his 
hammer could make any impression ; nor could he climb it, for 
it rose from its base in almost a perpendicular line. The more 
he scrutinised, the more anxious was he to obtain speciraeus, and 
he determined to blast the rock. Being prepared with a couple 
of short crowbars, and a flask of gunpowder, he fixed upon a 
comer, which appeared more assailable than the rest, and com- 
menced his laborious occupation. 

" Can I assist you, Mr. Macallan ?*' inquired Prose. 

♦*You can, indeed, Mr. Prose. Now, observe; continue 
driving the end of the crowbar straight into this hole until you 
have made it about nine or ten inches deep ; that will be 
sufficient. I will make another on the other side." 

Prose commenced his labour, and, for a few minutes, worked 
with due emphasis : but he soon found out that he had volun- 
teered to a most fatiguing task. He stopped, at last, for want 
of breath. 

" Well, Mr. Prose," inquired the doctor, from the other side 
of the rock, observing that he had ceased from his labour, " how 
do you get on ?" 

" I wish to Heaven I had never got off,** muttered Prose, ** for 
this is worse than the elephant." 

But the doctor was an enthusiast, a description of person who 
never tires, and he judged of others by himself. 

" How far have you got now, Mr. Prose ?" 

" Oh— I think I have got an inch and a half good," answered 
Prose, quite exhausted. 

"No more!" exclaimed Macallan; "why, you must work 
harder, or we never shall blast it." 

" I have been blastina it in my heart," thought Prose, " for 
these last ten minutes, and he resumed his labour. 

"You know nothing of mineralogy?" inquired the doctor, 
after a silence of a few minutes. 

" This is my first lesson, doctor," answered Prose, out loud ; 
and muttering in continuation, '* I do declare it shall be the 
last." 

" It's a very amusing study,** continued Macallan ; " but, like 
most others, rather dry at first" 
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'* Anything: but dry," thought Prose, wiping his faee with 
his handkerchief. 

" I shall be happy to give you any information in my power/* 
said Macallan ; " but you must be attentive — nothing is to be 
obtained without labour." 

" I'm sure mineralogy is not," retorted Prose, throwing: down 
his crowbar from exhaustion. 

Fortunately for Prose, by the directions of the interpreter, 
the baggage elephant who carried the tent, and the natives 
accompanying it, now halted opposite to the rock, on the side 
where Prose was, for the wish expressed by Macallan to remain 
there had been construed by the interpreter as a selection of the 
place where the refreshments should be prepared. One of the 
natives, perceiving what Prose was about when he threw awav 
the crowbar, offered his assistance, which was readily accepted, 
and the labour was continued. 

** Well, Mr. Prose, how do you get on now ?" 

"Oh!— capitally.'; 

" Don't you find it very warm }*' continued Macallan, who 
stopped to wipe the streams of perspiration from his own face. 
Oh, no," answered Prose, chuckling. 

" Well, I do, I can assure you," answered the doctor, who, 
not wishing to show symptoms of flagging while Prose was 
working so hard, recommenced his labour. 

Another quarter of an hour, and the doctor was quite 
exhausted ; wishing for an excuse to leave off himself, he called 
again to Prose— 

" An't you tired, Mr. Prose ?" 

" Not the least, doctor." , ,, 

" Oh, but you must be — ^you had better rest yourself a little. 

" Thank you, but I'm not the least tired." 

Another five minutes.-—" Well, Mr. Prose, I really give you 
great credit for your perseverance. Let me see how deep you 
are," said Macallan, who could find no other excuse for being 
the first to abandon his task. 

But Prose, who was not exactly a fool, determined not to lose 
his credit with the doctor— pushing aside the native, he took 
the crowbar from him, and before the doctor had walked round, 
was again hard at work. 

** Upon my honour I give you great credit," observed the 
panting Macallan, as he witnessed the effects of the labour. 

** But," observed Prose, ** why should we work this way whea 
there are a parcel of black fellows doing nothing ? Here, I say, 
you chap, come and punch here," continued he, pointing the 
crowbar to the native, who immediately resumed his labour. 
" You call another, Mr. Macallan, and make him work for you." 

" Well thought of, Mr. Prose," answered the doctor, and 
another native being put in requisition, in less than an hour 
the rock was perforated to the depth required, without the least 
appearance of fatigue, or even heat upon the skins of the tem- 
perate Hindoos. In the meantime the tent was erected, the 
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mats and carpets spread, the fires lighted, and the repast pre- 

i ^' paring^ by the cooks who were in attendance. The doctor, who 

was absorbed in his views, heeded it not, and had just finished 

'- the charging and primin^r of the rock when the cavalcade 

'^ returned from their excursion. 

" Well, doctor, how do you get on ?" inquired Courtenay. 
LMe «« Oh, I'm all ready, and you had better remove to a little 

distance, as I'm about to fire my trains." 
-~ " Fire your trains !— Why, what have you been about !" 
•'•' " I am going to blast the rock." 

.'-- *• The devil you are— then I'm off," cried Courtenay, who, 

^ ; • with Seymour, retreated from the well-known effects of gun 
-- powder. 

The natives who accompanied them also retired, although 
''^ not aware of the nature of the operation. The interpreter 
ji understood "gentlemen make fireworks," and reported accord 

The doctor lighted his matches and withdrew, followed by 
Prose, who for|:ot his limp upon this occasion. The mines 
I: exploded, splitting large fragments from the rook, and shaking 
r.:- it irom its base. 

'* Capital !" exclaimed the doctor, who, as soon as the smoke 
had cleared away, ran up, and was in ecstasies at the variety 
I and brilliancy of the specimens which were now exposed to his 
eager view. 

But in his enthusiasm the doctor auite overlooked the mis- 
chief which he had occasioned. One large fragment had struck 
the tent to the ground ; others had scattered the cooking utensils, 
with their contents, and wounded the unfortunate cooks ; while 
the afirighted elephant had completed the demolition by trotting 
over the whole, his trunk raised high in the air, uttering shrill 
cries, and regardless of the admonitions of his conductor. All 
was confusion and dismay. 

The natives when they witnessed the damage were astonished. 
A long consultation took place between them, as to what the 
doctor meant ; at last it was decided by the grave deputy that 
it was intended as a compliment to them — ^for all fireworks were 
compliments in that country. They therefore salaamed with 
great good humour : but the English knew better, and com- 
menced a violent attack on Macallan, who was still absorbed in 
collecting specimens, and quite unconscious of the mischief 
which he had created. 

" You've not only destroyed our dinner," continued Cour- 
tenay, "but you've killed three cooks, and wounded seven 
more." 

" Is it possible !" cried Macallan, with dismay, throwing away 
his specimens with as much haste as he had seized upon them, 
and running in the direction of the men reported to be hurt. 
Fortunatel}'^ lor his peace of mind, Courtenay's list of killed 
was all invention, and the wounded were reduced to two, which 
the doctor conscientiously reported under the head of " slightly.** 
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There was no help but to proceed to town, and wait until 
another repast could be provided. This was soon done, and the 
interpreter, with a double salaam, informed the doctor, that "if 
gentleman wish blow up another tent, deputy have one ready 
lor him next day." 

" Well, now, 1 do declare these people are very polite," ob- 
served Prose ; ** but I hope that if you do, doctor, you will not 
make me a party to it. I would never have punched so hard 
at that hole if I thought that it was to have blown up my own. 
dinner." 

** You're right, Mr. Prose," answered Courtenay. "The 
doctor did not treat us according to the Scriptures. We asked 
for bread, and he gave us a stone — ^rather annoying too, after 
a long ride. But, however, as the game is to come to us 
to-morrow, we had better be up early to receive it in due form 
—so good-night." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Now shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. 

SUAKSPEASE. 

Never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, ev'ry region near 
Seem'd all one mutual ciy. I never heard 
So musical a discord, such street thunder! 

Shakspeabe. 

At an early hour, Courtenay and his companions started with 
their attendants for the scene of action. Several elephants, 
as well as horses, had been provided, that the officers miffht 
mount them when they arrived, and fire from their backs with 
more deliberate aim. In less than two hours they reached the 
spot which they had surveyed the day before. The game, which 
had been driven from jungle to jungle for many miles round. 
was now collected together in one large mass of underwood and 
low trees, three sides of which were surrounded by the natives, 
who had been employed in the •service, and who had been 
joined by many hundreds from the town and neighbouring 
villages. As soon as the party arrived, those who were on 
horseback dismounted, took their stations upon the howdahs 
of the elephants, and collected at the comer of that side of the 
jungle at which the animals were to be driven out. The scene 
was one of the most animating and novel description. Forty 
or fifty of the superior classes of natives, mounted uix)n fiery 
Arabians, with their long, glittering boar- spears in their hands, 
and above one hundred on loot, armed with muskets, surrounded 
the elephants upon which the officers were stationed. The 
people who V ere waiting round the jungle, silent themselves, 
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and busy in checking the noise and impatience of the dogs, 
held in leashes, whose deep baying was occasionally answered 
by a low growl from the outskirta of the wood, now received the 
order to advance. Shouts and yells, mixed with the barking 
of the dogs, were raised in deafening clamour on every side. 
Thejun|:le, which covered a space of hi'teen or twenty acres, 
and which had hitherto appeared but slightly tenanted, 
answered as if endued with life, bjr waving its boughs and 
rustling its burfies in every direction, although there was 
nothing to be seen. 

As they advanced, beating with their long poles, and pre- 
serving a straight and compact line, through which nothing 
could escape, so did the jungle before them increase its motion ; 
and soon the yells of thousands of men were answered by the 
roars and cries of thousands of brute animals. It was not, how- 
ever, until the game had been driven so near to the end of the 
ungle at which the hunters were stationed, and until they were 
luddled together so close that it could no longer contain them, 
that they unwillingly abandoned it. The most timorous, the 
rabbit and the hare, and all the smaller tribes, Urst broke cover, 
and were allowed to pass unnoticed ; but they were soon followed 
by the whole mass, who, as if by agreement among themselves, 
had determined at once to decide their fate. 

Crowded in incongruous heaps, without any distinction of 
species or of habits, iiow poured out the various denizens of 
the woods— deer in every variety, locking their horns in their 
wild confusion ; the fierce wild- boars, bristling in their rage ; the 
bounding leopards ; the swift antelope, of every species ; the 
savage panthers; jackals, and foxes, and all the screaming 
and shrieking infinities of the monkey tribe. Occasionally, 
amongst the dense mass could be perceived the huge boa-con- 
strictor, rolling in convolutions— now looking back with liery 
eyes upon his pursuers, now precipitating his flight — while the 
air was thronged with its winged tenants, wildly screaming, 
and occasionally dropping down dead with fear. To crown the 
whole, high in the expanse, a multitude of vultures appeared, 
almobt stationary on the wing, waiting for their share of the 
anticipated slaughter. And as the beasts threw down and rolled 
over each other in their mad career, you might have fancied, 
from the universal terror which prevailed, that it was a day of 
judgment to which the inhabitants had been summoned. 

It was not a day of mercy. The slaughter commenced ; shot 
after shot laid them in the dust, while the natives, on their 
Arabians, charged with their spears into the thickest of the 
crowd, regardless of the risk which they encountered from the 
muskets of other parties. The baying of the large dogs, who 
tore down their victims, the din occasionally increased hy the 
contention and growls of the assailed, the yells of the native?, 
and the shrill cries of the elephants, raised, in obedience to tlitir 
conductors, to keep the more ferocious animals at a distance, 
formed a scene to which no pen can do justice, in a few minutes 
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all was over; those who had escaped were once more hid, 
panting, in the neighhourin^ jungles, while those who had 
fallen covered the ground, m every direction, and in every 
variety. 

**Very fine tiger hunt, sar,** ohserved the interpreter to 
Courtenay, with exultation. 

** Very fine, indeed : Seymour, this is something like a batttte. 
What would some of your English sportsmen have given to have 
been here ? But, interpreter, I don't see any tigers." 

"Great tigers? No, sar, no great tiger in this country. 
Call dis tiger r" said the man, pointing with his finger to a 
prostrate leopard. 

Such is the case—the regal Bengal tiger, as well as his rival 
the lion, admits of no coi)artnership in his demesnes. On the 
banks of the impetuous rivers of India, he ranares, alone, the 
jungles which supply his wants, and permits them not to be 
poached by inferior sportsmen. Basking his length in the sun, 
and playing about his graceful tail, he prohibits the intrusion of 
the panther or the leopard. His majestic compeer seems to have 
entered into an agreement with him, that they shall not inter- 
fere with each other's manorial rights, and where you find the 
royal tiger, you need not dread the presence of the lion. Each 
has established his dominion where it has pleased him, both re- 
specting each other, and leaving the rest of the world to be 
preyed upon by their inferiors. 
** Well, Prose, how many did you kill ?" 
"Why, to tell you the truth, Seymour, I never fired my 
musket. 1 was so astonished and so mghtened that I could not : 
I never believed that there were so many beasts in the whole 
universe." 

" I am convinced," observed Macallan, "that I saw an animal 
hitherto undescribed — ^I fired at it, but an antelope bounded by 
as I pulled my trigger, and received the ball — I never regretted 
anything so much in my life. Did you see it ?" 

" I saw a number of most indescribable animals," replied 
Courtenay ; " but let us descend, and walk over the field of 
slaughter." 

The party dismounted, and for some time amused themselves 
with examining the variety of the slain. The deer and ante- 
lopes were the most plentiful; but, on enumeration, nine 
panthers and leopards, and fifteen wild-hoars, headed the list, 
trose and Seymour were walking side by side, when they per- 
ceived a monkey sitting on the ground, with a most pitiful face ; 
it was of a small variety, with a long tail ; it made no efibrt to 
escape as they approached it, but on the conlarary appeared to 
court their notice, by looking at them with a melancholy air, 
and uttering loud cries, as if in pain. 

** Poor little fellow," said Seymour, apostrophising the 
animal, '* it looks as if it were a rational being. — Where are you 
hurt r" 
The monkey, as if it were a rational being, looked down at one 
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of lii8 hind legs, and put his finger into the Wonnd Where the 
ball had entered. 

" Well, now, I do declare,'* said Prose, " but the poor beast 
understands you." 

Seymour examined the leg without any resistance on the part 
of the monkey, who continued to look first at the wound, and 
then in their faces, as if to say, " Why did you do it f* 

" Macallan, come here," ejaculated Seymour, " and see if yott 
can assist this poor little fellow." 

Macallan came up, and examined the wound. " I think it 
will recover; the Done is not broken, and no vital part is 
touched. We'll bandage it up, and take him home." 

*' How very like a human being it is," observed Courtenay ; 
"it appears only to want speech— it's really excessively an- 
noying." 

" Rather mortifying to our pride, I grant," replied Macallan. 

" That's exactly what I mean." 

Seymour tore up his handkerchief for bandages, and the 
monkey was consigned to the care of a native. — {Par j>arenthese, 
it eventually recovered ; and from the peculiarity of its history, 

and the request of Seymour, was allowed by Captain M to 

remain on board of the frigate, where it became a great favourite 
High Caste, on the contrary, disanpeared a few days after his 
reception, having been thrown overooard by some of the people 

that he had bitten, and Captain M made no inquiries after 

him. So much for the two monkeys.) 

By this time the natives had collected the game, which was 
carried in procession before the officers. The leopards and pan- 
thers, which they skinned and rudely stuffed with grass, in an 
incredibly short time, leading the procession, followed by the 
wild-boars, deer, and antelopes, each carried between two men, 
slung under bamboos, which rested on their shoulders. The 
procession having passed in review before them, continued its 
course to the town, followed by crowds of people who had come 
out to join the sport. 

" Gentlemen, like dine here ?" inquired the interpreter—" soon 
make dinner ready, but no ab tent. ' 

" Thanks to yow, doctor, they wont trust us with another. I 
vote we dine here ; for I am hungry enough to eat a buflalo, 
without anchovy sauce — eh, Mr. Prose? Let us dine under 
your acacia, on the little mount. There is a fine breeze blow- 
ing, and plenty of shade from the tree." 

Courtenay's proposal was agreed to, and the interpreter gave 
the directions. He then told the doctor, that if Saib wished to 
see snake man, he come now, and bring very tine snake. 

The man made his appearance, holding in his hand a small 
earthen chatty, or pot, in which he had confined the snake, 
covered over with a linen rag. He exchanged a few sentences 
with the interpreter, who explained that " man not afraid of bite 
t)f snake, and if gentleman ^ive him rupee, he let snake bite 
him— man eat herb, same as little beast that kiU snake," - 
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** Oh, that plant that the ichneumon resorts to when bitten," 
exclaimed Macallan. ** This will be a most curious fact, and I 
laust witness it. Interpreter, tell him that I will reward him 
handsomely." 

** How does he catch the snakes ?" inquired Seymour. 

*• Blow little pipe, sar," replied the interpreter, pointing to a 
small reed, perforated with five or six holes, suspended by a 
string to the man's neck ; ** snake like music." 

He then proceeded to explain the manner of taking the snakes, 
which was effected by Ijing down close to the hole where the 
snake was, and by playing a few soft notes with the pipe. The 
snake, attracted by the sound, nuts his head out of the hole, and 
is immediately firmly grasped by the neck, by which he is held 
until his fangs are extracted, by jerking them out with a piece 
of rag, held ior him to bite at. 

" Strange," observed Courtenay, " that snakes should be fond 
of music, and still stranger that people should have disco- 
vered it." 

** And yet it has long been known—perhaps, from time imme- 
morial," answered Macallan. " The comparisons of Scripture are 
all derived from eastern scenery and eastern customs. Do you 
not recollect the words of the Psalmist, who compareth the 
wicked to the deaf adder, who * will not hearken to tne voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so wisely ?' " 

"I recollect it now," answered Courtenay; "from which I 
infer, that as snakes are not caught for nothing, they danced 
before King Solomon." 

" Perhaps they did, or at least in his time." 

The man carefully removed the cloth from the top of the 
chatty, and watching his opportunity, seized the snake by the 
neck, who immediately wound itself round his arm. Holding it 
in that position, he rapidly chewed leaves which he had wrapped 
in the cloth which encircled his loins. After having laid a neap 
of the masticated leaves near him, he swallowed a large quantity, 
ond then applied the head of the snake to his left ear, which the 
animal immediately bit so as to draw blood. It was a cobra di 
capella of the largest size, being nearly six feet long. As soon 
as the snake had bitten him, he replaced it in the chatty, and at 
the same time that he continued to swallow the leaves, rubbed 
the wounded part with some of the heap which he had masti- 
cated, and laid down beside him. 

There was a silence, and a degree of painful anxiety, on the 
part of the spectators, during: the process. The man appeared 
to be sick and giddy, and laid down, but gradually recovered, 
and making a low salaam, received his largess, handed the 
suake, in the chatty, to Macallan, and departed. 

" A most curious fact— an excessively curious fact," observed 
the doctor, putting up his tablets, and a handful of the leaves, 
which he had taken the precaution to obtain. 

"Now, gentlemen, dinner all ready," observed the inter- 
preter. 
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The dinner had been spread out on the Kttle mount pointed 
out by Courtenay . It rose, isolated from the plain, to the height 
of about thirty teet, with a steep and regular ascent on every 
side. The summit was iiat, and in the centre the acacia waved 
its graceful and pendant flowers to the breeze, each moment 
altering the position of the bright spot of sunshine, which 
pierced through its branches, and reflected on the grass beneath. 
The party (consisting of the officers of the ship, the grave deputy, 
and his immediate suite, about fifteen in number), whose appe- 
tites were keen from their morning exercise and excitement, 
glady hailed the summons, and seating themselves in a circle 
round the viands, which were spread under the tree, crossed 
their legs, after the Mahometan custom, and made a furious 
attack upon the provender. 

Macallan, to secure his newly-acauired treasure, hung the 
chatty, by its string, upon one of the long thorns of the acacia, 
and then took his seat with the rest. Ample justice having 
been done to what had been placed before them, mirth and 
good-humour prevailed. Courtenay had just persuaded the grave 
old deputy to break through the precepts of his religion, and 
partake of the forbidden cup, in the shape of a tumbler of 
madeira, when the chatty, which the doctor had suspended 
aloft, by the constant waving of the tree to the wind worked off 
the thorn, and falling down in the very centre of the circle, 
smashed into atoms, and the cobra di capella met their gaze, 
reared upon the very tip of his tail, his nood expanded to the 
utmost in his wrath, hissing horribly, and darting out his 
forked tongue, — wavering, among the many, upon whom first 
to dart. 

Never was a convivial party so suddenly dispersed. For one, 
and but one moment, they were all paralysed ; no one attempted 
to get up and run away — then, as if by a simidtaneous thought, 
they all threw themselves back, tossing their heels over their 
heads, and continuing their eccentric career. Mussulmen and 
Europeans all tumbled backwards, heels over heads, down the 
descent, diverging in every point of the compass, until they 
reached their respective situations at the bottom of the mount ; 
while the cobra di capella still remained in his menacing atti- 
tude, as if satisfied with the universal homage paid to his dread- 
ful powers. 

Tney all recovered their legs (as they had gained the bottom 
of the hill) about the same time. Courtenay and Seymour, now 
that the danger was over, were convulsed with laughter — 
Macallan in amazement — Prose, with his eyes starting out of 
his head, uttering his usual "I do declare"— the deputy as 
grave as ever — and the remainder, fortunately, more frightened 
Sian they were hurt. 

One of the native servants put an end to the scene, byre- 
ascending the hill with a long bamboo, with which he struck 
the animal to the ground, and subsequently despatched him. 
By this time all had recovered from their alarm, and in a 
q2 
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few minutes their seats were resuined. The doctor, "wtio was 
Texed at the loss of his snake, commenced an examination of 
the hody, and was still more mortified to find that the wily 
Hindoo had deceived him, the venomous fangs having: been 
already extracted. 

" It is positively a fact," observed he, to Courtenay, in ill 
humour, he has cheated me.*' 

"A most curious fact," replied Courtenay, shrugging up his 
shoulders, and lowering the corners of his mouth. "Kow, 
Macallan, what's the use of your memoranda about time of 
biting, appearance of patient, ac. ? Allow, for once, that there 
are some things which are * excessively annoying.* " 

The party soon after remounted, and proceeded to the town. 
The next morning they repaired on board, and the queen having, 
at last, concocted the letter of thanks, the Aspasia weighed, 
and proceeded to Bombay. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

An you like a ready knave, here is one of most approved convenience: 
he will cheat you moreover to your heart's content. If you belicTe me 
not, try him. — Tlie Colony ^ 1685. 

The Aspasia continued her passage with light but favourable 

winds. As the ship made but little progress. Captain M 

stood into Goa Bay, as he passed by tnat relic of former gran- 
deur and prosperity — alas ! like the people who raised it, how 
fallen from its "high estate." The town still covers the same 
vast extent of ground ; the churches still rear their heads above 
the other buildings in their beautiful proportions ; the Palace of 
the Inquisition still lours upon you in its fanatical gloom and 
massive iron bars. But where is the wealth, the genius, the 
enterprise, the courage, and religious enthusiasm which raised 
these majestic piles? A scanty population, of mixed Hindoo 
and Portuguese blood, or of half-converted Indians, are the sole 
occupiers of this once splendid city of the East. Read the his- 
tory of the Moors when in Spain, their chivalry, and their 
courage, their learning and advancement in the arts, — and now 
view their degraded posterity on the African coast. Reflect 
upon the energy and perseverance of the Spaniards, at the time 
when they drove out those conquerors of tneir country after a 
struggle of so many years — their subsequent discovery and pos- 
session of a western world — and behold them now. Turn to the 
Portuguese, who, setting an example of perseverance and acti- 
vity to the nations of Europe, in vessels in which we should now 
think it almost insanity to make the attempt, forced their pas. 
«age round the Stormy Cape, undeterred by disasters or by 
death, and grasped the empire of the East. What are they in 
the scale of nations now ? 

How rapid these transitions! Two hundred years have 
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scarcely rolled away—other nations, with the fahrios they have 
raised, have been precipitated to the dust ; but they have 
departed, full of years, and men and things have run their race 
together. But here, the last in all their splendour, while the 
energies of the former have decayed, remain ; and where have 
■we a more melancholy picture of humanity, either in an indivi- 
dual or in a nation, than when we survey the body that has out- 
lived the mind ? 

Since the world began, history is but the narrative of king- 
doms and states progressing to maturity or decay. Man himself 
is but an epitome of the nations of men. In youth, all energy ; 
in prime of life, all enterprise and vigour ; in senility, all weak- 
ness and second childhood. Then, England, learn thy fate ^om 
the unerring page of time. Sooner or later, it shall arrive that 
thou shalt be tributary to some nation, hitherto, I trust, unborn ; 
and thy degenerate sons shall read that liberty was once the 
watchword of the isle, and yet not even feel a longing to be free. 
As the Aspasia lay nearly becalmed at the entrance of the 
harbour, a small boat, rowed by two men, pulled towards her, 
and the occupant of the stern-sheets, as he came alongside, 
stated, in bad English, that he brought "present for captain," 
and was allowed to come up the side by the first-Ueutenaut, who 
was on deck. He was a native friar, and disgusting as the dress 
is, when worn by an European in a northern clime, it appeared 
still more so, enveloping a black uj^dey the torrid zone. He 
carried a little covered basket in his hand, and stated that he 
had been sent by the superior of the convent, which he pointed 
to, on the headland at the mouth of the harbour. The lirst- 
lieutenant went down into the cabin, and reported to the 
captain. 

** A present !" observed Captain M ; " I hope it is not a 

monkey—* Thneo Danaos et dona ferentes,* " 

The first-lieutenant, who had forgotten his Latin, made no 
answer, but returned on deck, where he was shortly after fol- 
lowed by Captain M . 

The sable votary of St. Francis made his bow, and opening the 
lid of his basket, pulled out a cabbage with a long stalk and four 
or five flagging leaves, but no heart to it. " Superior send pre- 
sent to Inglez capitown.'* And having laid it carefully on the 
carronade slide, fumbled in his pocket for some time, and 
eventually produced a dirty sheet of paper, on which, written 
in execraole English, was a petition to assist the wants of the 
convent. 

** I expected as much," observed Captain M , smiling, as 

he ran over the ridiculous wording of the petition. ** Desire the 
purser's steward to get up a bag of biscuit, and put into the 
boat." 

The bread was handed on the gangway, when the friar, 
observing it, went up to the captain, and said, ** Superior like 



f um, sar ; suppose you no rum, ten^ like money. 
•' fefhaps he may," replied Uiiptaiii M— — | "1 



but it is aj^ai^s^ 
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my rules to give the first, and if I recollect right, against those 
of your order to receive the second." 

Finding that nothing more was to he ohtained, the friar was 
ahout to depart, when, ])erceiving the cahhage lying unnoticed 
where he had deposited it, he observed — " Capitown, non. quer 
cabbage — not want ?" 

" Not particularly," replied Captain M , surveying it with 

rather a contemptuous smile. 

" Then take it ashore, plant it again — ^do for 'nother ship ;" 
and he replaced the present in his oasket, made his bow, and 
departed. 

Reader, cabbages are scarce articles in India. I have seen 
them at Pondicherry, growing in flower-pots, as curious exotics. 
Two days afterwards, the Aspasia came to an anchor at Bom- 
bay, and having saluted the admiral, Captain M went on 

shore to pay his respects in person. The ship was soon crowded 
with a variety of people, who came off to solicit the washing, &c. 
of the officers. The gun-room officers had just finished their 
dinner, and the cloth had been removed, when our friend Billr 
Pitts entered, introducing a slim personage, attired in a robe of 
spotless white, with the dark turban peculiar to the Parsees, 
and bringing in his hand a small basket of fruit. 

** Massa Courtenay, here mulatta fellow want to speak to 
officers. Call himself Dubash — ^look in dictionary, and no such 
word in English language." 
" It means a washerman, I suppose," observed Price. 
"No, sir," answered the man for himself, with a graceful 
bow, " not a washerman, but at same time get all your clothes 
washed. Dubash go to market, supply gentlemen with every- 
thing they want — run everywhere for them — bring off meat and 
fish, and everything else — everybody have duoash here— I 
dubash to all the ships come here — got very good certificate, sir," 
continued the Parsee, drawing a thin book from his vest, and 
presenting it to Courtenay with a low bow. 

"Well, Mr. Dubash, let us see what your character may be," 
said Courtenay, opening the book. 

" Yes, sir, you please to read them, and I go speak to young 
gentlemen, before other dubash come on board; 1 brine gentle- 
men little fruit," and laying the basket respectfully on tne table, 
with another low salaam the man quitted the gun-room. 

Courtenay read for a minute, and then burst into a fit of 
laughter. " Very good certificates, indeed," observed he, " only 
hear — 

" * 1st. — ^This is to certify, that Hommajee Baba served the 
gun-room mess of his Majesty's ship Flora, and cheated us most 
damnably. 

(Signed) " * Peter Hicks, 1st Lieut. 
" * Jonas Smith, Purser.' 

" * 2nd. — Hommajee Baba served me as dubash during mv 
stay in this port. He is a useful fellow, but a great BCoioMrel. 
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I grave him one half of his bill, and he was perfectly satisfied. 
I recommend others to do the same. 

(Signed) " * Andrew Thompson, 

Company's snip, Clio.' 

" ' 3rd. — I perfectly agree with the above remarks ; but as al 
the other dubashes are as great thieves, and not half so intelli- 
gent, I consoientionsly recommend Hommajee Baba. 

(Signed) *•* Peter Phillips. 

Captain Honbl. Company's cruiser. Vestal.' 

" * 4th.--0f all the scoundrels that I ever had to deal with, in 
this most rascally quarter of a most knavish world, Hommajee 
Baba is the greatest. Never give him any money, as he will find 
it ; but when you go away, pay him one-third of his bill, and you 
will still have paid him too much. 

(Signed) " * Billy Helflame, 

Captain H.M.S. Spitfire.' " 

About a dozen pages of the book were filled with certificates 
to the above effect, which the dubash, although he spoke English 
fluently, not being able to read, considered, as ho had been in- 
formed at the time, to be decidedly in his favour. They were 
so far valuable, that -they put new-comers upon their guard, and 
prevented much extortion on the part of the said Hommajee. 

When the laughter had to a degree subsided, Billy Pitts was 
the first to exclaim — " D — ^n black villain — I think so, when he 
come to me ; not like cut of um jib " 

** * Who steals my purse, steals trash,' " spouted Price. 
. "'Cause you never have money, Mr. Price," cried Billy, in- 
terrupting him. 

" Silence, sir—* But he who filches from me my good name, 
robs me of that— of that ' " 

*• Rob you of what, sar ? " 

*' Silence, sir," again cried Price — " *robs me of that— * what 
is it ? — that d — d black thief has put it out of my head — " 

** I not the thief, sar — Massa Price, you always forget end of 
your story." 

** I'll make an end of you directly, sir, if you're not off." 

"No! don't kill Billy," observed Courtenay; "it's bad 
enough to have murdered Shakspeare. Well, but now, it's my 
opinion, that we ought to employ this fellow— and take the 
advice that has been given to us in this book." 

Courtenay's proposal was assented to, and on his return, Hom- 
majee Baba was installed in office. 

The next morning, Seymour, Courtenay, and Macallan went 
on shore to meet an old acquaintance of the latter, who had 
called upon him on his arrival. By his advice, they left the 
ship, before the sun had risen, that they might bo enabled to 
walk about, and view the town and its environs, without being 
incommoded by the heat. They reached the long plain close ^ 
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the flea, upon whicli the admiral and many others, aooording to 
the custom of the English inhahitants, were residing, in capa- 
cious tents ; not such tents as haye been seen in England, but 
impervious to the heat and rain, covering a large extent of 
ground, divided into several apartments, and furnished like 
an^ other residence. The broad expanse of ocean, which met 
tlieir view, was unruffled, and the beach was lined with 
hundreds, standing on their carpets, spread upon the sand, with 
their faces turned toward the east. As the sun rose in splen- 
dour above the horizon, they all prostrated themselves in mute 
adoration, and continued m that position until his disk had 
cleared the water's edge ; they then rose, and throwing a few 
flowers into the rippling wave, folded up their carpets and 
departed. 

" Who are those people, and of what religion }" demanded 
Seymour. 

"They are Parsees, a remnant of the ancient Persians— the 
Guebres, or worshippers of iire. As you have witnessed, they 
also adore the sun. They came here long since to enjoy their 
tenets, free from persecution. They are the most intelligent 
race that we have. Many of them were princes in their own 
country, and are now men of unbounded wealth. They have i 
their temples here, in which the sacred fire is never permitted I 
to ^0 out. If, by any chance or negligence, it should become | 

extinct, it must be relighted from heaven alone. We have no < 

lightning here, and they send to Calcutta, where there is plenty ' 

at the change of the monsoon, and bring it round with great 
ceremony." 

"In other points, are their customs different from the 
Hindoos ?** 

"Yes; their women are not so immured; you will meet 
plenty of them when you return to town. They are easily dis- 
tinguished by their fair complexions, and the large thin ^old 
rings, with three or four pearls strung upon them, worn m a 
hole perforated through the nostril, and banging below their 
mouths." 

" And what are those immense towers on the other side of the 
bay?" 

" Thoy were built by the Parsees, as depositories for the 
dead ; on the summit is a wide iron grating, upon which the 
bodies are laid, to be devoured by the birds of prey; when 
stripped, the bones fall through the iron bars into the receptacle 
below. They never bury their dead. — ^But breakfast must be 
ready, so we had better return. You have much to see here. 
The caves of Elephanta and Canara are well worthy of your 
attention — and I shall be happy to attend you, when you feel 
inclined to pay a visit to them. 

They did not fail to profit by the offer, and before the week 
had passed away, they had witnessed Uiose splendid monuments 
^f si^erstition and idolatry. The Aspasia received her orders, 
dvA Eommigee Babai being paid the due proportion of bis bill« 
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received liis oertifioate from Gourtenay, in the usual {(ma, and 
80 far from being affix)nted, requested the honour of being 
again employed in their servioes rf pyer they should return to 
Bombay, 



CHAPTEE XLVI. 

These are not foes 
With whom it would be safe to strive in honour. 
They will repay your magnanimity, 
Assassin-like, with secret stabs. 

Anon, 

The strength of the monsoon had blown over, and Captain 
M , in pursuance of his orders, beat across the Bay of ben- 
gal, for the Straits of Sumatra, where he expected to fall in 
with some of the enemy's privateers, who obtained their supplies 
of water in that direction. After cruising for six weeks without 
success, tbey i^ll in with an armed English vessel, who in- 
formed them that she had been chased by a lar^e pirate proa, 

and had narrowly escaped — acquainting Captain M with 

the islet from which she had sallied out in pursuit of them, and 
to which she had in all probability returned. 

Captain M , naturally anxious to scour the seas of these 

cruel marauders, who showed no quarter to those who had the 
misfortune to fall into their hands, determined to proceed in 
quest of this vessel, and after a week's unsuccessful reconnoitre 
of the various islets which cover the seas in that quarter, one 
morning discovered her from the mast-head, on his weather beam, 
sailing and rowing down towards the frigate, to ascertain 
whether she was a vessel that she might venture to attack. 

The Aspasia was disguised as much as possible, and the 
pirates were induced te approach within a distance of two miles, 
when, perceiving their misteke, they lowered their sails, ana 
turning the head of their vessel in the opposite direction, pulled 
away from the frigate, right in the wind's eye. The oreeze 
freshened, and all possible sail was crowded on the Aspasia, te 
overteke them, ana although, at the close of the day, tney had 
not neared her much, the bright moon enabled them to keep the 
vessel in view during the night. Early in the morning (the 
crew being probably exhausted from their incessant labour), she 
kept away for some islets broad upon the Aspasia's weather 
bow, and came to an anchor in a small cove between the rocks, 
which sheltered her from the guns of the frigate. 

Captain M—; — considered it his duty at all risks to destroy the 
proa ; and, hoisting out the boats, he gave the command to his 
nrst-lieutenant, with strict injunctions how to deal with such 
treacherous and ferocious enemies. The launch was under 
repair at the time, and could not be employed ; but the barge, 
pinnace, and two cutters were considered fully adequate to the 
servicie. Courteuay wag seoQud in commandt in thepinnaQo; 
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Seymour had charge of one cutter ; and at his own particiilar 
request, Prose was entrusted witii the other. 

"I do declare, I think that I should like to go," observed 
Prose, when he first heard that the vessel was to be cut out. 

" Why, you ought. Prose," replied Seymour ; " you have 
never been on service yet." 

" No — and you and I are the only two passed midshipmen in 
the ship." (Seymour and Prose had both passed their exami- 
nation, when the Aspasia was at Bombay.) "I think that I 
have a right to one or the boats." 

So thought the first-lieuteuant, when he made his application, 
and he obtained the command accordingly. 

The boats shoved off as soon as the men had swallowed their 
breakfasts, and in less than an hour were but a short distance 
from the proa, which proved to be one of the largest size. A 
discharge of langrage from one of the two long brass guns, 
mounted on her prow, flew amongst the boats, without taking 
effect. A second discharge was more destructive, three of the 
men in the boat which Prose commanded being struck down 
bleeding imder the thwarts — the oars, which they had not relin- 
quished their hold of when they fell, being thrown high up in air. 

" Halloa ! I say — All catchmg crabs together !" cried Prose. 

" Caught something worse than a crab, sir," replied the cox- 
swain — " Wilson, are you much hurt ?" 

" The rascals have let daylight in, I'm afraid," answered the 
man, faintly. 

"Well, 1 do declare I'd no idea the poor fellows were 
wounded. Coxswain, take one of the oars, and I'll steer the 
boat, or we shsdl never get alongside. I say, Mr. Jolly, can't 
you pull ?" 

** Yes, sir, upon a pinch," answered the marine whom he 
addressed, laying his musket on the stern-sheets, and taking 
one of the unmanned oars. 

" Well, there now, J^ive way." 

But the delay occasioned by this mishap haa left the cutter 
far astern of the other boats, who, paying no attention to her, 
had pulled alongside, and boarded the vessel. The conflict was 
short, from the superior numbers of the English, and the little 
difiicult^ in getting on board of a vessel with so low a gunwale. 
By the time that Prose came alongside in the cutter, the pirates 
were either killed, or had been driven below. Prose jumped on 
the gunwale, flourishing his cutlass — from the gunwale he 
sprung on the deck, which was not composed of planks, as in 
vessels in general, but of long bamboos, running fore and aft, 
and lashed together with rattans ; and as Prose descended upon 
the rounded surface, which ha])pened where he alighted to be 
slippery with blood, his feet were thrown up, and he came down 
on the deck in a sitting posture. 

** Capital jump, Mr. Prose," cried Courtenay ; " but you 
have arrived too late to shed your blood in your country's cause 
—very annoying, an't it r" 
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"0 Lord!— Lord!— I do declare— oh— oh— oh !" roared 
Prose, attempting to recover his feet, and then falling down 
again. 

" Good heavens, what's the matter, Prose?" cried Seymour, 
running te his assistance. 

" Oh Lord !— oh Lord !— another ! — oh !"— a^in cried Prose, 
making a half spring from the deck, from which he was now 
raised hy Seymour, who again inauired what was the matter ? 
Prose could not speak — ^he pointed his hand behind him, ,aud 
his head fell upon Sejmour's shoulder. 

" He's wounded, sir," observed one of the men who had joined 
Seymour, pointing to the blood, which ran from the trowsers of 
Prose in a little rivulet. " Be quick, Mr. Seymour, and get on 
the gunwale, or they'll have you too." The fact was, that the 
deck being composed of bamboos, as already described, one of 
the pirates below had passed his creese through the spaces be- 
tween them into Prose's body, when he came down on deck in a 
sitting posture, and had repeated the blow when he failed to 
recover his feet after the first wound. 

One of the seamen who had not provided himself with shoes, 
now received a severe wound ; and after Prose had been handed 
into one of the boats, a consultation was held as to the most 
eligible method of pVoceeding. 

It was soon decided that it would be the extreme of folly to 
attack such desperate people below, where they would have a 
great advantege with their creeses over the cutlasses of the sea- 
men ; and as there appeared no chance of inducing them to 
come up, it was determined to cut the cables, and tow the 
vessel alongsido of the Mgate, who could sink her with a 
broadside. 

The cables were cut, and a few men being left on board to 
guard the hatehways, the boats commenced towing out ; but 
scarcely had they got way on her, when, to their astonishment, 
a thick smoke was followed by the flames bursting out in every 
direction, consuming all on board with a rapidity that seemed 
incredible. From the deck, the fire mounted to the rigging ; 
thence to the masts and sails : and before the boats could be 
backed astern to take them out, those who had been left were 
forced to leap into the sea to save themselves from the devour- 
ing element. The pirates had themselves set fire to the vessel. 
Most of them remained below, submitting to suffocation with 
sullen indifference. Some few, in the agony of combustion, were 
perceived, through the smoke, to leap overboard, and seek in 
preference a less painful death. The ooate laid upon their oars, 
and witnessed the scene in silence and astonishment. 

"Desperate and determined to the last," observed the first- 
lieutenant. 

In a very few minutes the proa, whose fabric was of the 
slightest materials, fiUed, and went down. The last column of 
smoke, divided from her by the water, ascended in the air as 
she sank down below* and nought remained but a few burnt 
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fragments of bamboo, which lay floatmg: on the wave. A few 
, seconds after the vessel had disappeared, one of the pirates rose 
to the surface. 

'. " There is a man alive yet," observed Courtenay. " Iict ns 
save him if we can." 

The boat, by his directions, pulled a few strokes of the oars, 
and having rather too much way, shot ahead, so as to bring the 
man close to the counter of the boat. Courtenay leaned oyer 
the gunwale to haul him in ; the malignant wretch grasped mm 
by the collar with his left hand, and with his right darted his 
oreese into Courtenay's breast ; then, as if satisfied, with an air 
of mingled defiance and derision, immediately sank under the 
bottom of the pinnace, ana was seen no more, 

" Ungrateful viper V* murmured Courtenay, as he fell into 
the arms of his men. 

The boats hastened back to the frigate ; they had but few 
men hurt, except those mentioned in our narrative; but Uie 
wounds of Courtenay and of Prose were dangerous. The creeses 
of the pirates had been steeped in the juice of the pineai)ple, 
which, when fresh applied, is considered as a deadly poison. 
The Aspasia soon afterwards anchored in Madras Roads, and a 
removal to a more invigorating clime was pronounced essential 
to the recovery of the two oificers. Courtenay and Prose were 
invalided, ana sent home in an East Indiap[ian, but it was 
many months before they were in a state of convalescence. 

Cantain M ^ave an acting order as lieutenant to Seymour, 

ana when he joined the admiral, expressed himself so warmly 
in his behalf, that it was not superseded ; and our hero now 
walked the quarter-deck as third-lieutenant of H.M.'s ship 
Aspasia. 

If the reader is not by this time tired of India, I am. To 
narrate all that occurred would far exceed the limits of this 
work. I shall therefore confine myself to stating that, after 

three years. Captain M quitted the country, having during 

his stay gained much in reputation, but lost more in con- 
stitution. When we return to the frigate, she will be well 
advanced on her passage home. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

When souls which should agree to will the same— 
To have one common object for their wishes, 
Look different ways, regardless of each other, 
Think what a train of wretchedness ensues 1 

BOWE. 

But we must return to England, or we shall lose sight of the 
Rainscourt family, in which much that is interesting has 
occurred since our hero's absence in the East. 
Mr. Rainscourt made occasional visits to the Hall, with the 
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hope of inducing his wife to break through her I'esolution, and 
once more to reside with him under the same roof ; but in this 
he could not succeed : for although Mrs. Rainscourt received him 
with kindness and u^banitJ^ she was too well aware, by infor- 
mation received from many quarters, of the life of excess which 
he indulged in, ever again to trust her hapniness in his keeping. 
Nevertheless, pursuing his point with an oostinacy that seemed 
surprising, Rainscourt always was to be found at the watering- 
place to which Mrs. Rainscourt might remove for change of 
scene ; and for nearly five years from the time when he first 

Said a visit to his once neglected wife, did he continue to press 
is suit. The fact was, that, so far from tiring, his anxiety to 
effect the reunion was constantly on the increase, from the 
general admiration which was bestowed upon Emily when shA 
made her appearance in public ; and Rainscourt felt that his 
house would be more resorted to, and his company be more 
courted, if he could have under his immediate protection one 
who had beauty sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious, and a 
certainty of ultimate wealth, exceeding the views of the most 
interested. , 

It was two years, or more, after the departure of Seymour, 
that Mrs. Rainscourt and Emily determined upon passm^ the 
autumnal months at Cheltenham, accompanied by the M*Elvmas. 
A few days after their arrival, Mr. Rainscourt made his appear- 
ance. He was now determined, if possible, to bring his suit to 
an issue. Some months back, he had formed the plan which he 
thought most likely to succeed. This was to repair and refurnish 
the castle in Galway, and persuade Mrs. Rainscourt to pass a 
few weeks there — when he hoped that, having her in a more 
isolated position, she might be induced to accede to his vdshes. 
Workmen had been employed for some time repairing the ex- 
terior of the ancient pile— the interior had been embellished 
under the guidance of a man of taste, and without any regard 
to expense. Splendid furniture had already been forwarded 
from London ; so that Mr. Rainscourt* s agent had written to 
him that in a few weeks the castle would be ready for his recep- 
tion. 

Upon his arrival at Cheltenham, Mr. Rainscourt astonished 
everybody by his splendid equipage. His carriages, his stud, 
and the whole of his establishment, were quite unique. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Rainscourt and her daughter were equally 
objects of curiosity, not likely to pass unnoticed in such a place 
as Cheltenham, where people have nothing else to do but talk 
scandal, and to drink salt water as a punishment. 

The arrival of a pretty heiress increased very much the flow of 
bile in the young ladies, and in their mammas, who did not 
brine: them to Cheltenham merely to drink the waters. The 
ffentlemen, moreover, did not admire being so totally eclipsed by 
Mr. Rainscourt, who rendered insignificant what, previous to 
his appearance, had been considered " to be quite the thinfi:." 
The ladies would talk of nothing but Mr, Rainscourt and his 
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equipage — and such a handsome man, too. But, on the whole* 
the females were the most annoyed, as there threatened to be a 
sta^ation in the market, until this said heiress was disposed of. 
Gentlemen who had been attentive more than a week, who had 
been asked twice to dinner, and who had been considered to have 
nibbled a sufficient time to ensure their eventually taking the 
bait, had darted in full liberty in the direction of the great 
heiress. Young ladies who were acknowledged to have the 
most attractions, pecuniary or personal, who simpered and 
smiled to twenty young philanderers, as they took their morning 
glass, now poured down their lukewarm solution in indignant 
solitude, if Mrs. Kainscourt and her daughter made their appear- 
ance on the promenade. Ileal cases of bile became common; 
and the fair sex, in despair, although they did not, as they were 
evidently requested by the conduct of the gentlemen, "to a 
nunnery go," to preserve their complexions, were necessitated 
to reoair to the pump. 

** Don't you think that Miss Eainscourt's nose is rather too 
straight ?'* asked a young lady, with one on her own face that 
had a strong tendency towards the pug. 

" Indeed, I do not," replied a light-hearted Irish girl, 
" although she has put ours out of joint, as they call it. I 
only wish I'd her face or her fortune — either the one or the 
other — and I wouldn't be coming to Cheltenham after a hus- 
band — the gentlemen should trot over to Ireland." 

" How very odd that Mr. and Mrs. Eainscourt should not live 
together — such good friends as they seem to be." 

*' Oh, I know the reason of that : % was told it yesterday by 
Lady AVagtail. It was a runaway match, and they happened 
to be related within the canonical law ; they are both Komau 
Catholics : and the Pope found it out, and ordered them to be 
separated, upon pain oi excommunication." 

*' Indeed r 

" Yes, and Mr. Rainscourt is waiting for a licence from the 
conclave — a dispensation they call it. They say it is expected 
from Rome next post, and then they can be united again imme- 
diately." 

" What beautiful horses Mr. Rainscourt drives !" 

"Yes, that curricle, with the greys and the outriders, is 
quite superb. He always drives through the turnpike, I observe/ * 

" To be sure he does. Why, they say that he has 40,000/. a 
year." 

" And the whole is entailed upon his daughter." 

" Every farthing of it." 

" And who are those M*Elvinas ? — ^What an odd name !" 

" Oh, I can tell you. Mrs. Fitzpatrick says that lie is of a 
very ancient Irish family — they are very ricn. Mr. M'Elvina 
made his fortune in India, by a speculation in opium, and his 
wife was the only daughter of a stock-broker in the citv, who 
died worth a plum." 

" No. 4 — a little warm, if you please, Mrs. Bishop." 
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"Yes. Miss." 

About a fortnight after his arrival, Raiascourt received the 
intelligence from his agent that everything was complete at the 
castle, and he determined to ^o over himself to examine it pre- 
vious to communicating his interested act of gallantry to his 
wife. He proposed to M'Elvina, with whom he was on very 
friendly terms, to accompany him, and M*Elvina was decided 
in accepting the offer, in consequence of Mr. Kainscouit' shaving 
informed him that a large property, contiguous to his own, which 
had almost from time immemorial been in possession of the 
M*Elvina family, was now for sale, the last possessor having 
gambled the whole of it away. 

"It maybe worth your while,'* continued he, "if you are 
inclined to possess landed nroperty, to look at it ; as my agent 
informs me that it will be aisposed of very cheap, and will give 
you good interest for your money." 

M*Elvina had loni^: wished to live in Ireland, from which 
country he derived his descent, and he could not but feel that 
some untoward recognition might possibly take place in such a 
place of numerous resort as Cheltenham, by which some of the 
passages in his early career might be exposed. This appeared 
to be a chance which might not again present itself, and he 
gladly consented to accompany Kainscourt in his excursion. 
After an absence of three weeks they returned. The castle had 
been fitted out in a style of lavish expenditure and taste, and 
Rainscourt could find little to improve or add. The property 
which M^Elvina went over to examine, suited him both in price 
and in situation ; and having consulted his wife, who cordially 
acquiesced in his view, he wrote to Mr. Rainscourt's agent, re- 
questing him to conclude the purchase. 

Rainscourt now determined upon making his last effort ibr a 
resumption of marital rights. Having introduced the conversa- 
tion by stating in minute detail the alterations and improvements 
which he had made at the castle, he then informed Mrs. Rains- 
court that he had been to that expense in the hope that she would 
take possession of it for the remainder of the autumn. 

"If," said he, " you knew the pleasure it would ^i\e me once 
more to see you surrounded with every luxury, m the place 
where we formerly resided in poverty-— it' you knew the joy 
which your presence would diffuse among your afi-ectionate 
tenants, and the anxiety with which they are expecting your 
appearance, — for I must acknowledge that I promised them that 
you should gladden them with your return, — you would not re- 
fuse the request I have made." 

But Rainscourt had not calculated well. If there was any 
spot of which the reminiscences were peculiarly painful to his 
wife, it was the castle in Galway. It was there that she had 
been treated with severity and contempt — it was there that she 
had been cruelly deserted by her husband when he was restored 
to affluence. With the bitter feelings attendant upon these 
recollections, Mrs. Rainscourt penetrated into the motives which 
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had induced her Kusband to act, and the balance was more tKan 
ever against his cause. " If you have fitted up the castle to 
oblige me, Mr. Rainscourt, I return you my grateful thanks for 
your kindness and consideration ; but I do not think that I 
could enter the castle with pleasure ; there are so many more 
painful than a^eeable remembrances connected with it, tliat I 
had rather decline going there— the more so as I consider it too 
secluded for Emily." 

" But not too secluded, Mrs. Rainscourt," replied her husband, 
dropping on one knee, ** for me to beseech pardon for my errors, 
and prove the sincerity of my repentance. Let me conjure you 
to allow it to be the scene of the renewal of my love and mv 
admiration, as it unfortunately was of my folly and indifference. ' 

** Mr. Rainscourt, this interview must be decisive. Know, 
once for all, that such a reconciliation as you would desire 
never can or shall take place. Spare me the pain of recapitula- 
tion. It is enough to say that, once thrown from you, I cannot 
nor will not be resumed at your pleasure and fantasy. Although 
injured in the tenderest point, 1 forgive all that has passed, and 
shall be happy to receive you as a friend, in private as well as 
in public ; out all attempts to obtain more will only meet with 
mortilication and defeat. Rise, Mr. Rainscourt, Take my 
hand in friendship — it is offered with cordialitv ; but if you 
again resume the subject of this meeting, I shall be forced to 
deny myself to you when you call." 

Rainscourt turned pale as he complied with her request 
He had humiliated himself to no purpose. Mortified pride, 
mingled with rejected passion, formed a compound of deadly 
hate, which raeed with fury against the late object of his desire. 
He commandea himself sufficiently to stammer out his regrets, 
and promised not again to introduce the subject ; and lifting up 
the offered hand respectfully to his lips, he quitted her presence 
to meditate upon revenge. 

The liberal settlements which he had made at the time of 
separation, were too firmly secured to be withheld. To remove 
his daughter was the next idea which presented itself; but that 
eould not be effected. £mily was of a resolute disposition, and 
would not consent to leave her mother; and an appeal to 
Chancerv would show how unfit a person he was to nave the 
responsible charge of a young woman. The night was passed in 
anxious meditation, and before the morning his plans were 
arranged. Nothing could be accomplished by force ; he must 
therefore resort to address — he would be more than ever at- 
tentive, and trust to time and opportunity for the gratification 
bf his revenge. 

The parties continued at Cheltenham ; and Mr. Rainscourt, 
following up his plan, made an avowal to his wife, that he had 
now abandoned all hopes of success, and would not importune 
her any more. He only requested that she would receive him 
on those terms of intimacy in which consisted the present 
Happiness of his life* Mrs. Rainscourt) who, although ahe had 
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I'esolution sufficient to refuse him, felt great struggles in her 
own mind to decide the victory in favour of prudence, now 
leaped more favourably towards her husband than before. His 
assiduity for years — his indifference to money in fitting up the 
castle to please her — ^his humiliation when he kneeled to her — 
his subsequent humble expressions of regret — ^his polite atten- 
tion, notwithstanding his repulse — and, added to all these, her 
fpratilied pride — all tended to soften her heart ; and it is more 
than probable that, in a few months, she would have thought 
him sufficiently punished to have acceded to his wishes ; — but 
it was fated to be otherwise. 

One morning, Rainscourt called in his curricle, and as the 
horses stood at the door, champing their bits, and tossing their 
heads as they were held by the dismounted grooms, Mrs. Kains- 
court, who was looking out of the window with her husband, 
and whose heart was fast warming towards him (for the tide 
once turned, the flow of affection is rapid), playfully observed, 
•* Mr. Rainscourt, you often take Emily out with you in your 
curricle, but you have never offered to take me ; I presume you 
think that I am too old." 

** Indeed, Mrs. Rainscourt, if I had thought that you would 
haVe ventured, Emily would not so often have been seated at 
my side. If not too late, and you will pardon my negligence, 
oblige me by permitting me to drive you now." 

"I don't know whether I ought to do so; but as married 
ladies have been, from time immemorial, forced from the field 
by their daughters, I believe I shall submit to the affront, and 
accept your offer." 

** I feel much flattered," replied he, " by your kind acquies- 
cence ; but you must allow me to desire my grooms to take these 
horses out, and put the others to, which are much quieter. It 
will be a delay of only a few minutes." 

Mrs. Rainscourt smiled, and quitted the room, to prepare for 
her excursion, while Rainscourt descended to the street door. 

" William, drive to the stables ; take these horses out, and 
put in the two others." 

*' The others, sir !" replied the man with surprise ; "what! 
Smolensko and Pony-towsky r" 
"Yes — ^be smart, and bring them round as soon as you can." 
" Why, sir, the two young'uns have never been m together 
yet— Smolensko's but a rum customer, when aside of a steady 
horse ; and as for Pony-to wsky, he jibs just as bad as ever." 
" Never mind — put them in and brin^ them round." 
** Then I'd better tie up the dog, sir, lor they can't neither of 
them abide him." 

" Never mind — ^they must be accustomed to him — so let the 
dog follow as usual. Be quick;" and Rainscourt returned to 
the house. 

" Sam, I can't for the life of me fancy what master's at to- 
day," said William, who had delivered his horse over to the 
other groom, and had mounted the curricle to drive it to the 
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stable. " If he means to drive them two devils together, there's 
no road in England wide enough for him." 

** I'm sure 1 can't tell," replied ihe other. 

"No man in his senses would do it— unless, indeed, he'» 
going: to drive his wife." 

** Why hardly that, for they say he wants to marry her again." 

"Marry his wife again!— no, no. Bill: master's too wide 
awake for that." 

The curricle re- appeared at the door— -Rainscourt handed in 
his wife, and the horses set off, tightly reined by Rainsconrty 
and flying to and fro from the pole, so as to alarm Mrs. BAins- 
. court, who expressed a wish to alight. 

" They are only fresh at first starting, my dear— they will be 
quiet directly." 

"Look there !" observed one of the promenaders; "there's 
Eainscourt driving his wife in the curricle." 

" Oh then, the bull has arrived, you may depend upon it." 

As they spoke, the dog made a spring at the horses' heads, — 
they plunged violently, and shortly after set off at full speed. 

Kamscourt could not have stopped them if he had wished it ; 
but the fact was, that he had entered the curricle determined to 
hazard his own life rather than not gratify his revenge. All 
that was left for him was to guide them, and this he did so tluit 
the near wheel came in contact with a jjost. The horses, with 
the pole and broken traces, continued their rapid career, leaving 
Rainscourt, his wife, and the fragments of the vehicle, in ths 
road. 

Bainsoourt's plan had been successful. Although much con- 
tused by the fall, he was not severely injured. Mrs. Kainscourt, 
who had been thrown out with more violence, over the head of 
her husband, was taken up with a fractured skull, and in a£ew 
minutes breathed her last. 



CHAPTER XLVIII.' 

Oh, for a forty-parson power to chant 
Thy praise, Hypocrisy I Oh, for a hymn 
lioud as the virtues thon dost loudly vaunt, 
Kot practise ! BTBOir. 

Hypocrisy, the thriving'st calling. 
The only saint's-bell that lingi all in : 
A gift that is not only able 
To domineer among the rabble, 
But by the law's empowered to rost. 
And awe the greatest that stand out. 

Hudibnu* 

'* All-pebvading essence, whose subtle spirit hath become a 
part component of everything this universe oontainsr—ppwer 
that presidest over nations and countriesi kingdoms and cities, 
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i' courts and palaces, and every human tenement, eren to the 

lowly cot— leaven of the globe, that workest in the councils of 

its princesj in the reasonings of its senates, in the atmosphere of 

C. the court, in the traffic of the city, in the smiles of the enamoured 

youth, amd in the blush of the responding maid — ^thou that 

as; clothest with awe the sergeant's coif and the bishop's robe — thou 

ii\ that assistest at our nurture, our education, and our marriage, 

our death, our funeral, and habiliments of woe, — all hail ! 
^ " Chameleon spirit — ^at once contributing to the misery of our 
sai existence and adding to its fancied bliss— at once detested and 
ir a charm, to be eschewed and to be practised — that, with thy 
mystic veil, dimmest the bright beautv of virtue, and eoacealest 
c the dark deformity of vice — ^imperishable, glorious, and i mmor tal 

Humbug ! Hail ! 
lij ** Thee I invoke — and thus, with talismanic pen, commence 

my spalls, — and charge thee, in the name of courtiers' bows, of 
; great men's promises, of bribery oaths, of woman's smiles, and 
^ tears of residuary legatees — 
e ^ "Appear! 

jj " By thy favourite works,— thy darling sinking fund,— the 

J blessings of free-trade, — thy joint-stock companies, — the dread 
of Popery,— the liberality of Kast India Directors, and the sin- 
I cerity of West India. philanthropists— 

** Descend ! 
" By the annual pageants — by the Lord Mayor's show, and 
reform in parliament — ^by Burdetfs democracy, and the first of 
of April- by explanations, and calls for papers— by Bartlemy 
fair, and the minister's budget— 

♦•Come! 
**By lawyers' consultations, and Chancery delay— public 
meetings, and public dinners, — ^loyal toasts, and 'three times 
three'— lady patronesses, and lords directors, — and by the decoy 
subicription of the chair — 

"Descend! 
** By the nolo episcopari of the Bishops — 

"Come! 
"By newspaper nuffs, and newspaper reports,— by patent 
medicines, and portable dressing-cases, wine-merchant's bottles, 

ne-plus-ultra corkscrews, — H ^t's corn, C ^tt's maize, 

W— *8 blacking, and W 's champagne — 

"Appear! 
** By thy professional followers, the fashionable tailors, hair- 
dressers, boot-makers, milliners, jewellers— all the auctioneers, 
and all the bazaars — 

" Come to my aid ! 

" By thy interested worshippers— by shuffling- W e, by 

Z M y. Lawyer S ns, W m S th, T ^1 

. B ^n. Sir G r M*G r and Dom M ^1— 

" Appear ! 
" By thy talented votaries— 

" Descend ! 
b2 
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*' still heedless I—Then by the living B ^m, and the shac: 

of C gr, come ! 

"Rebellious and wayward spirit! I tell thee, oome tho: 
must, whether thou art at a council to wage a war in whii 
thousands shall perish, or upon the padding of a coat, by -which, 
unpaid for, but one ninth part of a man shall suffer — whether 
thou art forging the powerful artillery of woman against un- 
armed man, ana directing the fire from her eye, which, likie that 
of the Egyptian queen, shall lose an empire — or art just as bnsj- 
in the adiustment of the bustle* of a lady's-maid — appear thou 
must. There is one potent spell, one powerful name, which 
shall force thee trembling to my presence. — ^Now — 

" By all that is contemptible — 

" By all his patriotism, his affection for the army and the 
navy — ^by his flow of eloquence, and his strength of arprument— 
by the correctness of his statements, and the precision of his 
arithmetic— by his sum tottle, and by Joey H — e, himself — 
" Appear !" 
IHumhug descends, amidst a discharge of Promethean and 
copperplate thunder.] 

" *Tis well ! Now perch upon the tip, and guide my i>en, and 
contrive that the wickedness and hypocrisy of the mdiyidnal 
may be forgotten in the absurdity of the scene." 

The grooms made no scruple, after the catastrophe, to state 
all that had passed between them and their master ; it wai 
spread through Cheltenham with the usual rapidity of all 
scandal, in a place where people have nothing to do hut to talk 
about each other. The only confutation which the report re- 
ceived, was the conduct of Mr. Rainscourt. He was positively 
inconsolable — ^he threw himself upon the remains, declaring that 
nothing should separate him from his dear^;-dear Clara. ITie 
honest old curate, who had attended Mrs. Rainscourt in hei^ast 
moments, had great difiiculty, with the assistance of the men 
servants, in removing him to another chamber on the ensaing 
day. Some declared that he repented of his unkind behaviour, 
and that he was struck with remorse ; the females observed, thai 
men never knew the value of a wife until they lost her ; others 
thought his grief was all humbug, although they acknowledged, 
at the same time, that they could not find out any interested 
motives to induce him to act such a part. 

But when Mr. Rainscourt insisted that the heart of the deceased 
should be embalmed, and directed it to be enshrined in an urn 
of massive gold, then all Cheltenham began to think that he was 
sincere, — at least all the ladies did ; and the gentlemen, mar- 
ried or single, were either too wise or too polite to offer any nega- 

« I am not certain whether I spell this modem invention correctly ; if 
not, I must plead ignorance. I have asked several ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, who declare that they never heard of such a thing, which, perhaps, 
the reader wiU agree with me, is all humbug. 
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m, 21: *iv6 remark, when his conduct was pronounced to be a pattern 
for all husbands. Moreover, Mr. Potts, the curate, vouched for 
^■- .»: liis sincerity, in consetjuence of the handsome gratuity which he 
J "ir; had received for consigning Mrs. Rainscourt to the vault, and 
f^^^'^ the liberal largess to the poor upon the same occasion. " How 
^ could any man prove his sincerity more ?" thought Mr. Potts, 
jTJn who, blinded by gratitude, forgot that although in afl3.iction our 
■!,r hearts are softened towards the miseries of others, on the other 
^Z' hand, we are quite as (if not more) liberal when intoxicated 
'^^y with good fortune. 

" ''' Be it as it may, the conduct of Mr. Rainscourt was pro- 
nounced most exemplary. All hints and surmises of former 
variance were voted scandalous, and all Cheltenham talked of 
nothing but the dead Mrs. Rainscourt, the living Mr. Rains- 
court, the heart, and the magnificent gold urn." 

"Have y;ou heard how poor Mr. Rainscourt is?" was the 
usual question at the pump, as the ladies congregated to pour 
down No. 3, or No. 4, in accordance with the directions of the 
medical humbugs. 

*• More resigned— they say he was seen walking after dark." 
" Was he, indeed ? to the churchyard, of course. Poor dear 
man !" 

" Miss Emily's maid told my Abigail last night, that she 
looks quite beautiful in her mourning. But I suppose she will 
not come on the promenade aeain, before she leaves Cheltenham." 
" She ought not," replied a young lady who did not much 
approve of so handsome an heiress remaining at Cheltenham. 
" It will be very incorrect if she does ; some one ought to tell 
her so." 

With the exception of Mr. Potts, no one had dared to break 
in upon the solitude of Mr. Rainscourt, who had remained the 
whole day upon the sofa, with the urn on the table before him, 
and the snutters closed to exclude the light. The worthy curate 
called upon him every evening, renewing his topics of consola- 
tion, and pointing out the duty of Christian resignation. A 
deep sigh ! a heavy Ah ! or a long drawn Oh ! were all the 
vanety of answers that could be obtained for some days. But 
time does wonders : and Mr. Rainscourt at last inclined an ear 
to the news of the day, and listened with marked attention to 
the answers which he elicited from the curate, by his indirect 
questions, as to what the world said about him. 

" Come, come, Mr. Rainscourt, do not indulge your grief any 
more. Excess becomes criminal. It is my duty to tell you so, 
and yours to attend to me. It is not to be expected that you 
will immediately return to the world and its amusements ; but 
as there must be a beginning, why not come and take your 
family dinner to-day with Mrs. Potts and me ? Now let me 
persuade you — she will be delighted to see you — we dine at five. 
A hot joint — nothing more." 

Rainscourt, who was rather tired of solitude, refused in such 
a way as to induce the worthy curate to reiterate his inyitatir 
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and at length, with ^at apparent unwillingness, consented. 
The curate sat with him nntii the dinner hour, when, leaning 
on the pastor's arm, Kainscourt walked down the street, in afl 
the trappings of his woe, and his eyes never once raised from 
the grouDd. 

"There's Mr. Haiuscourt! There's Mr. Kainscourt!" 
whispered some of the promenaders who were coming up the 

**No! that's not him." 

" Yes it is, walking with Mr. Potts f Don't you see his 
beautiful large dog following him } He never walks without it. 
An't it a beauty ? It's a Polygar dog from the East Indies. 
His name is Tippoo." 

The house of the curate was but a short distance from the 
lodgings occupied by Mr. Rainscourt. They soon entered, and 
were hid from the nrving eyes of the idle and the curious. 

"I have persuaded. Mr. Kainscourt to come and take a family 
dinner with us, my dear/' 

** Quite delighted to see him," replied Mrs. Potts, casting a 
sidelong angry glance at her husband. 

Mr. Rainscourt made a sligrht bow, and threw himself on the 
sofa, coveriug his face with his hand, as if the light was hideous. 

Mrs. Potts took the opportunity of escaping by the door, 
beckoning to her husband as soon as she was outside. 

" And 1 will go and decant the wine.— Quite in the family 
way, Mr. Rainscourt— no ceremony. You'll excuse me," con- 
tinued the curate, as he obeyed the summons of his wife, like a 
school- boy ordered uj^ to he birched, 

** Well, my dear," interrogated Mr. Potts, humbly, as soon 
as the door was closed. But Mrs. Potts made no reply, until 
she had led her husband to such a distance from the parlour as 
she imagined would prevent Mr. Rainscourt from bein^ roused 
by the hi^h pitch to which she intended to raise her voice. 

" I do aeclare, Mr, Potts, you are a complete /oo/. Saturday 
■^all the maids washing— and ask him to dinner! There's 
positively nothing to eat. It really is too provoking." 

" Well, mj dear, what does it matter ? The poor man will, 
in all probability, not eat a bit— he is so overcome." 

" So over-fiddlesticked !" replied the lady. " Grief never hurts 
the appetite, Mr. Potts ; on the contrary, people care more then 
about a good dinner than at other times. It s the only emoy- 
ment they can have without being accused by the world of 
Want of feeling." 

** Well, you know better than I, my dear ; but I really think 
that if you were to die I could not eat a bit." 

•* Ana I tell you, Mr. Potts, I coidd, if you were to die to- 
morrow. — So stupid of you ! — Sally, run and take off the table- 
cloth,— it's Quite dirty ; put on one of the fine damask." 

" They will be very large for the table, ma'am." 

" Never mind— be quick, and step next door, and aak the old 
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German to oome in and wait at table. He shall have a pint of 
strong: beer." 

Sally did as she was bid. Mr. Potts, whose wine had been 
decanted long: before, and Mrs. Potts, who had vented her spleen 
upon her husband, returned into the parlour together. 

*' My dear Mr. Potts is so particular about decanting his 
wine," observed the lady, with a gracious smile, as she entered 
— " he is so long about it, and scolds me so, if ever I wish to 
do it for him." 

Mr. Potts was a little surprised at the last accusation : bnt as 
he had long been drilled, he laughed assent. A tedious half 
hour— during which the lady held all the conversation to her- 
self, for the curate answered only in monosyllabic compliance, 
and Rainsoourt made no answer whatever — elapsed before 
dinner was announced by the German mercenary who had been 
subsidised. 

** Meinheer, de dinner was upon de table." 

** Come, Mr. Eainscourt," said the curate, in a persuasive 
tone. 

Rainscourt got up, and without offering his arm to the lady, 
who had her own bowed out in readiuess, stalked out of the 
room by the side of Mr. Potts, followed by his wife, who, by 
her looks, seemed to imply that she considered that the demise 
of one woman was no excuse for a breach of politeness towards 
another. 

The covers were removed — two small soles (much too small 
for three people), and a dish of potatoes. "Will you allow me 
to offer you a little sole, Mr. Rainscourt ? I am afraid you will 
have a very poor dinner." 

Rainscourt bowed in the negative, and the soles disappeared 
in a very short time between the respective organs of mastica- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Potts. 

The dishes of the first course were removed ; and the German 
appeared with a covered dish, followed by Sally, who brought 
some vegetables, and returned to the kitchen for moie. 

" I am afraid you will have a very poor dinner," repeated the 
lady. — ** Take off the cover, Sneiaer.— Will you allow me to 
help you to a piece of this ?" 

Rainscourt turned his head round, to see if the object offered 
was such as to tempt his appetite, and beheld ^—smoking 
bullock* 8 heart! 

** My wife, my wife !" exclaimed he, as he darted from his 
chair ; and covering his face, as if to hide from his sight the 
object which occasioned the concatenation of ideas, attempted 
to run out of the room. 

But his escape was not so easy. In his hurried movement he^ 
had entangled himself with the long table-cloth that trailed on 
the carpet, and, to the dismay of the party, everything that 
was on the table was swept off in his retreat ; and as he had 
blindfolded himself, he ran with such force against the German, 
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who was in the act of receiTing a dish from Sally, that per- 
dpitating: him against her, they hoth rolled prostrate on the 
iioor. 

" Ah, mein Got, mein Got I" roared the German, as his face 
was smothered with the hot stewed peas, a dish of which he was 
carrying as he fell on his back. 

" Oh, my eye, my eye !" bellowed Sally, as she rolled npon 
the floor. 

" My wife, my wife V reiterated Bainsconrt, as he trampled 
oyer tuem, and secured his retreat. 

** And oh, my dinner, my dinner V* ejacolated the curate, as 
he snnreyed the general wreck. 

"And oh, yon fool, you fool, Mr. Potts !" echoed the lady, 
with her arms a-kimbo — "to ask such a man to dine with 
yon !" 

" Well, I had no idea that he could have taken it so much to 
heart" replied the curate, meekly. 

But we must follow Bainscourt^ who — ^whether really agitated 
by the circumstance, or, aware that it would be bruited abroad, 
thought that a display of agitation would be advisable— ^pro- 
ceeded with hurriea steps to the promenades, where he glided 
through the thoughtless crowd with the silent rapidity of a 
ghost. Having sufficiently awakened the curiosity of the 
s^ctators, he sank down on one of the most retired benches, with 
his eves for some time thrown up in contemplation of the fleecy 
donas, beyond which kind saints aro supposed to look down, 
and weep over the follies and inconsistencies of an erring world. 
Casting nis eyes to earth, he beheld — ^horror upon horrors — ^the 
detested buUock's heart, which his great Poly gar dog had seized 
during the confusion of the dinner scene, and had followed him 
out with it in his mouth. Finding it too hot to carry immedi- 
ately after its seizure, he had, for a tim^ laid it down, and had 
just arrived with it There he was, not a foot from the bench, 
his jaws distended with the prize, tossing up his head as if in 
mockery of his master, and wagging his long, feathered tail. 

Bainscourt again made a precipitate retreat to his own 
lodgings, accompanied by the faithful animal, who, delighted at 
the unusual rapidity of his master's movements, bounded before 
him with his treasure, of which he was much too polite to think 
of making a repast until a more seasonable oppo|:tunity. Rains- 
court knocked at the door — as soon as it was opened, the dog 
bounced up before him, entering the chamber of woe, and 
crouching under the table upon which the golden urn was 
placed, with the heart between his paws, saluted his master 
with a rap or two of his tail on the carpet, and commenced his 
dinner. 

The servant was summoned, and Bainscourt, without looking 
at either the urn, the dog, or the man, cried— in an angry tone, 
" Take that heart, and throw it away immediatdy." 

" Sir !" replied the domestic with astonishment, who did not 
" -^rve the dog and his occupation. 
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" Throw it away immediately, sir — do you hear V* 

" Yes, sir," replied the man, taking the urn from the table, 
and quitting the room with it, muttering to himself, as he de- 
scended the stairs, " I thought it wouldn't last long.** Having 
obeyed his supposed instructions, he returned — " If you please, 
sir, where am I to put the piece of plate ?" 

** The piece of plate !*' Rainscourt turned round, and beheld 
the vacant urn. It was too much — that evening he ordered the 
horses, and left Cheltenham for ever. 

Various were the reports of the subsequent week. Some said 
that the fierce dog had broke open the urn, and devoured the 
embalmed heart. Some told one story — some another; and, 
before the week was over, all the stones had become incom- 
prehensible. 

In one point they all agreed— that Mr. Rainscourt's grief was 
all humbug. 



tt *n 



'Tis well !~Thou hast 'done thy spiriting gently,* or, for 
thy tardy coming, I would have sentenced thee to the task of 
infusing thy spirit into the consistent Eldon, or into Arthur 
Duke of Wellington— where, like a viper at a file, thou shouldest 
have tortured thyself in vain.*' 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

There leyiathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep, 
Stretch'd like a promontory, sleeps or swims. 

Milton, 

CoNGHATULATE me. Reader, that, notwithstanding I have been 
beating against wind and tide, that is to say, writing this book 
through all the rolling and pitching, head-ache and indigestion, 
incident to the confined and unnatural life of a sailor, I have 
arrived at my last chapter. You may be surprised at this 
assertion, finding yourself in the middle of the third volume ; 
but such is the fact. Doubtless you have imagined, that, 
according to the usual method, I had begun at the beginning, 
and would have finished at the end. Had I done so, this work 
would not have been so near to a close as, thank Heaven, it is 
at present. At times I have been gay, at others, sad ; and I am 
obliged to write according to my humour, which, as variable as 
the wind, seldom continues in one direction. I have proceeded 
with this book as I should do if I had had to build a ship. The 
dimensions of every separate piece of timber I knew by the 
sheer-draught which lay before me. It therefore made no dif- 
ference upon which I began, as they all were to be cut out 
before I bolted them together. I should have taken them just 
as they came to hand, and sorted them for their respective 
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uses. Mv keel is laid oa the slips, and my stem is raised ; 
these will do for futtocks— these for beams. I lay those aside 
for riders ; and ont of these gnarled and twisted pieces of oak, I 
select my knees. It is of little consequence on which my adze 
is first employed. Thus it was that a lit of melancholy pro- 
duced the last half of the third volume ; and my stern-post, 
transoms, and fashion-pieces, were frapaed out almost hefore 
my floor- timhers were laid. But you wiU perceive that this is 
of no consequence. All are now holted together ; and. with the 
exception oi a little duhhing awaj here and there, a Httle ^n- 
fferbread work, and a coat of paint, she is readj for launehuig. 
Now all is ready. — Give me the bottle of wine— and, as she 
rushes into the sea of public opinion, upon which her merits are 
to be ascertained, I christen her "The King's Own." 

And now that she is afloat, I must candidly acknowledge 
that I am not exactly pleased with her. To speak technicall3r, 
her figure -head is not thrown out enough. To translate this 
observation into plain English, I And, on turning over the dif- 
ferent chapters, that my hero, as I have often designated hioo, 
is not sufficiently the hero of my tale. As soon as he is shipped 
on board of a man-of-war, he becomes as insignifloant as a 
midshipman must unavoidably be, from his humble situation. 
I see the error— -yet I cannot correct it without overthrowing 
all "rules and regulations," which I cannot persuade myself to 
do, even in a work of fiction. Trammeled as I am bjr "the 
service," I can only plead guilty to what it is impossible to 
amend without commencing de novo — for everything and every- 
body must find their level on board of a king's ship. Well, 
I've one comfort left— Sir Walter Scott has never succeeded in 
making a hero ; or, in other words, his best characters are not 
those which commonly go under the designation of " the hero." 
I am afraid there is something irreclaimably insipid in these 
preux chevaliera. 

But I must go in search of the Aspasia. There she is, with 
studding-sails set, about fifty miles to the northward of the 
Gape of Good Hope ; and I think that when the reader has 
finished this chapter, he will be inclined to surmise that the 
author, as well as the Aspasia, has most decidedly " doubled 
the Cape." The frigate was standing her course before a light 
breeze, at the rate of four or &ve knots an hour, and Captain 

M was standing at the break of the ^ngway, talking with 

the first- lieutenant, when the man stationed at the mast-head 
ealled out, " A rock on the lee-bow !" The T6lemaque shoal, 
which is supposed to exist somewhere to the southward of the 
Cape, but whose situation has never been ascertained, had just 
before been the subject of their conversation. Startled at the 

intelligence. Captain M ordered the studding-sails to be 

taken in, and, hailing the man at the mast-head, inquired how 
far the rock was distant from the ship. 

" I can see it off the fore-yard," answered Fearce, the master, 
who had immediately ascended the rigging upon the report. 
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The first-lieutenant now went aloft, and soon brought it down 
io the lower ratlines. In a few minutes it was distinctly 
seen from the deck of the frigate. 
^ The ship's course was altered three or four points, that no 

ri^ might be incurred; and Captain M , directing the 

people aloft to keep a sharp look-out for any change in the 
colour of the water, continued to near the supposed danger in 
a slanting direction. 

The rock apijeared to be about six or seyen feet above the 
water's edge, with a base of four or iive feet in diameter. To 
the great surprise of all parties, there was no apparent change 
in colour to indicate that they i^oaled their water ; and it was 
not until they hoye-to within two cables' length, and the cutter 
was ordered to be cleared away to examine it, that they per- 
ceived that the object of their scratiny was in motion. This was 
now evident, and in a direction crossing the stern of the ship. 

" I think that it is some kind of iish, ' observed Seymour ; '' I 
aaw it raise its tail a little out of the water." 

And such it proved to be, as it shortly afterwards passed the 
ship within half a cable's length. It was a large Spermaceti 
whale, on the head of which some disease had formed an enor- * 
mous spongy excresence, which had the appearance of a rock, 
and was so buoyant that, although the animal made several 
attempts as it approached the ship, it could not sink under water. 

Captain M , satisfied that it really was as we have described, 

again made sail, and pursued his course. 

" It is very strange and very important," observed he, " that 
a disease of any description can scarcely be confined to one indi- 
vidual, but must pervade the whole species. This circumstance 
may account for the many rocks reported to have been seen in 
various parts of the southern hemisphere, and which have never 
been afterwards fallen in with. A more complete deception I 
never witnessed." 

** Had we hauled off sooner, and not have examined it, I 
should have had no hesitation in asserting, most confidently, 
that we had seen a rock." answered the first-lieutenant. 

Captain M went below, and was soon after at table with 

the £j:st-lieutenant and Macallan, who had been invited to dine 
in the cabin. After dinner, the subject was again introduced. 
** I have my doubts, sir," observed the first-lieutenant, " whether 
I shall ever venture to tell the story in England. I never should 
be believed." 

" Le vrai n'est vas toiyoura le vraisemblable,** answered Cap- 
tain M ; ** and I am afraid that too often a great illiberality 

is shown towards travellers, who, after having encountered 
great difficulties and dangers, have the mortification not to be 
credited upon their return. Although credulity is to be guarded 
against, I do not know a greater proof of ignorance than refusing 
to believe anything because it does not exactly coincide with 
one's own ideas. The more confined these may be, from want 
«f eduoation or knowledge, the more iucfedulous people are apt 
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to become. Two of the most enterprising travellers of modem 
days, Bruce and Le Vaillant, were ridiculed and discredited 
upon their return. Subsequent travellers, who went the same 
track as the former, with a view to confute, were obliged to cor- 
roborate his assertions; and all who have followed the latter 
have acknowledged the correctness of his statements.** 

" Your observations remind me of the story of the old woman 
and her grandson,** replied the first-lieutenant. " You recol- 
lect it, I presume.** 

"Indeed I do not,*' said Captain M ; " pray favour me 

with it." 

The first-lieutenant then narrated, with a considerable degree 
of humour, the following story : — 

"A lad, who had been some years at sea, returned home to 
his aged grandmother, who was naturally curious to hear his 
adventures. — *Now, Jack,* said the old woman, *tell me all 
you've seen, and tell me the most wonderful things first.' 

" * "Well, granny, when we were in the Red Sea, we anchored 
close to the shore, and when we hove the anchor up, there was 
a chariot wheel hanging to it.* * 

" * Oh ! Jack, Pharaon and his host were drowned in the Eed 
Sea, you know ; that proves the Bible is all true. Well, Jack, 
and what else did you see ?* 

** * Why, granny, when I was in the West Indies, I saw whole 
mountains of sugar, and the rivers between them were all rum.* 

" * True, true,* said the old woman, smacking her lips ; * we 
ffet all the sugar and rum from there, you know. Pray, Jack, 
aid you ever see a mermaid ?* 

" * Why, no, mother, but I*ve seen a merman.' 

" * Well, let's hear. Jack.' 

" * Why, mother, when we anchored to the northward of St. 
Kitt's one Sunday morning, a voice called us from alongside, 
and when we looked over, there was a merman just come to the 
top of the water ; he stroked down his hair, and touched it^ as 
we do our hats, to the captain, and told him that he would feel 
much obliged to him to trip his anchor, as it had been let go 
just before the door of his house below, which they could not 
open in consequence, and his wife would be too late to go to 
cnurch.' 

***God bless me!' says the old woman; *why, they're 
Christians, I do declare ! — ^And now. Jack, tell me something 
more.' 

" Jack, whose invention was probably exhausted, then told 
her that he had seen hundreds of fish fiying in the air. 

" * Come, come. Jack,* said the old woman, * now you're bam- 
ming me — don't attempt to put such stories off on your old 
granny. The chariot wheel I can believe, because it is likely; 
the sugar and rum I know to be true ; and also the merman, for 
I have seen pictures of them. But as for fish fiying in the air, 
Jack — ^that's a lie.* " 

"Excellent,** said Captain M ; '*then the only part that 
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was true she rejected, belieying^ all the monstrous lies that he 
had coined." 

" If any unknown individual," observed Macallan, " and not 
Captain Cook, had reported the existence of such an animal as 
the ornithorhjrnchus, or duck-billed platypus, without bringing 
home the specimen as a proof, who would have credited his 
statement r' 

" No one," replied Captain M . "gtill, such is the scep- 
ticism of the present age, that travellers must be content with 
having justice done to them after they are dead." 

" That's but cold comfort, sir," replied the first-lieutenant, 
rising from the table, which movement was immediately fol- 
lowed by the remainder of tiie guests, who bowed, and quitted 
the cabin. 

KOTE.— It is singular that the almost incredible story in the above 
chapter is, perhaps, the only real fact in the whole book. It will be found 
in the log of the ship, and signed by all the officers ; and yet many of my 
readers will be inclined to r^ect this, and believe a considerable portion of 
the remainder of the composition to have been drawn from living cha- 
racters ; if 80, they will be lilce the old woman. 



CHAPTER L. 

Cpm. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star. 

, Bel. This is he, 
Who hath upon him still that stamp. 

Shakspeabe. 

Whek Mr. Rainscourt left Cheltenham, he wrote a hasty note 
to the M'Elvinas, requesting that they would take charge of 
Emily,, whose presence would be necessary at the Hall— and, 
when they had arranged their own affairs, would bring her with 
them over to Ireland, where it was his intention to reside for 
some time. A few days after Rainscourt had quitted Chelten- 
ham, Emily, who, since her mother's death, had remained with 
the M'Elvinas, was accompanied by them to that home which, 
for the first time, she returned to with regret. 

It may be inquired by the reader, whether Rainscourt was 
not harassed by nis conscience. I never heard that he showed 
any outward signs. Conscience has been described as a most 
importunate monitor, paying no respect to persons, and making 
cowards of us all. Now, as far as 1 have been able to judge 
from external evidence, there is not a greater courtier than con- 
science. It is true, that, when in adversity, he upbraids us, 
and holds up the catalogue of our crimes so close to our noses, 
that we cannot help reading every line. It is true, that, when 
suffering with disease, and terrified with the idea of going we 
know not where, he assails the enfeebled mind and body, and 
scares away the little resolution we have left. J3ut in the heydey of 
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yonth, in the Tigonr of health, with the means of adminlstennf 
to our follies, and adding daily and hourly to our crimes, " he 
never mentions heU to ears polite." In fact, he never attacks a 
man who has more than ten thousand a year. Like a London 
tradesman, he never presents his bill as long as you give him 
fresh orders that will increase it ; but once prove yourself to be 
"cleaned out," by no longer swelling the amount, and he 
pounces upon )rou, and demands a post-obit bond upon the 
next worla, wmch, like all others, will probably be found T«y 
disagreeable and inconvenient to liquidate. Conscience, there- 
fore, is not an honest, sturdy adviser, but a sneaking scoundrel, 
who allows you to run into his debt, never caring to tcU you, as 
a caution, but rather concealing your bill from you, as lon^ as 
there is a chance of your increasing its length — satisfied tiiat, 
eventually, he must be paid in some shape or other. 

The M'£lvina8, who could not leave Emily by herself, took 
up their abode at the Hall, until the necessary arraagements 
had been completed, and then removed with her to the oottag*, 
that they might attend to their own affairs. Emily was deeply 
affected at the loss of her mother. She had always been a kind 
and indulgent friend, who had treated her more as an equal 
than as one subject to authority and control. The M'Elvmas 
were anxious to remove Emily from the Hall, where every ob- 

1'ect that presented itself formed a link of association with her 
OSS, and, trifles in themselves, would occasion a fresh burst of 
grief from the affectionate and sorrowful girL And she may be 
pardoned when I state, that, perhaps, the bitterest tears which 
were shed were those when she threw herself on that sofa where 
she hadremained after the abrupt departure of William Seymour. 

The vicar hastened to offer nis condolence ; and finding that 
Emily was as resigned as could be expected, after a long visit 
walked out with M'Elvina, that he might have a more detailed 
account of the unfortunate event. M'Elvina related it circum- 
stantially, but without communicating the suspicions which the 
story of the grooms had occasioned, for he was aware that the 
vicar was too charitable to allow anything but positive evidence 
to be of weight in an accusation so aegrading to human nature. 

" It is strange," observed the vicar, very gravely, " but it 
seems as if a fatality attended the possessors of this splendid 
estate. The death of Admiral de Courcy was under most pain- 
ful circumstances, without friend or relation to close his eyes; 
it was followed by that of his immediate heir, who was drowned 
as soon almost as the i)roperty devolved to him— and I, who 
was appointed to be his guardian, never beheld my charge. 
Kow we have another violent death of the possessor — and all 
within the space of twelve or thirteen years. You have 
probably heard something of the singular history of the former 
heir to the estate V* 

" I heard you state that he was drowned at sea ; but nothing 
further." 

" Or, rather, supposed to be, for we neyer had proof poaitiTe. 
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He was sent away in a prize, which never was heard of; and, 
although there is no confirmation of the fact, I have no doubt 
but he was lost. I do not know when I was so much distressed 
as at the death of that child. There was a peculiarity of inci- 
dent in his history, the facts of which I have not as ^et com- 
municated to any one, as there are certain points which even 
distant branches of the family may wish to keep concealed — 
yet, upon a promise of secrecy, Mr. M*Elvina, 1 wiU impart 
them to you." 

The promise being given, the vicar commenced with the 
history of Admiral de Courcy, — ^his treatment of his wife and 
children, — the unfortunate marriage, and more unfortunate 
demise of Edward Peters, or rather of Edward de Courcy — ^the 
acknowledgment of his grandson by Admiral de Courcy on his 
death-bed— the account of Adams — his death— the boy being 
sent away in a prize, and drowned at sea. " I have all the 
particulars in writing," continued the good man, " and the 
necessary documents ; and his identity was easy to be proved 
by the mark of the broad-arrow imprinted on his shoulder by 
old Adams." 

" Heavens ! is it possible ?" exclaimed M'Elvina, grasping 
the arm of the vicar. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Mean ! — 1 mean that the boy is alive— has been in your 
company within the last two years." 

"That boy?" 

" Yes, that boy— that boy is "William Seymour." 

** Merciful God ! how inscrutable are thy ways !** exclaimed 
the vicar with astonishment and reverence. ** Explain to me, 
my dear sir, — how can you establish your assertion? ' 

If the reader will refer back to the circumstance of the vicar 
calling upon Captain M— — , he will observe, that, upon being 
made acauainted with the loss of the child, he was so much 
shocked that he withdrew without imparting the particulars to 
one who was a perfect stranger; and, on the other hand. 

Captain M , when Seymour again made his appearance, 

after an interval of three years, not having been put in possession 
of these facts, or even knowing the vicar's address or name, 
had no means of communicating the intelligence of the boy's 
recovery. 

" I must now, sir," said M*Elyina to the vicar, ''return ihb 
confidence which you have placed in me, under the same promise 
of secrecy, by maKing you acquainted with some particulars of 
my former life, at which I acknowledge I have reason to blush, 
and which nothing but the interests of William Seymour would 
have induced me to disclose." 

M'Elvina then acknowledged his having formerly been en- 
gaged in smuggling— his picking up the boy from the wreck — 
his care of him for three years — the capture of his vessel by 

Captain M , and the circumstances that had induced Captain 

M to take the boy under his protection. Xh« mark was as 
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legible as ever, and there could be no doubt of his identity bGing 
satisfactorily established. 

The vicar listened to the narration with ^e interest whicli it 
deserved, and acknowledged his conviction of the clearness of 
the evidence, by observing — 

" This will be a heavy blow to our dear Emily." 

"Not a very heavy one, I imagine,"/ replied M'JElvina, who 
immediately relieved the mind of the worthy man by communi- 
cating the attachment between them, and the honourable 
behaviour of Seymour. 

" How very strange this is !" replied the vicar. " It really 
would be a good subject for a novel. I onlv trust that, like all 
inventions of the kind, it may end as happily." 

"I trust so too ; but let us now consider what must be done." 

" I should advise his being sent for immediately." 

*' And so should I : but I expect, from the last accounts 
which I received from him, that the ship will have left her 
station to return home before our letters can arrive there. My 
plan is, to keep qpiet until his return. The facts are known, 
and can be estabhshed by us alone. Let us immediately take 
such precautions as our legal advisers may think rea uisite, that 
proofs may not be wanting in case of our sudden demise ; but 
we must not act until he arrives in the country, for Mr. Rains- 
court is a difSicult and dans^erous person to deal with." 

** You are right," repliea the vicar ; " when do you leave this 
for Ireland?" 

** In a few days — ^but I shall be ready to appear the moment 
that I hear of the ship's arrival. In the meantime, I shall make 
the necessary affidavits, in case of accident." 

M'Elvina and the vicar separated. M*Elvina, like a dutiful 
husband, communicated the Joyful intelligence to his wife, and 
his wife, to soothe Emily under her affliction, although she kept 
the secret, now talked of Seymour. In a few days the arrange- 
ments were made — the cottage was put into an agent's hands to 
be disposed of ; and, quitting with regret an abode in which 
they had passed some years of unalloyed happiness, they set off 
for Galway, where they found E4iinscourt on their arrival. 
Consigning his daughter to his care, they removed to their own 
house, which was on the property which M*Elvina had ))ur- 
chased, and about four miles distant from the castle. M'Elvina' s 
name was a passport to the hearts of his tenants, who declared 
that the head of the house had come unto his own again. That 
he had the true eye of the M*Elvinas, there was no mistaking, 
for no other family had such an eye. That his honour had 
gladdened their hearts by seeing the property into the ould 
family again — ^as ould a one as any in ould Ireland. 

M'Elvina, like a wise man, held his tongue ; and then they 
talked of their misfortunes— of the bad potato crop^of arrears 
of rent — one demand was heaped upon another, until M'Elvina 
was ultimately obliged^ to refer them all to the agent, whom he 
requested to be as lenient as possible. 
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' Emily was now reinstated in the castle where she had passed 
the first years of her existence, and found that all in it was new, 
except her old nurse, Norah. The contiguity of the M*Elvinas 
was a source of comfort to her, for she could not admire the dis- 
sipated companions of her father. Her life was solitary—but 
she had numerous resources within herself, and the winter 
passed rapidly away. 

In the spring, she retnmed to London with her father, who 
proudly introduced his daughter. Many were the solicitations 
of those who admired her person, or her purse. But in vain : 
her heart was pre-engaged ; and it was with pleasure that she 
returned to Ireland, after the season was over, to renew her 
intimacy with the M'Elvinas, and to cherish, in her solitude, 
the remembrance of the handsome and high-minded WiUiam 
Seymour. 



CHAPTER LI. 

And now, with sails declined. 
The wandering vessel drove before the wind ; 
Toss'd and retoss'd aloft, and then alow \ 
Kor port they 8etik,nor certain course they know. 
But ererj moment wait the coming blow. 

Drtden. 

Thbeb days after the Aspasia had taken a fresh departure from 
the Western Isles, a thick tog came on, the continuance of which 
prevented them from ascertaining their situation by the chrono- 
meter. The wind, which blew favourably from the south-east, 
had, by their dead reckoning, driven them as far north as the 
latitude of IJshant, without their once having had an opportunity 
of finding out the precise situation of the frigate. The wind now 
shifted more to the eastward, and increasing to a gale. Captain 

M determined upon making Cape Clear, on the southern 

coast of Ireland ; but having obtained sights for the chrono- 
meters, it was discovered that they were far to the westward of 
the reckoning, and had no chance of making the point of land 
which they had intended. For many days they had to contend 
against strong easterly gales, with a heavy sea, and had sought 
shelter under the western coast of Ireland. 

The weather moderating, and the wind veering again to the 
southward, the frigate's head was put towards the shore, that 
they might take a fresh departure ; but scarcely had they time 
to congratulate themselves upon the prospect of soon gaining a 
port, when there was every appearance of another gale coming 
on from the south-west. As this was from a (juarter which, in 
all probability, would scarcely allow the frigate to weather 
Mizen-head, she was hauled off on the larboard tack, and all sail 
put on her which prudence would permit in the heavy cross sea, 
which had not yet subdded. 
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" "We shall have it all back again, I am afraid, sir," observed 
the master, looking to windward at the horizon, which, black as 
pitch, served as a background to relieve the white curling tops 
of the seas. " Shall we have the trysails up, and bend tbem ?" 

"The boatswain is down after them now, Pearce," said the 
first-lieutenant. 

" The weather is indeed threatening," replied the captain, as 
he turned from the weather gangway, where he had been 
standing, and wined the spray from his face, with which the 
atmosphere was charged ; " and I perceive that the glass is very 
low. Send the small sails down out of the tops ; as soon as the 
staysail is on her, lower the gaif, and furl the spanker ; the 
watch will do. When we go to quarters, we'll double-breech 
the guns. Let the carpenter have his tarpaulins ready for 
battening down— send for the boatswain, and let the boats on the 
booms be well secured. Is that eight bells striking ? Then pipe 

to supper first ; and, Mr. Hardy," added Captain M ^ as he 

descended the companion ladder, " they may as well hook the 
rolling-tackles again." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied Hardy, as the captain disappeared. 
" I say, master, the skipper don't like it — I'll swear that by his 
look as he turned from tne gangway. He was as stem as the 
figure-head of the Mars." 

" That's just his way ; if even the elements threaten him, he 
returns the look of defiance." 

"He does so," replied the master, who appeared to be un- 
usually grave (as if in sad presentiment of evil) . "I've watched 
him often. — But it's no use — they mind but one." . 

" Very true—neither can you conciliate them by smiling ; the 
only way to look is to look sharp out. Eh, master !" said the 
first-lieutenant, slapning him familiarly on the back. 

" Come, no skylarliing, Hardy— it's easy to tell the skipper 



isn't on deck. I expect as much sleep to-night as a dog vane — 
these south-westers generally last their three days." 

" I am glad to hear that," said Merrick, a youngster, with an 
oval laughing face, who, being a favourite with both the officers, 
had ventured to the weather-side of the quarter-deck in the ab- 
sence of the captain. 

" And why, Mr. Merrick !" inquired the master. 

" Oh ! it's my morning watch to-morrow. We shall be all 
snug ; no sails to trim, no sails to set, and no holystoning the 
deck— nothingto do but to keep myself warm under the weather 
bulwarks." 

" Ah, you idle scamp," said the first-lieutenant, smiling. 

" So, young man, you wish us to be on deck all night, that 
you may have nothing to do in the morning. The day will 
come when you will know what responsibiBty is," retorted 
Pearce. 

" If you're up all night, sir," replied the boy, lauthing, 
" you'll want a cup of coflee in the morning watch. I eh^oome 
in for my share of that, ypu know." 
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"Ah, well, it's an ill wind that hlows nohody good," oh- 
served Pearce» " bnt you are young to be selfish.** 

*' Indeed I am not selfish, sir," replied the boy, hurt at the re- 
buke from one who had been kind to him, and to whom he was 
attached. " I was only joking. I only meant,*' continued he, 
feeling deeply, but not at the moment able to describe his feelings 
— '* I only said — oh ! d — n the coffee." 

" And now you are only swearing, I suppose," replied the 
master. 

" Well, it's enough to make a saint swear to be accused of 
being selfish, and by you too.** 

"Well, well, youngster, there's enough of it — ^you spoke 
-without thinking. Go down to your tea now, and you shall 
have your share of the coffee to-morrow, if there is any.'* 

After supper the watch was called, and the directions given 
by the captain to the first-lieutenant were punctually obeyed. 
The drum then beat to quarters earlier than usual ; the guns 
were doubly secured ; the dead-lights shipped abaft ; the number 
of inches of water in the well made known by the carpenter ; the 
sobriety of the men ascertained by the officers stationed at their 
respective guns ; and everything that was ordered to be exe- 
cuted, or to be held in readiness, in the several departments, 
reported to the captain. 

" Now, Mr. Hardj, we'll make her all snug for the flight. 
Purl the fore and mizen-topsail, and close-reef the main — that, 
with the foresail, fore-staysail, and trysail, will be enough for 
her." 

" Had we not better reef the foresail, sir ?" said Pearce. " I 
suspect we shall have to do it before twelve o'clock, if we do not 
now." 

"Very right, Mr. Pearce— we will do so. Is the main- try sail 
bent ?" 

•* All bent, sir, and the sheet aft." 

" Then beat a retreat, and turn the hands up — shorten sail." 
This duty was performed, and the hammocks piped down as 
the last glimmering of daylight disappeared. 

The ffale increased rapidly during the first watch. Large 
drops of rain mingled with the spray, distant thunder rolled to 
windward, and occasional gleams of lightning pierced through 
the intense darkness of the night. The officers and men of the 
-watches below, with sealed eyes and thoughtless hearts, were in 
' their hammocks, trusting to those on deck for security. But 
the night was terrific, and the captain, first-lieutenant, and 
roaster, from the responsibility of their situations, continued on 
deck, as did many of the officers termed idlers, such as the sur- 
l^eon and purser, who, although their presence was not required, 
felt no inclination to sleep. By four o'clock in the morning the 
g^ale was at its height. The lightning darted through the sky in 
every direction, and the thunder-claps for the time overpowered 
the noise of the wind as it roared through the shrouds. The sea, 
striking on th^ fore-channels, was thrown aft with violence over 

s 2 
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the quarter-deck and waist of the ship, as she laboured through 
the agitated sea. 

" If this lasts much longer we must take the foresail off 
of her, and gi?e her the main-staysail," said Hardy to the 
master. 

** We must, indeed," replied the cftptain, who was standing 
by them ; " but the day is breaking. Let us wait a little—ease 
her, quarter-master." 

** Ease her it is, sir." 

At daylight, the ^ale having rather increased than shown any 
symptoms of abating, the captain was giving directions for 
tne foresail to be taken off, when the seaman who was stationed 
to look out on ike lee-gangway, cried out, *' A sail on the lee- 
beam!" 

" A sail on the lee-beam, sir !" reported the officer of the 
watch to the captain, as he held on by a rope with one hand* 
and touched his nat with the other. 

'* Here, youngster, tell the sentry at the cabin door to give 

you my deck glass," said Captain M to Merrick, who was 

one of the midshipmen of the morning watch. 

"She's a large ship, sir— main and mizen masts both ^ne," 
reported Hardy, who had mounted up three or four ratlines of 
the main-rigging. 

The midsnipman brought up the glass ; and the captain, first 
)as8iDg his arm round the lore-brace, to secure himself ^m 
yiing to leeward with the lurching of tlie ship, aa soon as he 
could bring the strange vessel into the field of the glass ex- 
claimed, ** A line-of- battle ship, by Heavens ! and if I am any 
judge of a hull, or the painting of a ship, she is no En^^li&h- 
man." Other glasses were now produced, and the opinion of 
the captain was corroborated bv that of the officers on deck. 

** Keep fast the foresail, Mr. Hardy. We'll edge down to her. 
Quarter-master, see the signal halyards all clear." 

The captain went down to his cabin, while the frigate was 
kept away as he directed, the master standing at the conn. He 
soon came up again : " Hoist No. 3 at the fore, and Ko. 8 at the 
main. We'll see if she can answer the private signal." 

It was done, and the frigate, rolling neavily in the trough of 
the sea, and impelled by the furious elements, rapidlv closed 
with the stranger. In less than an hour they were witnin half 
a mile of her ; out the private si^al remained unanswered. 

"Now then brinf? her to the wind, Mr. Pearce," said Captain 
M , who had his glass upon the vessel. 

The frigate was luffed handsomely to the wind, not however 
without snipping a heavy sea. The gale, which, during^ the 
time that sne was kept away before the wind, had the ap- 
pearance, which it always has, of having decreased in force, 
now that she presented her broadside to it, roared again ia all 
its fury. 

" Call the gunner— clear away the long gun forwaxd — try 
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with the rammer whether the shot has started from the cartridg:e, 
and then fire across the bows of that vessel." 

The men cast loose the gun, and the gunner taking out the 
bed and coin, to obtain the greatest elevation to counteract the 
heel of the frigate, watched the lurch, and pitched the shot 
close to the forefoot of the disabled vessel, who immediately 
showed French colours over her weather-quarter. 
"French colours, sir !" cried two or three at a breath. 

"Beat to quarters, Mr. Hardy," said Captain M . 

" Shall we oast loose the main-deck guns ?" 
" No, no— that will be useless ; we shall not be able to fire 
them, and we may have them through the sides. We'll try her 
with the carronaaes." 

It was easy to perceive, without the assistance of a glass, that 
the men on board the French line-of-battle ship were attempt- 
ing, in no very scientific manner, to get a jury-mast up abaft, 
that, by putting after- sail on her, they might kee^ their vessel 
to the wind. The foresail they dared not take oft, as, without 
any sail to keep her steady, the remaining mast would in aU 
probability have rolled over the side ; but without after-sail, 
the ship would not keep to the wind, and the consequeuce was, 
that she was two points off the wind, forging fast through the 
water, notwithstanding that the helm was hard a-l^e. 

" Where are we now, Mr. Pearce >" interrogated the captain 
— " about eight or nine leagues from the land ?" 

"Say seven leagues, sir, if you please," replied the master, 
" until I can give you an exact answer," and he descended the 
companion ladder to work up his reckoning. 

" She's leaving us, Mr. Hardy— keep more away, and run 
abreast of her. Ifow, my lads, watch the weather roll,— round 
and grape— don't throw a shot away — aim at the quarter-deck 
ports. If we can .prevent her from getting up her jury-masts, 
she is done for." 

" As for the matter of that," said the quarter-master, who 
was captain of one of the quarter-deck guns, " we might save 
our shot. They haven't nous enough to get them up if left oU 
to themselves— however, here's a slap at her." 

The frigate had now closed within three cables* length of the 
line-of-battle ship, and considering the extreme difficulty of 
hitting any mark under such disadvantages, a well-directed fire 
"was thrown in by her disciplined seamen. The enemy attempted 
to return the fire from the weather main-deck guns, but it was 
a service of such difficulty and danger, that he more than once 
abandoned it. Two or three guns disappearing from the ports, 
proved that they had either rolled to leeward, or had been 
precipitated down the hatchways. This was indeed the case, 
and the French sailors were so much alarmed from the serious 
disasters that had already ensued, that they either quitted their 
quarters, or, afraid to stand behind the guns when they were 
iired, no aim was taken, and the shots were thrown away. Had 
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tlie two ships been equally maimed, the disadvantage, under all 
the misfortunes of the Frenchman, would have been on the side 
of the frigate ; but the gale itself was more than sufficient em- 
ployment for the undisciplined crew of the line-of- battle ship. 
The fire from the frigate was kept up with vigour, although the 
vessel lurched so heavily as often to throw tbe men who were 
stationed at the guns into the lee scuppers, rolling one over the 
other in the water with which the decks were floated ; but this 
was only a subject of merriment, and they resumed their task 
with the careless spirit of British seamen. The fire, difficult as 
it was to take any precise aim, had the effisct intended, that of 
preventing the French vessel from rigging anything like a jury- 
mast. Occasionally the line-of-battle ship kept more away, to 
avoid the grape, by increasing her distance; but the frigate's 
course was regulated by that of her opponent, and she contmued 
her galling pursuit. 



CHAPTER LII. 

Heaven's loud artillery began to play, 
And wrath divine in dreadfbl i>eal8 convey; 
Darkness and raging winds their terrors Join, 
And storms of rain with storms of fire combine. 
Some run ashore upon the shoaly land. 

Blackmorx. 

It was no time for man to war against man. The powers of 
heaven were loose, and in all their fury. The wind howled, the 
sea raged, the thunder stunned, and the lightning blinded. 
The Eternal was present, in all his majesty ; yet pigmy mortals 

were contending. But Captain M was unmoved, unawed, 

unchecked; and the men, stimulated by his example, and 
careless of everything, heeded not the warning of the elements. 

** Sit on your powder-box, and keep it dry, you young mon- 
key," said the quarter-mastor, who was captain of the gun, to 
the lad who had!^ the cartridge ready for reloading it. The fire 
upon the French vessel was warmly kept uj), when the master 
again can^e on deck, and stated to the cantain, that they could 
not be more than four leagues from a dead lee-shore, which, by 
keeping away after the French vessel, they must be nearing 
fast. 

** She cannot stand this long, sir. Look to windward — ^the 
gale increases — ^there is a fresh hand at the ''bellows.' " 

The wind now redoubled its fury, and the rain, that took a 
horizontal, instead of a perpendicular direction, from the force 
of the wind, fed the gale instead of lulling it. The thunder 
rolled — and the frigate was so drenched with water, that the 
guns were primed and reprimed, without the fire communicating 
to the powder, which in a few seconds was saturated with the 
rain and spray. This was but of little consequence, as the 
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sguall and torrents of rain had now hid the enemy from their 
sight. " Look out for her, my men, as soon as the squall passes 

over," cried Captain M . 

A flash of lightning:, that blinded them for a time, was fol- 
lowed by a peal of thunder, so close, that the timbers of the 
ship trembled with the vibration of the air. A second hostile 
meeting of electricity took place, and the fluid darted down the 
side of the frigate's mainmast, passing through the quarter- 
deck in the direction of the powder-magazine. Captain M , 

the first-lieutenant, master, and fifty or sixty of the men, were 
struck down by the violence of the shock. Many were killed, 
more wounded, and the rest, blinded and stunned, staggered, 
and fell to leeward with the lurching of the vessel. Grradually, 
those who were only stunned recovered their legs, and amongst 
the first was the captain of the frigate. As soon as he could 
recall his scattered senses, with his usual presence of mind, he 
desired the "fire-roll** to be beat by the drummer, and sent 
down to ascertain the extent of the mischief. A strong sulphu- 
reous smell pervaded the ship, and flew up the hatchways ; and 
such was the confusion, that some minutes elapsed before any 
report could be made. It appeared that the electric fluid had 
passed close to the spirit room and after-magazine, and escaped 
through the bottom of the yessel. Before the report had been 
made, the captain had given directions for taking the wounded 
down to the surgeon, and the bodies of the dead under the half- 
deck. The electric matter had divided at the foot of the main- 
mast, to which it had done no injury — one part, as before 
mentioned, having gone below, while the other, striking the 
iron bolt that connected the lower part of the main-bitts, had 
thence passed to the two foremast quarter-deck carronades, 
firing tnem both off at the same moment that it killed and 
wounded the men who were stationed at them. The effects of 
the lightning were various. The men who were close to the 
foot of the mainmast, holding on by the ropes belayed to the 
main-bitts, were burnt to a cinder, and their blackened corpses 
lay smoking in the remnants of their clothes, emitting an over- 
powering ammoniacal stench. Some were only wounded in the 
arm or leg ; but the scathed member was shrivelled upj and they 
were borne down the hatchway, howling with intolerable pain. 
The most awful effects were at the guns. The captains of the 
two carronades, and several men mat were near them, were 
dead — but had not the equipoise of the bodies been lost by the 
violent motion of the ship, their dreadful fate would not nave 
been immediately perceived. Not an injury appeared — every 
■ muscle was fixed to the same position as when the fluid entered 
— ^the same expression of countenance, the eye like life, as it 
watched the si^ht on the gun, the body bent forward, the arm 
extended, the fingers still holding the lanyard attached to the 
lock. Nothing but palpable evidence could convince one that 
they were dead. 
The boy attending with his powder-box, upon which he had 
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6at by the directions of the captain of the gun, was desired by 

Captain M to jump up ana assist the men in carrying down 

the wounded. ' He sat still on his box, supported between the 
capstan and the stanchions of the companion natchway, his eyes 
apparently fixed upon the captain, but not moving in obedience 
to the order, although repeated in an angry tone. He was 
dead! 

During the confusion attending this catastrophe, the guns had 
been deserted. As soon as the wounded men had been taken 
below, the captain desired the boatswain to ^ipe to auarters, for 
the drummer, when called to beat the "fare-roll, * had been 
summoned to his last account. The guns were again mannedi 
and the firing recommenced ; but a want of energy, and the 
melancholy suence which prevailed, evidently showed that tho 
men, although they oheyea, did not obey cheerfully. 

" Another pull of the fore- staysail, Mr. Hardsett," cried Cap- 
tain M through his speaking-trumpet. 

" Ay, ay, sir; clap on nim, my lads, ' replied the bpatswaint 
holding his call between his teeth, as he lent the assistance of 
his powerful frame to the exertions of the men. The sheet was 
aft, and belayed, and the boatswain indulged in muttered quo- 
tations from the Scriptures :— " He bringeth forth the cloodi 
from the ends of the world, and sendeth forth lightnings, witb 
rain; bringing the winds out of his treasuries. He smote the 
first-born of Egypt." 

The iirst-lieutenant and master were in close consultation to 
windward. The captain stood at the lee-gangway, occasionally 
desiring the quarter-master at the conn to alter the course, 
regulating his own by that of his disabled enemy. 

"I'll speak to him, then," exclaimed Fearce, as the conference 
broke up, and he went over to leeward to the captain. 

** Captain M , X have had the honour to serve under your 

command some time, and I trust you will allow that I have 
never shown any want of zeal in the discharge of my duty ? " 

"No, Mr. Pearce," replied the captain, with a grave smile 5 
" without compliment, you never have." 

*' Then, sir, you will not be afironted at, or ascribe to unworthy 
motives, a remark which I wish to make." 

"Most certainly not ; as I am persuaded that yon will never 
make any observation inconsistent with your duty, or infringing 
upon the rules of the service." 

" Then, sir, with all due submission to you, I do think, and it 
is the opinion of the other officers as well, that our present em* 
ployment, under existing circumstances, is tempting, if not 
insulting, the Almighty. Look at the sky, look at the raging 
sea, hear the wind, and call to mind the efiects of the lightning 
not one half-hour since. When the Almighty appears in ^1 his 
wrath, in all his tremendous majesty, is it a time for us poor 
mortals to be at strife ? What is our feeble artillery, what is 
the roar of our cannon, compared to the withering and con* 
Burning artillery of Heaven I Has he not^told us so ?— and do 
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not the ship's company, by their dispirited condnct since the 
vessel was struck, acknowledge it ? The officers all feel it, sir. 
Is it not presumptuous,— with all due submission, sir, is it not 
wicked ? 

" I respect your feelings as a Christian, and as a man," re- 
plied Captain M ; " but I must differ with you. That the 

Almighty power appears, I grant ; and I feel, as you do, that 
God is great, and man weak and impotent. But that this storm 
has been raised — that this thunder rolls — that this lightning has 
blasted us, as a toaming, I deny. The causes emanate from the 
Almighty; but he leaves the effects to the arrangements of 
Nature, which is governed by immutable laws. Had there been 
no other vessel in si^ht, this lightning would still have struck 
us ; and this storm will not cease, even if we were to neglect what 
I consider a duty to our country." 

The master touched his hat, and made no answer. It was now 
about one o'clock, and the horizon to leeward^ clearing up a 
little, showed the land upon the }ee-beam. 

** Land ho ! " cried one of the men. 

" Indeed," observed the captain to the master—" we are nearer 
than you thought." 

" Something, sir, perhaps ; but recollect how many hours you 
have kept away after this vessel." 

" Very true," rejoined the captain ; " and the in-draught into 
the bargain. I am not surprised at it." 

" Shall we haul our wind, sir } we are on a dead lee-shore." 

" No, Mr. Pearce, not until the fate of that vessel is decided." 

" Land on the weather-bow ! " reported the boatswain. 

"Indeed!" said the captain — "then the affair will soon be 
decided." 

The vessels still continued their course in a slanting direction 
towards the land, pursuer and pursued running on to destruc- 
tion; but although various indirect hints were ffiven by the 

first-lieutenant and others. Captain M turnea a deaf ear. 

He surveyed the dangers which presented themselves, and 
frowned upon them, as if in deiiance. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

An universal cry resoonds aloud. 
The sailors run in heaps, a helpless erowd ; 
Art fails, and ooorage falls ; no saccoor near; 
As many waves, as many deaths appear. 

Ovid. Dryilen'* TVwwtoMpn. 

HowEVEE we may be inclined to extend our admiration to the 
feelings of self-devotion which governed the conduct of Captain 

M , it cannot be a matter of surprise that the officers of the 

frigate did not coincide with his total indifference to self, in the 
discharge of his duty. Murmur they did not ; but l^ey looked 
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at each other, at the captain, and at the perilous situation of the 
vessel, in silence, and with a restless ohanjje of position that in- 
dicated their anxiety. Macallan was below attending to the 
wounded men, or he would probably have been deputed by the 
others to have remonstrated with the captain. A few minutes 
more had elai)8ed, when the master again addressed him. 

" I am afraid sir, if we continue to stand on, that we shall lose 
the frigate," said he, respectfully touching his hat. 

** Be it so," replied Captain M ; " the enemy will lose a 

line-of-battle ship ; our country will be the gainer, when the 
account is balanced." 

*' I must be permitted to doubt that, sir; the value of the 
enemy's ship is certainly greater; but there are other con- 
siderations. 

"What are they r 

" The value of the respective officers and ships' companies, 
which must inevitably share the fate of the two vessels. The 
captain of that ship is not worth his salt. It would be politic to 
let him live, and continue to command. «His ship will always 
be ours, when we want it ; and in the event of a general action, 
he would make a gap in the enemy's line, which might prove of 
the greatest importance. Now, sir, without drawing the parallel 
any further,— without taking into consideration the value of the 
respective -officers and men, — I must take the liberty of observ- 
ing, that, on your account alone, England will be no gainer by 
the loss of both vessels and crews." 

" Thank you for the compliment, which, as it is only feather- 
weight, I will allow to be thrown into the scale. But I do not 
agree with you. I consider war but as a game of chess, and will 
never hesitate to sacrifice a knight for a castle, ^ Provided that 
castle is lost, Mr. Pearce," continued the captain, pointing to 
the French vessel—" this little frigate, if necessary, shall be 
kniaht-errant enough to bear her companjr." 

•'^Very good, sir," replied Pearce, apain touching his hat; 
" as master of this ship, I considered it my duty to state my 
opinion." 

" You have done your duty, Mr. Pearce, and I thank you for 
it ; but I have also my duties to perform. One of them is, not 
to allow the lives of one ship's company, however brave and 
well-disciplined (and such I must allow to be the one I have the 
honour to command), to interfere with the general interests of 
the country we contend for. When a man enters his Majesty's 
service, his life is no longer to be considered his own ; it belongs 
to his king and country, and is at their disposal. If we are lo^ 
there will oe no great difficulty in collecting another ship's com- 
pany in old England, as brave and as good as this. Officers as 
experienced are anxiously waiting for employment; and the 
Admiralty will have no trouble in selecting and appointing aa 
good, if not a better captain." 

The contending ships were now about two cables' length from 
each other, with a high rocky coast, lashed with a tremendous 
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:r surf, about three-quarters of a mile to leeward. The promon- 

tory extended about two points on the weatherbow of the frigate, 
:. and a low sandy tongue of land spread itself far out on her 

weather quarter, so that both vessels were completely embayed. 
,r: ' The line-of-battle ship again made an attempt to get up some 

- after-sail : but the well-directed fire of the Iri^ate, whenever 

;^ she rose on the tops of the mountainous waves, which at intervals 

hid the hulls of both vessels from each other, drove the French- 
jI men from their task of safety, and it was now evident that all 

,^ command of her was lost. She rolled gunwale under, and her 

remaining mast went by the board. 
J " Nothing can save her, now, sir," replied the master. 

\ "No," replied the captain. "We have done our work, and 

must now try to save oui-selves." 

"Secure the guns — ^be smart, my lads, you work for your 
lives. We must put the mainsail on her, Mr. Pearce, and claw 
off if we can." 

The master shook his head. " Hands by the clue-garnets 
and buntlines — man the mainsheet— let go those leecn-lines, 
youngster — haul aboard." 

" It's a pity, too, by Q — d," said the captain, looking over the 
hammock-rails at the French vessel, which was now running 
before the wind right on to the shore, — " Eight or nine hundrea 
poor devils will be called to their last account in the course of a 
few minutes. I wish we could save them." 

* * You should have thought of that before, sir," said the master, 
with a grave smile at this reaction of feeling on the part of the 
captain. " Nothing can save them, and I am afraid that nothing 
but a slant of wind or a miracle can help ourselves." 

" She has struck, sir, and is over on her broadside," said the 
quarter-master, who was standing on the carronade slide. 
" Mind your conn, sir : keep your eyes on the weather-leech 
^ of the sail, and not upon that ship," answered the captain, with 

asperity. 

In tne meantime, the mainsail had been set by the first- 
lieutenant, and the crew, unoccupied, had their eyes directed for 
a little while upon the French vessel, which lay on her beam- 
ends, enveloped in spray : but they also perceived what, during 
^ the occupation and anxiety of action they had not had leisure to 

attend to, namely, the desperate situation of their own ship. 
[ The promontory was now broad on the weather bow, and a reef 

'^, of rocks, partly above water, extended from it to leeward of the 

f ' frigate. Such was the anxiety of the ship's company for their 

^ own safety, that the eyes of the men were turned away from the 

"! stranded vessel, and fixed upon the rocks. The frigate did all 

•' that a gallant vessel could do, rising from the trough of the sea, 

^'i and shaking the water from her, as she was occasionally buried 

' forecastle under, from the great pressure of the sail, cleaving the 

*?' huge masses of the element with her sharp stem, and trembling 

fore and aft with the violence of her own exertions. But the 
1^ mountainous waves took her with irresistible force from hf^* 
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chesstree, retarding her velooity, and forcing lier each moment 
nearer to the reef. ^ 

" Wear ship, Mr. Hardy," said the captain, who had not 
spoken one word since he.rehuked the quarter-master — "we 
have but just room." 

The master directed the man at the wheel to put helm up, in 
a firm but subdued tone, for he was at that moment thinking of 
his wife and children. The ship had just paid off and gathered 
fresh way, when she struck upon a sunken rock. A loud and 
piercing cry from the ship's company was followed by an 
enormous sea striking the frigate on the counter, at once heeling 
her over and forcing ner a-head> so that she slipped off from the 
rock again into deep water. 

" She's off again, sir," said the master. 

** It's God's mercy, Mr. Pearce ! Bring her to the wind as 
soon as you can," replied the captain, with composure. But the 
carpenter now ran up the hatchway, and, with a pallid face and 
hurried tone, drrlared that the ship was filling last, and could 
not be kept afloat more than a few minutes. 

" Going down ! — agoing down !" was spread with dreadful rapi- 
dity throughout the ship, and all discipline and subordination 
appeared to be at an end. 

Some of the men flew to the boats hoisted up on the quarters, 
and were casting loose the ropes which secured them, with hands 
that were tremulous with anxietv and fear. 

" Silence there, fore and aft !' roared the captain, in the full 
compass of his powerful voice, "Every man to Ids station. 
Come out of those boats directly." 

All obeyed, except one man, who still continued to cost loose 
the gripes. 

" Come out, sir," repeated the captain. 

"Not I, by G— d I" replied the sailor, coolly. 

The boaraing-pikes, wnich had been lashed round the spanker- 
boom, had been detached, either from the shot of the enemy, or 
some other means, and were lying on the deck, close to tb^ 
cabin skylight. The captain seizing one, and poising it bran- 
dished over his head, a third time ordered the sailor to leave the 
boat. 

" Every man for himself, and God for us all !" was the cool 
answer of the refractory seaman. 

The pike flew, and entered the man's bowels up to the hilt. 
The poor wretch staggered, made a snatch at the davit, missed 
it, and fell backwards over the gunwale of the boat into the 
sea. 

" My lads," said Captain M , emphatically addressing the 

men, who beheld the scene with dismay, " as long as one plank, 
av, one toothpick, of this vessel swims, I command, and will be 
obeyed. Quarter-master, put the helm up. I have but few 
words to say to you, my men. The vessel is sinking, and we 
must put her on the reef— boats are useless. If she hangs 
together, do you hang to her as your only chance. And now 
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fsurewell, my brave fellows, for we are not all likely to meet 
again. Look out for a soft place for her, Mr. Pearce, if you 
oan." 

" I see but one spot where there is the least chance of her 
being thrown up, sir. Starboard a little — steady! — so" — were 
the cool directions of the master, as the ship flew with increased 
Telocity to her doom. The captain stood on the oarronade slide, 
from which he had addressed the men. His mien was Arm and 
erect — not a muscle of his countenance was observed to change 
or move, as the sailors watched it as the barometer of their 
fate. Awed by the dreadful punishment of the mutineer, and 
restrained by their long habits of discipline, they awaited their 
doom in a state of intense anxiety, but in silence. 

All this latter description, however, was but the event of 
about two minutes—which had barely expired, when the Mgate 
dashed upon the reef ! 



CHAPTER UV. 

Thou, Ood of this great rait, rebuke those surfes which wash both 
heaven and hell ; and thou that hast upon the winds command, bind them 
in braes, having called them from the deep. — Shakspsaius. 

Thx shock threw the men off their feet as they raised an ap- 
pealing cry to Heaven, which was mocked by the howling of the 
wind, and the roar of the waters. The masts, which were thrown 
out from their steps, waved once, twice, and then fell over the 
sides with a crash, as an enorn^ous sea broke over the vessel, 
forcing her further on the rocks, and causing every timber and 
knee in her to start from its place. The masts, as the^ fell, and 
the sea, that at the same moment poured over like an impetuous 
cataract, swept away thirty or forty of the seamen into the 
boiling element under the lee. Another and another shock from 
the resistless and furious waves decided the fate of the resolute 
captain and master. The frigate narted amidships. The fore 
part of her, which was firmly wedged on the rocks, remained. 
The Guarter-deck and after-part turned over to the deep water, 
and oisappeared. An enormous surge curled over it as it went 
down, and, as if disappointed at not beingr able to wreak its fury 
upon that part of the vessel, which, by sinking, had evaded it, 
it drove in revenge upon the remainder, forcing it several yards 
higher upon the reef. 

Two- thirds of the ship's company were now gone— the cap- 
tain, the master, and the major part of the officers and men, 
being on the quarter-deck when the ship divided. The cry 
of the drowning was not heard amidst the roarins: of the ele- 
ments. The behaviour of the captain and the officers at this 
dreadful crisis, has not been handed down; but, if we may 
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judge from what has already been narrated, they met their fate 
like British seamen. 

The fore-i)art of the ship still held together, and, fortunately 
for the survivors, heeled towards the land, so as to afford some 
protection from the force of the seas, which dashed over it at 
each succeeding swell of the billows. Daylight left them, and 
darkness added to the despair and horror of nearly one hundred 
wretches, who felt, at each shock which threatened to separate 
the planks and timbers, as if death was loudly knocking to 
claim the residue of his destined victims. Not one word was 
exchanged ; but, secured with ropes to the belaying-nins, and 
other parts of the forecastle where they could pass their lasHinffs, 
they clung and huddled together, either absorbed in medi- 
tation or wailing with despair. Occasionally, one who had 
supported himself in a difficult and painful position, stimulated 
with the faint hopes of life, to which we all so fondly and so 
foolishly cling, would find that his strength was exhausted, and 
that he could hold no longer. After vainly imploring those near 
him to allow him to better his condition by a slight personal 
sacrifice on their part (an appeal that received no answer), he 
would gradually loose his hold, and drop into the surge that was 
commissioned by death to receive his prey. 

There are situations in human life of such powerful excite- 
ment, and in which the mechanism of the human fraiiie becomes 
so rapid in its motion, that the friction of a few days will wear 
it out. The harrowed feelings of these poor creatures on ihe 
wreck, dujring the short time that they remained, had a greater 
effect in undermining the constitution than many years of 
laborious occupation on shore. 

Fellow-countrymen, if you are at all interested with the 
scenes I am now describing, and which, if you have any feeling*, 
you must be (however imperfect the description), let the author, 
a sailor himself, take this favourable opportunity of appealing 
to you in behalf of a service at once your protection and your 
pride. For its sake, as well as your own, listen not to those who, 
expatiating upon its expense, and silent upon its deserts, 
would put a stop to hardly earned promotion, and blast with 
disappointment the energies of the incipient hero. And may 
those to whom the people at large have delegated their trust, 
and in whom they have reposed their confiaence, treat with 
contempt the calculations, and miscalculations, of one without 
head and without heart ! 

Daylight again, as if unwillingly, appeared, and the wild 
scud flew past the dark clouds, that seemed to sink down with 
their Leavy burdens till they nearly touched the sea. The 
waves still followed each other mountains high : the wind blew 
with the same violence ; and as the stormy petrels flew over the 
billows, indicating by their presence that the gale would con- 
tmue, the unfortunate survivors looked at each other in silence 
and despair. 
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I know not whetlier all seamen feel as I do ; but I have wit- 
nessed so many miraculous escapes, so many sudden reverses, 
so much, beyond all hope and conception, achieved by a reliance 
ui)on Providence and your own exertions, that, under the most 
' critical circumstances, I never should despair. If struggling in 
the centre of the Atlantic, with no vessel in sight, no strength 
remaining, and sinking under the wave that boiled in my ear, 
as memory and life were departing, — still, as long as life did re- 
main, as long as recollection held her seat, I never should aban- 
don Hope,— -never believe that it is all over with me,— till I 
awoke in the next world, and found it confirmed. 

What would these men have valued their lives at in the 

morning ? Yet at noon a change took place : the weather 

evidently moderated fast ; and silence, that had reigned for so 

many hours, lost his empire, and the chances of being saved 

began to be calculated. A reef of rocks, many of them above 

water, over which the breakers still raged, lay between the 

wreck and the shore, and the certainty of being dashed to 

pieces precluded all attempts at reaching it, till the weather 

" became more moderate and the sea less agitated. But when 

might that be ?— and how long were they to resist the united ' 

attacks of hunger and fatigue ? 

The number of men still surviving was about seventy. 

' Many, exhausted and wounded, were nanging in a state of 

insensibility by the ropes with which they had secured them- 

' selves. That our hero was among those who remained need 

hardly be observed, or there would have been a close to this 

: eventful history. He was secured to the weather side of the 

•^ foremast-bitts, supported on the one side by the boatswain, and 

on the other by Price, the second-lieutenant, next to whom was 

.; the captain of the forecastle, one of the steadiest and best sea- 

jv men in the ship, who had been pressed out of a West Indiaman, 

r- in which he had served in the capacity of second mate. 

^ Our hero had often turned round with an intention to sx)eak 

iir to Price ; but observing that he sat crouched with his face upon 

yf' his hands and knees, he waited until his messmate should 

vr.^ raise his head up, imagining that he was occupied in secret 

}.<■■ prayer. Finding that he still continued in the same position, 

nj*; hSeymour called to him several times. Not receiving any answer, 

[iP he extended his arm and shook Price by the collar, fearing that 

j: <- he had swooned from cold and fatigue. 

\yi> Price slowly raised his head, and looking at Seymour, an- 

swered not. His vacant stare and wild eye proclaimed at once 
Ijj i that reason had departed. Still, as it afterwards appeared, his 
^< ruling passion remained; and, from that incomprehensible 
J^ I quality of our structure, which proves that the mind of man is 
"ie' more tearfully and wonderfully made than the body, the de- 



J^gi: sertion of one sense was followed by the return of another, 
ij fii His memori/ was perfect, now that his reason was gone. Sur- 
^s^ veying the scene around hinj, he began with all the theatiical 
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action whioh the ropes that secured him would permit, to qnots 
his favourite author :— 

** ' Blotr winds, and eraek jour eheeks — ^rage—blow, 
Tott cataracts and hurricanoes, spout — ' 

" 'Poor Tom's a-eold ' "—then, shuddering, he eoyered up his 
face, and resumed his former position. 

'* Is this a time for spouting profane plays, Mr. Price ?" said 
the fanatical hoatswam, who was not aware of the poor man's 
insanity. " Hold your peace, and call not ludgment on om- 
heads, and I prophesy that we shall be saved. ' The waves of 
the sea are miehty, and rage horribly ; but yet the Lord who 
dwelleth on high is mightier.' " 

Silence ensued, which, after a few minutes, was interrapted 

by Seymour lamenting over the fate of Captain M and the 

rest of the crew who had perished. 

" Well, they are in heaven before this, I hope f* observed 
Itobinson, the captain of the forecastle. 

" ' Many are called, but few chosen,' " rejoined the boatswain, 
who appeared, by the flashing of his eye, to be in a state of 
8tronfi[ excitement. ** No more in heaven than yon would be^ if 
the Almightv was pleased to cut you off in his wrath." 

" Where then, Mr. Hardsett ?" inqxiired £obinson« ** Sorely 
not in " 

"I know— I know"— cried Price, who ag^ain lifted up bis 
head, and, with a vacant laugh, commenced singings 

«* Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring Ms knell ; 
Hark I now I hear them — ding-dong-beU." 

" For shame, Mr. Price !" interrupted the boatswain. 

" Ding-dong— ding-dong-bell."^ 

"Mr. rrice, what does the Scripture say? 'Judgments are 
prepared for scomers,' " continued the boatswain, with vehe- 
mence. 

Price had resumed his former attitude, and made no answer. 
As soon as the interruption of the lieutenant had ceased, Robin- 
son resumed his interrogatory to the boatswain : " Where then? 
— ^not in hell, I hope." 

"Ay," returned the latter, "in the fire that is never quenched, 
and for ever and ever.'* 

"I hope not," replied Robinson; "I may deserve punish- 
ment, and I know I do. I've been overhauling my log-book, 
while the sea here has been dashing over my bows, and washisff 
my figure-head; and there are some things I wish I oonld 
forget ;— they will rise up in judgment against me ; but surely 
not for ever ?" 

"You should have thought of that before, my good fellow. 
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I am sorry for you, — sorry for all those who have perished, for 
they were good seamen, and, in the worldly service, have done 
well. I was reflecting the other day whether, out of the whole 
navy, I should he able to muster one single ship's company in 
heaven." 

•* Well, Mr. Hardsett, it's my firm opinion, that when the 
hands are turned up for punishment in the next world, we shall 
be sarved out according to our desarts. Now, that's my belief ; 
and I shan't change it for yours, Mr. Hardsett, for I thinks mine 
the more comfortable of the two." 
** It wont do, Robinson, you must have faith." 
" So I have, iu God's mercy, boatswain." 
" That wont do. Yours is not the true faith." 
" Mayhap not, but I hope to ride it out with it nevertheless, 
for I have it well backed with hope ; and if I still drive " — said 
llobinsou, musing a short time — "why, I have charity as a 
sheet-anchor, to hring me up again. * It's long odds but our 
bodies will soon be knocked to shivers in those breakers, and we 
shall then know who's right, and who's wrong. I see small 
chance of our saving ourselves, unless indeed we could walk on 
the sea, and there was but one that ever did that." 

" Had the apostle had faith, he would not have sunk," re- 
joined the boatswain. 

" Have you then more faith than the apostle ?" 
" I have, thanks be to Jehovah, the true faith," cried the 
boatswain, raising his eyes and hands to heaven. 

"Then M;a/A; on shore,*' said the captain of the forecastle, 
looking him steadfastly in the face. 

Stimulated by the request, which appeared to put his courage 
as a man, and his faith as a Christian, to the test, and, at the 
moment, fanatic even to insanity, the boatswain rose, and cast- 
ing off the ropes which he had wound round his body, was about 
to comply with Robinson's reouest. 

A few moments more, and the raging sea would have received 
him, had not our hero, in conjunction with the captain of the 
forecastle, held him down with all his power. " We doubt not 
your faith, Mr. Hardsett," said Seymour, " but the time 
of miracles is past. It would be self-murder. He who raised 
the storm, will, in his own good time, save us, if he thinks 
lit." 

Price, who had listened to the conversation, and had watched 
the motions of the boatswain, who was casting off the lashings 
which had secured him, had, unperceived, done the same, and 
now jumped upon his legs, and collared the astonished boatswain, 
roanng out — 

" Zounds, show me what thou'lt do ! 
Woul't weep ? woult flght ? woul't fast? woul't tear thyself?" 

"Why, he's mad!" exclaimed the terrified boatswain, who 
was not far off the point himself. 

T 
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"Mad!" resumed Price. 

" Not a soul 
Bat felt a ferer of the mad, and play'd 
fiome tricks of desperation. 

The king's son Ferdlnsnd, 
With hair upstarting (then like reeds, not hidr), 
Was the first man that leaped ; cried. Hell is empty. 
And all the devils are here !" 

As the maniac finished the last words, before they could be 
aware of his intention, he made a spring from the deck over the 
bulwark, and disappeared under the wave. The boatswain, who 
had been diverted from his fanatical attempt by the unexpected 
attack of Price, more than by the remonstrances of his cx)m- 
panions, resumed his position, folding his arms, and casting' his 
eyes to heaven. The captain of the forecastle was silent, and so 
was our hero — the thoughts of the two were upon the same sub- 
ject — eternity. 

Eternity ! — the only theme that confuses, humbles, and alarms 
the proud intellect of man. What is it ? The human mind can 
grasp any defined space, any defined time, however vast ; but 
this IS beyond time, and too great for the limited conception of 
man. It had no beginning, and can have no end. It cannot be 
multiplied, it cannot be divided, it cannot be added unto— ;you 
may attempt to subtract from it, but it is useless. Take millions 
and millions of years from it, take all the time that can enter 
into the compass of your imagination, it is still whole and 
undiminished as before — all calculation is lost. Think on—the 
brain becomes heated, and oppressed with a sensation of weight 
too powerful for it to bear ; reason totters in her seat, and you 
rise with the conviction of the impossibility of the creature at- 
tempting to fathom the Creator — ^humiliated with the sense of 
your own nothingness, and impressed with the tremendous 
maiesty of the Deity. 

Time is Man— Eternity is God ! 



CHAPTER LV. 

Thon art perfect, then, that onr ship hath touched npon the deserts of 
Bohemia. 
Ay, my lord, and fear we have landed in ill time. — Winter'a TTale. 

About midnight the moon burst through the clouds, which 
gradually rolled away to the western horizon, as if they had 
been furled by some invisible spirits in the air. The wind, after 
several feeble gusts, like the last breathings of some expiring 
creature unwilling: to loosen the ** silver cord," subsided to a 
oalm. It then shifted round to the eastward. The wayes re- 
laxed in their force until they did little more than play upw 



I 
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the side of the wreck, so lately the object of their fury. The 
dark shadows of the rocks were no longer relieved by the white 
foam of the surf, which had raged among them with such vio- 
lence. Before morning all was calm, and the survivors, as they 
shrunk and shivered in their wet garments, encouraged each 
other with the prospect of a speedy termination to their suffer- 
ings on the re-apnearance of daylight. The sun rose in splen- 
dour, and seemea, as he darted his searching rays through 
the cloudless expanse, to exclaim in his pride, "Behold 
how I bring light and heat, joy and salvation, to you, late 
despairing creatures I" The rocks of the reef above water, 
which had previously been a source of horror, and had been 
contemplated as the sure engines of their destruction, were now 
joyfully reckoned as so many resting spots for those who were 
about to attempt to reach the land. 

The most daring and expert swimmers launched themselves 
into the water, and made tor the nearest cluster of rocks, with 
difficulty gaining a footing on them, after clinging by the dark 
and slippery sea- weed which covered their tops, like shaggy 
hair on the heads of so many emerging giants. The waving of 
the hands of the party who had succeeded in gaining the rocks, 
encouraged a second to follow; while others, who could not 
swim, were busily employed in searching for the means of sup- 
porting themselves in the water, and floating themselves on 
shore. Self, that had predominated, now lost its ground. Those 
who had allowed their shipmates to perish in attempting to gain 
the same place of security as themselves, without an effort in 
their favour, or one sigh for their unlucky fate, now that hope 
was revived fdmost to a certainty of deliverance, showed as 
much interest in the preservation of others lying in a state of 
exhaustion, as they did for their own. The remaiaing officers 
recovered their authority, which had been disregarded, and the 
shattered fragments of the Aspasia reassumed its rights of dis- 
cipline and obedience to the last. In a few hours, sick, disabled, 
and wounded were all safely landed, and the raft which had 
been constructed returned to the wreck, to bring on shore what- 
ever might be useful. 

Our hero, who was the only officer who had been saved, with 
the exception of the boatswain, had taken upon himself the 
oommana, and occupied himself with the arrangements neces- 
sary for the shelter and sustenance of his men. A range of 
barren hills, abruptly risinff from the iron-bound coast, covered 
with large fragments and aetached pieces of rock, without any 
symptom of cultivation, or any domesticated animal in sight 
which might imply that human aid was not far distant, met the 
eye of Seymour, as he directed it to every point, in hopes of 
succour for his wounded and exhausted companions. One of 
the men, whom he had sent to reconnoitre, returned in a few 
minutes, stating, that behind a jutting rock, which he pointed 
to with his finger, not two hundred yards distant, he had dis- 
covered a hut, or what in Ireland is termed a shealing, and that 
t2 
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there appeared to be a bridle road from it leading over the moun- 
tain. To this shelter our hero determined to remove liis dis- 
abled men, and» in company] with the boatswain and the man 
who had returned with the intelligence, set off to examine the 
spot. Passing the rock, he perceived that the hut, which bore 
every sign, from its smokeless chimney and air of negligence and 
decay, to have been some time deserted, stood upon a piece of 
ground, about an acre in extent, which had once been cultivated, 
but was now luxuriant with a spontaneous crop of weeds and 
thistles. He approached the entrance, and as the rude door 
creaked upon its hinges when he threw it open, was saluted by 
a faint voice, which cried, " Qui va Id ?*' 

** Why, there's Irishmen inside," observed the sailor. 

"Frenchmen rather, I should imagine," replied our hero, as 
he entered and discovered seven or eight of the unfortunate 
survivors of the French line-of-battle ship, who had crawl^ 
there, bruised, cut, and apparently in the last state of exhaustion. 

" Bon Jour, camarade," said one of them, with difficulty raid- 
ing himself on his elbow — ** As-tu d* eau-de-vie ?" 

*' I am afraid not," replied Seymour, looking with compassion 
on the group, all of which had their eyes directed towards him, 
although, from their wounds and bruises, they were not able to 
turn their bodies. " We are shipwrecked as well as you." 

** What ! did you belong to that cursed frigate?" 

*• We did," replied Seymour, "and there are but few of us 
alive to tell the tale." 

" Vive la France .'" cried the Frenchman ; " piiisqu'elle n*a 
pas echappee.—je naiplus des regrets.** 

** Viva, viva !" repeated the rest of the French party, in faint 
accents. 

" Et moit je meitrs content!** murmured one, who, in a few 
seconds afterwards, expired. 

" Are you the only survivors?" demanded Seymour. 

"All that are left," replied the spokesman of the party, " out 
of eisrht hundred and fifty men — Sacristie — as-tu d^ eau-de-vie V* 

" I hardly know what we have — something has been saved 
from the wreck," replied Seymour, " and shall cheerfully be 
shared with you, with all the assistance we can afford. We 
were enemies, but we are now brothers in affliction. I must 
quit you to bring up our wounded men ; there is sufficient room, 
1 perceive, for all of us. Adieu, pour le moment .'" 

** Savez-vous que c*est un brave gargon ce lieutenant-Id ?*' 
observed the Frenchman to his companions, as Seymour and his 
party quitted the hut. 

Seymour returned to the beach, and, collecting his men, 
found the survivors to consist of forty-four seamen and marines, 
the boatswain, and himself. Of these fifteen were helpless, from 
wounds and fractured limbs. The articles which had been col- 
lected were a varietv of spars and fragments of wood, some of 
the small sails whicn had been triced up in the rigging, one or 
two casks of beef and pork, and a puncheon of mm, which had 
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miraculously steered its course between the breakers, and had 
been landed without injury. The sails, which had been spread 
out to dry, were first carried up to form a bed for the sick and 
wounded, who, in the space of an hour, were all made as com- 
fortable as circumstances would admit, a general bed havings 
been made on the floor of the hut, upon which they and the 
wounded Frenchmen shared the sails between them. The spars 
and fragments were then brought up, and a fire made in the 
long deserted hearth, while another was lighted outside for the 
men to dry their clothes. The cask of rum was rolled up to the 
door, and a portion, mixed with the water from a nil that 
trickled down the sides of the adjacent mountain, served out to 
the exhausted parties. The seamen, stripping off their clothes, 
and spreading them out to dry before the fire which had been 
made outside, collected into the hut to shield their naked bodies 
from the inclemency of the weather. 

The spirits, which had been supplied with caution to the sur- 
vivors of the French vessel, had been eagerly seized by the one 
who had first addressed our hero, and in half an hour he seemed 
to be quite revived. He rose, and after trying his limbs, by 
moving slowly to and fro, gradually recovered the entire use of 
them — and by the time that the circulation of his blood had 
been thoroughly restored by a second dose of spirits, appeared 
to have little to complain of. He was a powerful, well- looking 
man, with a large head, covered with a profusion of shaggy hair. 
Seymour looked at him earnestly, and thought he could not well 
be mistaken, long as it was since they had been in company. 

" Excuse me-7-Dut I think we once met at Cherbourg. Is not 
yon name Debriseau ?" 

" Sacristie !** replied the Frenchman, seizing himself by the 
hair, **je suis connu ! And who are you r" 

" Oh !" now I'm sure it's you," replied Seymour, laughing — 
" that's your old trick— do you not recollect the boy that Cap- 
tain M*Elvina took off the wreck ?" 

** Ah mon am^— Seymour, I believe — ^midshipman, I believe," 
cried Debriseau. " ±!8t'Ce done vous f Maist mon Dieu, que 
c'est drole" (again pulling his hair as he grinded his teeth), 
" un diable de rencontre .'" 

" And how is it that you have been on board of a French 
man-of-war?" 

" How ! oh, I was unlucky after M'Elvina went away, and I 
thought, on reflection, notwithstanding his arguments, that it 
was a dishonest sort of concern. Being pretty well acquainted 
with the coasts, I shipped on board as pilot." 

" But, Debriseau, are you not a native of Guernsey, which is 
part of the British dominions ?" 

•* Bah ! it's all one, mon ami ; we islanders are like the bat 
in the fable — beast or bird, as it suits us — we belong to either 
country. For my own part, I have a strong national affection 
for both. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the 
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boatswain, who had remained outside, in charj^ of the Cask of 
rum, upon which he had seated himself, occupied with his 
Bible. ** Here's assistance comings, Mr. Seymour. There's at 
least twenty or thirty men descending the hiU.*' 

" Hurrah for old Ireland ! they are the boys that will look 
after a friend in distress," shouted Conolly, one of the seamen, 
who thus eulogised his own countrymen, as he hung naked over 
the fixe. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

With dauntless hardihood 
And brandish'd blade ru^h on him. 
And shed the lascious liquor on the ground, 

* * * though he and his cursed crew 
Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high. 

The information received from Mr. Hardsett induced our hero 
to break off his conversation with Debriseau, and he immedi- 
ately quitted the hut. A party of men, wild in their appear- 
ance and demeanour, were bounding down through the rocks, 
flourishing their bludgeons over their heads, with loud shouts. 
They soon arrived within a few yards of the shealing, and, to 
the astonishment of Seymour and the boatswain, who, with a 
dozen more, had resumed their clothes, seemed to eye them with 
hostile, rather than with friendly glances. Their intentions 
were, however, soon manifested by their pouncing upon the 
habiliments of the seamen which were spread out to dry, hold- 
ing them rolled up under one arm, while they flourished their 
shillelahs in defiance with the other. 

" Avast there, my lads f cried the boatswain ; " why are you 
meddling with those clothes ?" 

A shout, with confused answers in Irish, was the incompre- 
hensible reply. 

" Conolly," cried Seymour, "you can speak to them. Ask 
them what they mean ? ' 

Conolly addressed them in Irish, when an exchange of a few 
sentences took place. 

** Bloody end to the rapparees !" said Conolly, tumin? to our 
hero. " it's helning themselves they're a'ter, instead of helping 
us. They say all that comes on shore from a wreck is their own 
by right, and that they'll have it. They asked me what was 
in the cask, and I told them it was the cratur, sure enough, and 
they say that they must have it, and everything else, and that 
if ^e don't give it up peaceably, they'll take the lives of us." 

Seymour, who was aware that the surrender of the means of 
intoxication would probably lead to worse results, turned to 
his men, who had assembled outside of the hut, and had armed 
themselves with spars and fragments of the wreck on the first 
appearance of hostility, and directed Ihem to roll the cask of 
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pum into the hut, and prepare to act on the defensive. The 
English seamen, indignant at such violation of the laws of 
hospitality, and at the loss of their clothes, immediately com- 
plied with his instructions, and, with their hlood boiling, were 
with difficulty restrained from commencing the attack. 

A shaggy-neaded monster, apparently the leader of the hostile 
party, again addressed ConoUy in his own language. 

•* It's to know whether yell give up the cask quietly, or have 
a fight for it. The devil a pair of trousers will they give back, 
not even my own, though 1 m an Irishman, and a Galway man 

to boot. By J^ s, Mr. Seymour, it's to be hoped ye'll not 

give up the cratur without a bit of a row." 

'• No," replied Seymour. " Tell them that they shall not have 
it, and that they shall be punished for the theft they have 
already committed." 

** You're to come and take it," roared ConoUy, in Irish, to 
the opposing party. 

"Now, my lads," cried Seymour, " you must fight hard for 
it — they will. show little mercy, if they ^ain the day." 

The boatswain returned his Bible to his breast, and, seizing 
the mast of the frigate's jolly-boat, which had been thrown up 
with the other spars, poised it with both hands on a level with 
his head, so as to use the foot of it as a battering ram, and 
stalked before his men. 

The Irish closed with loud yells, and the affray commenced 
with a desperation seldom to be witnessed. Many were the 
wounds given and received, and several of either party were 
levelled in the dust. The numbers were about even ; but the 
weapons of the Irish were of a better description, each man 
beinff pirovided with his own shillelah of hard wood, which he 
had been accustomed to wield. But the boatswain did great 
execution, as he launched forward his mast, and prostrated an 
Irishman every time, with his cool and well-directed aim. 
After a few minutes' contention, the Englishmen were beaten 
back to the shealing, where they rallied, and continued to sttuid 
at bay. Seymour, anxious at all events that the Irish should 
not oDtain the liquor, directed Eobinson, the captain of the fore- 
castle, to go into the hut, take the bung out of the cask, and 
start the contents. This order was obeyed, while the contest 
was continued outside, till M*Dermot, the leader of the Irish, 
called off his men, that they might recover their breath for a 
renewal of the attack. 

" If it's the liquor you want," cried Conolly to them, by the 
direction of Seymour, ** you must be quick about it. There it's 
all running away through the doors of the shealing." 

This announcement had, however, the contrary effect to that 
whicli Seymour intended it should produce. Enraged at the 
loss of the spirits, and hoping to gain possession of the cask 
before it was all out, the Irish returned with renewed violence 
to the assault, and drove the English to the * other side of the 
shealing, obtaining possession of the door, which they burst into 
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to secure their prey. About eight or ten had entered, and had 
seized upon the cask, which was not more than half emptied, 
when the liquor, which had run out under the door of the hut, 
communicated, in its course, with the iire that had been kindled 
outside. With the rapidity of lightning the flame ran np the 
stream that continued to flow, igniting the whole of the spirits 
in the cask, which blew up with a tremendous explosion, dart- 
ing the flery liquid over the whole interior, and communicating 
the flame to the thatch, and every part of the buildin^^, whieh 
was instantaneously in ardent combustion. The shrieks of the 
poor disabled wretches, stretched on the sails, to which the fire 
had communicated, and who were now lying, in a molten sea of 
flame like that described in Pandemonium by Milton — the yells 
of the Irish inside of the hut, vainly attempting to regain the 
door, as they writhed in their flaming apparel, which, like the 
shirt of Nessus, ate into their flesh — the ouming thatch which 
had been precipitated in the air, and now descended in flery 
flakes upon the parties outside, who stood aghast at the dreadfiu 
and unexpected catastrophe, — the volumes of black and saffi>- 
eating smoke which poured out from every quarter, formed a 
scene of horror to which no pen can do adeauate justice. Bat 
all was soon over. The shrieks and yells haa yielded to suffoca- 
tion, and the flames, in their fury, had devoured every thing 
with such rapidity, that they subsided for the want of farther 
aliment. In a few minutes, nothing remained but the smoking 
walls, and the blackened corpses which they encircled. 

Ill-fated wretches ! ye had escaped the lightninij^'s blast — ^re 
had been rescued from the swallowing wave — and little thought 
that you would encounter an enemy more cruel still — ^yoor fel- 
low-creature — man. 

The flrst emotions of Seymour and his party, as soon as tiiey 
had recovered from the horror which had been excited by the 
catastrophe, were those of pity and commiseration ; bat their 
reign was short — 

*' Bevenge impatieiit roee, 
And threw his blood-stain'cl sword in thunder down." 

The smoking ruins formed the altar at which he received their 
vows, and stimulated them to the saoriflce of further victims. 
Nor did he fail to inspire the breasts of the other party, indig- 
nant at the loss of their companions, and disappointed at tbe 
destruction of what they so ardently coveted. 

Debriseau, who had played no idle game in the previous skir- 
mish, was the first who rushed to the attack. Crying out, with 
all the theatrical air of a Frenchman, which never deserts him, 
even in the agony of grief, " Mes braves compagnons, vous serez 
venges !" he new at M*Dermot, the leader of the Irish savages. 

A brand of half-consumed wood, with which he aimed at 
M'Dermot's head, broke across the bludgeon which was raised 
to ward the blow. Debriseau closed ; and, clasping his arms 
round his neck, toro him with his strong teeth with the power 
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• and ferocity of a tiger, and they rolled together in the dust, 
i covered with the hlood which poured in streams, and struggling 
for mastery and life. An American, one of the Aspasia*s crew, 
; now closed in the same way with another of the Irish despera- 
does, and as they fell together, twirling the side-locks on the 
temples of his antagonist round his fingers to obtain a fulcrum 
t to his lever, he inserted his thumbs into the sockets of his eves, 
I. forced out the balls of vision, and left him in agony and in 
^ darkness. 

•* The sword of the Lord !" roared the boatswain, as he frac- 

j tured the skull of a third with the mast of the boat, which, with 

] herculean force, he now whirled round his head. 

I *• Fight, Aspasias, you fight for your lives," cried Seymour, 

who was everywhere in advance, darting the still burning end 

[ of the large spar into the faces of his antagonists, who recoiled 

( with sufibcation and pain. It was, indeed, a struggle for life ; 

the rage of each had mounted to delirium. The English sailors, 

stimulated by the passions of the moment, felt neitner pain or 

fatigue from their previous sufferings. The want of weapons 

had been supplied by their clasp knives, to which the Irish had 

also resorted, and deadly wounas were given and received. 

M'Dermot, the Irish leader, had just gained the mastery of 
Debriseau, bestriding his body and strangling him, with his 
fingers so fixed in his throat that they seemed deeply to have 
entered into the fiesh. The Guernsey man was black in the 
face, and his eyes starting from their sockets: in a few minutes 
he would have been no more, when the mast in the hands of the 
boatswain descended upon the Irishman's head, and dashed out 
his brains. At the same moment, one of the Irishmen darted 
his knife into the side of Seymour, who feU, streaming with his 
own blood. The fate of their officer, which excited the attention 
of the seamen, and the fall of M*Dermot on the opposite side, to 
whose assistance the Irish immediately hastened, added to the 
suspension of their nowers from want of breath, produced a tem- 
porary cessation of nostilities. Dragging away their killed and 
wounded, the panting antagonists retreated to the distance of a 
few yards from each other, tired, but not satisfied with their 
revenge, and fully intending to resume the strife as soon as they 
had recovered the power. But a very few seconds had elapsecf, 
when they were interrupted by a third party ; and the clattering 
of horses' hoofs was immediately followed by the appearance of 
a female on horseback, who, galloping past the Irishmen, reined 
up her steed, throwing him on his haunches, in his full career, 
in the space between the late contending parties. 

" 'Tis the daughter of the House !" exclaimed the Irishmen, 
in consternation. 

There wanted no such contrast as the scene described to add 
lustre to her beauty, or to enhance her charms. Fair as the 
snow-drift, her cheeks mantling with the roseate blush of exer- 
cise and animation — her glossy hair, partly uncurled, and stUl 
played witii by the amorous breeze, hanging in long ringlets 
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down her neck— her eye, whioli alternately beamed with pity or 
flashed with indignation, as it was directed to one side or tho 
other— her symmetry of form, which the close riding dress dis- 
played — her graceful movements, as she occasionally restrained 
ner grey palfrey, who fretted to resume his speed, all combined 
with her sudden and unexpected appearance to induce the boat- 
swain and his'men to consider her as superhuman. 

** She's an angel of light !** muttered the boatswain to himself. 

She turned to the Irish, and, in an energetic tone, addressed 
them in their own dialect. What she had said was unknown to 
the English party, but the effect which her language produced 
was immediate. Their weapons were thrown aside, and they 
hung down their heads in confusion. They made an attempt to 
walk away, but a few words from her induced them to remain. 

The fair equestrian was now joined by two more, whose pace 
had not been so rapid ; and the boatswain, who had been con- 
templating her with astonishment, as she was addressing the 
Irisn, now that she was about to turn towards him, recollected 
that some of his men were not exactly in a costume to meet a 
lady's eye. He raised his call to his mouth, and, with a sono- 
rous whistle, cried out, ** All you without trousers behind sheal- 
ing, hoy l" an order immediately obeyed by the men who had 
been deprived of their habiliments. 

Conolly, who had understood the conversation which had 
taken place, called out, in Irish, at the same time as he walked 
round behind the walls, "I think ye'll be after giving us our 
duds now, ye dirty spalpeens, so bring 'um wid you quick;" a 
request which was immediately complied with, the clothes hems 
collected by two of the Irish, and taken to the men who haa 
retired behind the walls of the shealing. 

Mr. Hardsett was not long in replying to her interro^rations, 
and in giving her an outline of the tragical events which had 
occurred, while the ladies, trembling with pity and emotion, 
listened to the painful narrative. 

" Are you the only officer then of the frigate that is left V 

" No, madam," replied the boatswain, ** the third-lieutenant 
is here, but there he lies, poor fellow, desperately wounded by 
these men, from whom we expected to have had relief." 

" What was the name of your frigate ?" 

"The Aspasia, Captain M ." 

" heaven !" cried the girl, catching at the collar of the boat- 
swain's coat in her trepidation. 

" And the wounded officer's name ?" 

"Seymour." ^ 

A cry of anguish and horror escaped from all the narty as the 
beautiful interrogatress tottered in her seat, and then fell off 
into the arms of the boatswain. 

In a few seconds, recovering herself, she regained her feet. 
"Quick, quick — ^lead me to him." 

Supported by Hardsett, she tottered to the spot where Seymour 
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lay, with his eyes closed, faint and exhausted with loss of hlood, 
attended by Robinson and Debriseau. 

She knelt down by his side, and taking: his hand, which she 
pressed between her own, called him by his name. 

Seymour started at the sound of the voice, opened his eyes, 
and in the beauteous form which was reclining over him, beneld 
his dear, dear Emily. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Ah me t what perils do environ 

The man tbat meddles with cold iron t 

What plaguy mischief^ and mishaps 

To dog him still with after-claps, Hudihrcu. 

The melancholy loss of lives which we have detailed, occurred 

upon a reef of rocks close to Cape , on the coast of Galway, 

and not four miles from the castle and property held by Mr. 
Rainscourt, The intelligence had been communicated to 
M*Elvina by some of his tenants, early in the morning of the 
day on which the survivors had gained the shore. The western 
gales^weeping the Atlantic, and blowing with such fury on the 
coast, would not permit any vegetation or culture so near the 
beach ; but when once past the range of hills which exposed 
their rugged sides as barriers to the blast, the land was of good 
quality, and thickly tenanted. The people. were barbarous to 
an excess, and, as they had stated, claimed a traditionary right 
to whatever property might be thrown up from the numerous 
wrecks whicn took place upon the dangerous and iron-bound 
coast. This will account for the tragical events of the day. 

"When M*Elvina was informed of vessels having been stranded, 
he immediately went up to the castle to procure the means of 
assistance, which were always held there in readiness, and as 
many of Rainscourt' s people as could be collected. This, how- 
ever, required some httle delay ; and Emily, shocked at the 
imperfect intelligence which had been conveyed to her, deter- 
mined to ride down immediately, in company with Mrs. 
M'Elvina, and a young friend who was staying with her during 
her father's absence. On their arrival at the sea-range of 
hills, the explosion of the shealing, and subsequent conflict 
between the parties, met their eyes. Emily's fears, and know- 
ledge of the Irish peasantry, immediately suggested the cause, 
ana, aware of her influence with the Rainscourt tenants, she 
made all the haste that the roads would permit to arrive at the 
spot, galloping down the hill, in so bold and dexterous a style, 
tnat her companions neither could nor would have darecl to 
keep pace with her. How fortunate was her arrival need hardly 
be observed, as in all probability the English seamen would* 
eventually have b^en sacriflced to the cupidity and resentment 
ofthenatiyes. 
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" William, do you know me?" whispered Emily, as the tears 
ran down her cheeks, and her countenance betrayed the anguish 
of her mind. 

Seymour pressed the small white hand that trembled in his 
own, and a faint smile illuminated his features ; but the excite- 
ment at the Appearance of Epaily was too great— the blood 
again gushed from his wound, his eyes closed, and his head fell 
on his shoulder, as he swooned from the loss of blood. 

" Oh, God, preserve him !" cried Emily, clasping her hands, 
and raising her eyes to Heaven, and then sinking down in 
mental and fervent prayer. 

*• My dear M*Elvina, I am so glad that you have come at 
last," said Susan, bursting into tears. " Look at whose side 
Emily is kneeling,— -*tis William Seymour, dying." 

"Seymour!" cried M*Elvina, who had but that moment ar- 
rived ; but aware of the importance of prompt assistance, he 
called for the basket containing the restoratives, and gently 
removing Emily, he took her situation by the side of our 
wounded hero. 

To strip off his clothes, examine the wound, bandage it, so as 
to prevent a further loss of blood, and pour down his throat 
some diluted wine, was the work of a few minutes. Seymoor, 
who had only fainted, reopened his eyes, and soon showed the 
good effects of M*Elvina's presence of mind. ^ 

" M'Elvina,— is it not ?— Did not I see Emily?" 

" Yes, you did, my dear fellow ; but keep quiet. I do not 
think your wound is dangerous." 

" I am better now, M*Elvina— much better; but I must see 
Emily." 

M'Elvina thought it advisable to accede to his wish, and re- 
turned to his wife, who was supporting the fainting girl. A 
glass of water, the assurance that Seymour would do well, if 
not too much agitated, and a promise exacted from her to say 
but little, was followed by an interview which had a reviving 
effect upon both. 

Medical practitioners, who dive into the inmost recesses of the 
human frame in pursuit of knowledge, and who search through 
the mineral and vegetable kingdom for relief, when will you 
produce a balm so healing, a specific so powerful, an elixir so 
instantaneous or restorative, as — joy ? 

M'Elvina was in the meantime occupied in preparations for 
removiiig the wounded, and portioning out food and necessaries 
to the rest of the party. When he beheld the sad relics in ^e 
shealing, and heard from the boatswain the tragical events of 
the day, his indignation was beyond bounds. Seven French- 
men, fifteen Engushmen, and eight Irishmen, had been burnt 
alive ; three Englishmen and five Irishmen had been killed ia. 
the aflfray ; making, independently of many severely wounded^ 
a total of thirty-eight who had perished, on this disastrous 
morning.^ 

The Irish who had attacked them were all tenants of the 
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property belonging^ either to him or Rainsconrt — an immediate 
notice to (luit was given to them on the spot, and the dreadful 
word, emigration, thundered in their ears. This brought them 
on their knees, with such crying and beseeching, such uncouth 
and ridiculous gestures, as almost to create a laugh among the 
English seamen who were witnesses to the scene. 

" Well, if them an't funny beggars, 1*11 be blowed," cried one 
of the English seamen. 

** Just the way wid 'em" observed ConoUy, " all honey or all 
vinegar — there's never a good turn they wont do ye now. If 
it had not been for the ' cratur,' there wouldn't have been this 
blow-up." 

But to continue. The bodies of the dead in the shealing were 
consigned to the earth as they lay, the four walls composing a 
mausoleum where animosity was buried. The corpses ot M*Der- 
mot, and the Irish who had been killed in the conflict, were 
removed by their friends, that they might be waked. By the 
direction of M*Elvina, the wounded English were carried up by 
their former antagonists to the small town at the foot of the 
castle, where surgical assistance was to be obtained. Seymour 
was placed on a sort of bier that had been constructed for him 
— Emily and her companions riding by his side ; and the caval- 
cade wound up the hill, the rear brought up by Mr. Hardsett 
and the remainder of the English crew. In two hours all were 
at their respective destinations ; and Seymour, who had been 
examined by the surgeon upon his arrival at the castle, and 
whose wound had been pronounced by no means dangerous, 
was in bed and fast asleep, Susan and Emily watching by 
his side. 

Debriseau, who had recognised his quondam friend M*Elvina, 
and perceived by his appearance, and the respect that was shown 
to him, that he had been more fortunate in his career, since they 
2iad parted, than he had himself, from a proud feeling of the 
moment, did not make himself known. That M*Elvina, who 
had no idea of meeting him in such a quarter, should not, in 
the hurry of the scene, distinguish his former associate, covered 
as he was with dust and bloodi, and having the appearance more 
of a New Zealand warrior than of any other living being, was 
not surprising— and Debriseau joined the English party in the 
rear of the cavalcade, and remained with them at the town, 
while M*Elvina and the rest of the cortege continued their route 
to the castle, with the wounded Seymour. 

As soon as our hero's wound had been dressed, and the favour- 
able opinion of the surgeon had been pronounced, M*Elvina 
rode down to the town, to make arrangements for the board and 
lodging of the English seamen. It was then that he was asked 
by Air. Hardsett, what was to be done with the Frenchman 
who had been saved. 

** Where is he ?" demanded M*Elvina. 

Pebriseau was summoned to the magistrate, and having 
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cleaned himself of the dnst and goTe, was immediately re- 
oo^nised. 

" Debrisean V exclaimed M'ElYina, with astonishment, and 
a look of displeasure. 

" Even so, Captain M*Elvina," replied Debrisean, haughtily ; 
'* yon do not seem very well pleased at meeting an old acquaint- 
ance." 

" Captain Debrisean, will yon do me the favour to step on one 
side with me. I will * be honest,' with yon," continued M'Elvina 
to the Guernseyman, when they were out of hearing of the boat- 
swain and the rest ; " and confess that, although I wish you welL 
I was not pleased at meeting with you here. You addressed 
me as Captain M*Elvina— that title has long been dropped. I 
did once confide to you the secret of my former life, and will 
own, what I little imagined at the time, that I have in con- 
sequence put it into your power to do me serious injury. You 
must now listen to me, while I give you a sketch of my memoirs, 
from the time that we parted at Cherbourg." 

M*Elvina then entered into a short history of what the reader 
is acquainted with. — "Judge, then, Debrisean," pursued he, 
"if, alter what has passed, I could * honestly* say that I was glad 
to see yoM— who not only, by your presence, reminded me or my 
former irregularities, but had the means, if you thought proper, 
of acouaintmg my friends and acquaintances with what I wish 
I could forget myself." 

" Captain— I beg your pardon— Mr. M'Elvina," reph'ed De- 
brisean with dignity, " I will be as honest as you. I am here 
without a sous, and without a shirt, and when I leave this, I 
know not where to lay my hand upon either ; but rather than 
betray a confidence reposed in me, rather than injure one who 
always was my friend, or, what is still more unworthy, attempt 
to work upon your fears to my own advantage, I would suffer 
death, nay, more — Sacristie — I would sooner turn custom-house 
officer. Jn 0, no, M*Elvina — Je suis Francais, mot — bah, I mean 
I am a true Englishman. Never mind what I am— all countries 
are alike, if a man's heart is in the right place. I sincerely wish 
you joy of your good fortune, and know nobody that m my 
opinion deserves it more. I shall go to prison with some resig- 
nation, now that I know you have been so fortunate ; and do 
me not the injustice to imagine, that you will ever be troubled 
by either seeing or hearing from me." 

" I waited for this answer, Debrisean : had you made any 
other, I would have run the risk and defied you; nothing would 
have induced me to have offered to bribe your silence. But I 
rejoice in your honest and manly conduct — * Honesty is the best 
policy,' Debrisean. I can now offer, and you can accept, with- 
out blushing on either side, that assistance which I have both 
the power and will to grant. There is no occasion for your 
going to prison. I make the returns as magistrate, and, as you 
axe an English subject, will be answerable for the omission. 
We are too far from the world here to have any questions asked. 
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And now let me know how I can be of any service to you, for my 
purse and interest you may command." 

" Well, then, to tell you the truth, I am fit ffer nothing on 
shore, I must have another vessel, if I can get one." 

" Not a smuggling vessel, I hope," replied M'Elvina, gravely. 

" I should prefer it certainly. Why, there's no harm in 
smuggling, if 1 recollect your arguments right," replied Debri- 
seau, smiling. " Do you remember the night that you convinced 
me ?" 

" I do, very well," said M*Elvina ; " but I have re- considered 
the subject, and I have one little remark to make, which 
will upset the whole theory ; which is, that other people acting 
wrong cannot be urged as an excuse for our own conduct. If 
it were, the world would soon be left without virtue or honesty. 
You may think me scrupulous ; but I am sincere. Cannot you 
hit upon something els6 ?" 

" Why, I should have no objection to command a fine 
merchant vessel, if I could obtain such a thing." 

"That you shall," replied M*Elvina ; "and to make sure of 
it, and render you more independent, you shall be part-owner. 
Consider it as une affaire arrangee. And now allow me to 
offer you the means of improving your personal appearance — I 
presume the leathern bag is empty." 

" Bah! a long while ago. After I had lost my vessel, I made 
up to Mademoiselle Picardon ; I thought it would not be a bad 
speculation — but she never forg|ve me kicking that dirty puppy 
down stairs — ^little beast !" 

" Ah ! you forget some of my remarks," replied M*Elvina, 
laughing — " *Love me, love my dog.* Now oblige me by accept- 
ing this ; and, Debriseau (excuse me), there's a capital barber 
in this street. Au revoir, * * 



CHAPTER LYIII. 
Under his lordship's leave, all must be mine. 

MiDDLETOir. 

The first moments of leisure that M*Elvina could obtain from 
his duties, were employed in writing to the vicar, informing him 
of the reappearance ot Seymour, under such peculiar circum- 
stances ; and requesting his immediate presence, that our hero's 
[ claims to the property of Admiral de Couroy might be esta- 

blished. As before observed, Rainscourt was not at the castle, 
^ nor was he expected for some days, having accepted an 

^ invitation to join a shooting party some ndles distant. A letter 

^ was despatched to him by his daughter, detailing the circum- 

[ stances of the shipwreck, stating that the wounded officer was 
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in the castle, and that, in consequence, until his return, Mrs. 
M*Elvina would remain as her companion. 

Althougli the wound that Seymour had received had been 
pronounced hy the surgeon not to he of a dangerous tendency, 
still, he did not recover so rapidly as might have been expected 
from his youth and excellent constitution. The fact was, that 
all his love for Emily, who was constantly at his side, and could 
not conceal her regard for him, had returned with tenfold 
violence. The same honourable principle which had before 
decided him — that of not taking advantage of her prepossession 
in his favour, and permitting her to throw away herself and her 
large fortune upon one of unknown ])arentage and penniless 
condition.— militated against his passion, and caused such a 
tumult of contending feelings, as could not but affect a person 
in his weak state. A slow fever came on, which retarded the 
cure, and even threatened more serious consequences. 

Madame de Stael has truly observed, that love occupies the 
whole life of a woman. It is not therefore surprising that women 
should be more skilful in detecting the symptoms of it in others. 
Mrs. M'Elvina, with the usual penetration of her sex, disco- 
vered what was passing in the mind of Seymour, and commu- 
nicated her suspicions to her husband. As for some days the 
health of our hero rather declined than improved, M'Elvina 
determined to entrust him with the secret of his birth, which, 
by removing all diflGlculties, he imagined would produce a bene- 
ficial effect. But there was one point which M*Elvina couJd 
not conceal from our hero, which was, the melancholy fact of 
his father having, under an assumed name, fallen a sacri&ce 
to the offended laws of his country ; and the knowledge oi 
this had so serious an effect upon Seymour, as almost to 
neutralize the joy arising from the rest of the communication. 
The first question which he asked himself was, whether Emily 
would or ought to marry a man whose father had perished by 
so ignominious a death ; and, now that all other impediments to 
his making her an offer of his hand were removed, whether that 
circumstance alone would not be an insuperable bar to their 
union. Agitated by these conflicting doubts, Seymour passed a 
sleepless night, and on the ensuing morning his fever had alarm- 
ingly increased. This was observed by the surgeon, who stated 
that he could not account for it, except by supposing that there 
was something heavy on the mind of his patient, which, unless 
removed, would retard, if not prevent, recovery. 

Susan, who with her husband had imagined that the dis- 
closure which had taken place would have had a beneficial 
effect, hastened to the sick chamber, and soon persuaded our 
hero to make her a confidant of his doubts and fears. " There 
is but one who can satisfy you on that point, my dear William," 
replied she ; " for although I feel convinced that I can answer 
for her, it is not exactly a case of proxy— M*Elvina will be here 
directly, and then I will obtain nis permission to disclose the 
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whole to Emily, and you will have the answer from her own 
lips." 

In the course of the forenoon, Emily was made acquainted 
with the eventful history of our h^o's hirth and parentage — of 
her no longer heing an heiress — of his ardent love for her, and 
of the fears that he entertained upon the suhjeot. 

" I am only sorry for one thing," replied Emily, " that he did 
not ask me to marry him when I thought that I was an heiress 
— now, if I accept him, I am afraid it may he thought — oh, if 
you knew how I have loved him— how I have thought of him 
when far away," cried the sobbing girl, "you would not— no 
one would think me capable of interested motives. — I am so glad 
the property is his," continued Emily, looking and smiling 
through her tears. 

** Why, my dear Emily, ^jou begin to make' difficulties, w« 
shaU be worse than ever. There never was a more fortunate 
occurrence than this attachment between you and Seymour. It 
reconciles all difficulties, i>uts an end to all Chancery suits, and 
will shower ^enerid happiness, when some at least must have 
been made miserable. Come with me — William is very feverish 
this morning ; you only can do him ffood." 

Mrs. M'Elvina led the agitated girl into the sick chamber, and 
whispering to Seymour that Emily knew all, and that all was 
well, was so very imprudent as to allow her feelings to overcome 
her sense of chaperonism, and left them together. 

I am aware tnat I now have a fair opportunity of inserting 
a most interesting conversation, full of ohs and aA«, dears and 
sweetSt &c., which would be much relished by all misses of 
seventeen, or thereabouts ; but as I do not write novels for them, 
and the young couple have no secrets to which the reader is not 
already a party, I shaU leave them to imagine the explanation, 
with all its concomitiuit retrospections and anticipations, sof- 
tened with tears and sweetened with kisses ; and, as the plot 
now thickens, change the scene to the dressing-room of Rains- 
court, who had now just risen, at his usual hour, viz., between 
two and three in the afternoon. His French valet is in at- 
tendance shaving him, and dressing his hair, and communicating 
what little intelligence he has been enabled to collect for his 
master's amusement. 
" Monsieur has not seen the young officer who was wounded." 
" No ; I wonder why they brought him up here. What sort 
of a person is he?" 

** (Test unjoU gar gon, Monsieur, avec Vair bien distinguL — 
I carried in the water this morning when his wound was 
dressed, for I had the curiosity to see him — Cest un diahle de 
hlessure—ond the young officer has a very singular mark on 
his right shoulder, like — comment Vappelez^vousf — pied du 
corbeau" 

Rainscourt started imder the operation of the razor : he re- 
membered the mark of the grandchild, so minutely described by 
the yioai:. 
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" Pardon, Monsieur, ce n'est pas ma faute)'* said the yalet, 
applying a napkin to stanch the hlood which flowed from his 
master's cheek. 

*' It was not," replied Eainscourt, recovering himself; " I had 
a slight spasm." 

The operation was continued, and fortunately had just been 
finished when the valet resumed, — " JSt rap^elez-vous Monsieur 

le Vicaire de . II est arrivi hier au sotr, on a visit to Mr. 

M*Elvina." 

" The devil he is }" replied Bainscourt, springing from his 
chair, at the corroborating incident to his previous ground of 
alarm. 

The astonished countenance of the valet restored the master 
to his senses. " Bring me my coffee — I am nervous this morn- 
ing." 

But Eainscourt had not long to endure suspense. He had 
barely finished his toilet, when ne was informed that the vicar, 
M*Elvina, and some other gentlemen, were below, and wished to 
speak to him. Eainscourt, anxious to know the worst, de- 
scended to the library, where he found the parties before men- 
tioned, accompanied by Debriseau and a legal gentleman. We 
shall not enter into details. To the dismay of Eainscourt, the 
identity of our hero was established beyond all doubt, and he 
felt convinced that eventually he should be forced to surrender 
up the property. His indignation was chiefly levelled at M'EI- 
vina, whom he considered as the occasion of the whole, not onij' 
from having rescued our hero from the wreck, but because it 
was by his assertions, corroborated by Debriseau, that the chidn. 
of evidence was clearly substantiated. M'Elvina, who, from, 
long acquaintance, had a feeling towards Eainscourt which his 
conduct did not deserve, waited only for his acknowledgment of 
our hero's claim to communicate the circumstance of the attach- 
ment between the young people, which would have barred all 
further proceedings, and have settled it in an amicable arrange- 
ment. 

** Well, gentlemen," observed Eainscourt, "if you can satis- 
factorily prove in a court of justice all you have now stated* I 
shall of course bow to its decision ; but you must excuse me if» 
out of rcg:ard to my daughter, I resist, until the assertions can be 
substantiated on oath. You cannot expect otherwise." 

" We do not expect otherwise, Mr. Eainscourt," replied M*EI- 
vina, — ** but we think it will not be necessary that it should go 
into court." 

**Mr. M*Elvina," interrupted Eainscourt, angrily, — "I -wish 
no observations from you. After your intimacy with the f&mily* 
particularly with my daughter, who, by your means, will pro- 
bably forfeit all her prospects, I consider your conduct base and 
' treacherous. You'll excuse my ringing the bell for the servant 
to show you the door." 

M*Elvina turned pale with rage. " Then, sir, you shall liave 
no suggestions from me. Come, gentlemen, we will retire," -oaa" 
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tmjied M'Elvina, now determined that Rainscourt should be left 
in ignorance for the present ; and the parties quitted the room, 
little contemplating that such direful consequences would ensue 
from this trifling altercation. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

Waa there ever seen sucb yillany, 

So neatly plotted, and so well performed, 

Both held in band, and flatly both beguiled ? 

Jew of Malta. 

The feelings of Rainscourt were worked up to desperation and 
madness. As soon as the i)arty had quitted the room, he paced 
up and down, clenching his fists and throwing them in the air, 
as his blood boiled against M*Elvina, whom he considered as his 
mortal enemy. To send him a challenge, with the double view 
of removing him and his testimony, and at the same time of 
glutting his own revenge, was the idea that floated uppermost 
in his confused and heated brain. To surrender up the estates 
— to be liable for the personal property which he had squandered 
—to sink at once from affluence to absolute pauperism, if not to 
incarceration, — it was impossible. He continued his rapid move- 
inent to and fro, dividing his thoughts between revenge and 
suicide, when a tap at the door roused him from his gloomy 
reveries* It was the surgeon who attended Seymour ; he came 
to pay his respects, and make a report of his patient's health to 
Rainscourt, whom he had not seen since nis return to the 
castle. 

** Your most obedient, sir. I am sorry that my patient was 
not so well when I saw him this morning. I hope to find him 
better when I go iipstairs.** 

" Oh !" replied Rainscourt, a faint gleam of deliverance from 
his dilemmas shining upon his dark and troubled mind. 

"Yes,, indeed," replied the medical gentleman, who, like 
many others, made the most of his cases, to enhance the value of 
his services; like Tom Thumb, who "made the giants first, 
and then killed them"— "a great deal of fever, indeed— I 
do not like the symptoms. But we must see what we can 
do." 

"Do you think that there is. any chance of his not re- 
covering?" asked Rainscourt, with emphasis. 

" It*s hard to say, sir : many much worse have recovered, and 
many not so ill have been tiien off'. If the fever abates, all 
wiU go well — if it does not, we must hope for the best," replied 
the surgeon, shrugging up his shoulders. 

"Then he might die of the wound, and fever attending 
it?'^ 

U2 
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"Most certainly he might. He might bo catried off in 
twenty-four hours." 

"Thank you for your visit, Mr. B ," replied Rains- 

court, who did not wish for his further company. " Good 
morning." 

** Good morning, sir/' replied the surgeon, as Eainscourt 
politely bowed him out of the room. 

Eainscourt again paced up and down. "He might die 
of this fever and wound in twenty-four hours. There could 
be nothing surprising in it ;'' and as he cogitated the demon 
entered his soul. He sat down and pressed his hands to 
his burning temples, as he rested his elbows on the table 
many minutes, perplexed in a chaotic labyrinth of evil 
thoughts, till the £end pointed out the path which must be 
pursued. 

He summoned the old nurse. .Those who have lived in* 
or are acquainted with the peculiarities and customs of the 
sister kingdom, must know that the attachment of the lower 
Irish to their masters amounts to almost self-devotion. Non^ 
had nursed Eainscourt at her breast, and, remaining in the 
family, had presided over the cradle of Emily — adhering to 
Eainscourt in his poverty, and, now, in the winter of her days 
basking in the sun of his prosperity. 

" The blessings of the day upon the master," said the old 
woman as she entered. 

liainscourt locked the door. " Norah," said he, " I have had 
news to tell you. Are you aware that the castle is no lunger 
mine ?" 

" The castle no longer yours ! Och hone," replied the old 
woman, opening her eyes wide with astonishnient. 

" That 1 am a beggar, and shall be sent to prison ?" 

" The master to nrison— Och hone !" 

" That my daughter is no longer an heiress, but without a 
shilling?" 

'* The beautiful child without a shilling— Och hone I" 

" That you will have to leave — ^be turned out of the casUe ?" 

" Me turned out of the castle — Och hone !" 

" Yes, Norah, all this will take place in a few days." 

"And who win do it?" 

" Why, the young man upstairs, whose life we are saTing. 
Bo much for gratitude." 

"Gratitude! Och hone — and so young— and so beautifiil« 
too, as he is." 

" But he may die, Norah." 

" Sure enough he may die," replied the old woman, brighten- 
ing up at the idea. " It's a bad fever that's on him," 

" And he may recover, Norah." 

" Sure enough he may recover," replied she, moumfoHy : 
" he's but young blood." 

" Now, Norah, do you love your master—do you lovo yout 
young mistress ?" 
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'*Do I lort the master and the mistress^" replied the old 
woman, indignantly ; " and it's you that's after asking me such 
a question ! *' 

** Can von bear to see ns turned out of house and home — to be 
cast on the wide world with poverty and ra^s? Will you permit 
it. when, by assisting me, you can prevent it ?" 

" Can I bear it ?— will I assist ? — tell me the thing that you'd 
have me do, that's all." 

" I said that the wounded person might die— Norah, he muat 
die." 

The old woman looked up earnestly at Eainscourt*s face, 
as if to understand him. '* I see !"— then remaining with 
her head down for some time, as if in cogitation, she again 
looked up. "Will father O'Sullivan give me absolution for 
thatr" 

" He will— he shall— I will pay for ten thousand masses for 
your soul over and above." 

^ " But what would you have me do— so young and so beau- 
tiful, too ! I'll think over it to-night. 1 never sleep much 
now, the rats are so troublesome." 

" Rats !" cried Raiuscourt ; '* why not get some arsenic ?" 
"Arsenic!" echoed the old woman; "is it arsenic for the 
rata you mean ?" 

"Yes," replied Rainscourt, significantly ; "for all sorts of 
rats — those who wotdd undermine the foundation of an ancient 
house." 

" Sure it's an old house, that of the Rainscourts," replied the 
nurse : " but I'm giddy a little-^I'll think a bit." In a second 
or two, her face brightened up a little. " Why don't you 
marry the two together ? Such a handsome couple as they'd 
be!" 

" Marry, yon old fool ! Do you think, now that he is aware 
that aU the property is his, that ho would marry Emily, with- 
out a sixpence ? No — no." 

"True— and it's the arsenic you want, then?— and you're 
sure that the priest will give absolution ?" 

" Sure," replied Rainscourt, out of patience ; " come to me 
at daylight to-morrow morning." 

" Well, I'll think about it to-night when I'm asleep. — And so 
young, and so beautiful, too. Och hone !" murmured the old 
woman, as she unlocked the door, and with tremulous gait 
quitted the room. 

Rainscourt, left to himself, again became the prey to con- 
flicting passions. Although his conscience had long been proof 
against any remorse at the commission of the every-day crimes 
Which stained the earth, yet it recoiled at meditated murder. 
More than once he determined to leave it all to chance, and if 
Seymour did recover, to fly the country with all the money he 
G ould raise ; but the devil had possession, and was not to be cast 
ont. 

The door was again opened^ and Emily, radiant with hap« 
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piness after the interyiew with Seymour, in which ehe had 
plighted and received the troth of her heloved, entered the 
room. 

" My dear father, Mr. Seymour is so much better this even- 
ing." 

"Would he were in his gravel" replied Bainscourt, bit- 
terly. 

Emily had come in, at the request of Seymour, to state to her 
father what had taken place, but this violent exclamation 
deterred her. She thought that it was not a favourable moment, 
and she retired, wishing him good night, with no small degree 
of indignation expressed in her countenance at his iniquitous 
wish. She retired to her chamber — her anger was soon chased 
away by the idea that it was for her sake that her father was 
so irritated, and that to-morrow all would be well. Bending to 
her Creator in gratitude and love, and not forgetting Seymour 
in her orisons, she laid her head upon her pillow, and visions 
of future happiness Med her dreams in uninterrupted suc- 
cession. 

Enjoy them, beautiful and innocent one ! Bevel in ihem, if 
it were possible, to satiety — ^for they are thy last enjoyment. 
How much would the misery of this world be increased, if we 
were permitted to dive into futurity. The life of a man is a 
pilgrimage in error and in darkness. The ignis fatuus that he 
always pursues, always deceives him, yet he is warned in vain 
— at the moment of disappointment, he resolves-ysees anotiier, 
and pursues again. The fruit is turned to ashes in his mouth 
at the fancied moment of enjoyment— warning succeeds warn- 
ing — disappointment is followed up by disappointment — every 
grey hair m his head may be considered as a sad memento of 
dear-bought, yet useless experience — still he continues, sparred 
on by Hope, anticipating everything, in pursuit of nothing, 
until he stumbles into his grave, and all is over. 

Little did M*Elvina and the vicar think what the consequences 
would be of their leaving Rainscourt in his wrath. Little did 
Bainscourt and the nurse imagine how dreadful and how futile 
would be the results of their wicked intentions. Little did the 
enamoured and guileless pair, who now slumbered in anticipated 
bliss, contemplate what, in the never-ceasing parturition of 
time, the morrow woidd bring forth. 

Early in the morning, Bainscourt, who was awake, and who 
had not taken off his clothes, was startled by a low tapping at 
his door. It was the nurse. 

" Well," said Bainscourt, hastily, "have you procured what 
we were talking of?" 

** I have indeed : but " 

" No buts, Norah, or we part for ever. Where is it ? Who 
is with him r" 

" One of the women. I tould her I would nurse him after 
day-Hght." 
* ♦* When does he take his fever draughts V* 
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" Every two hours;— Och hone, he'll take but one more.~So 
youn^, and so beautiful, too." 

'* Silence, fool ; go and send the other woman to bed, and then 
bring in one of the draughts." 

The old nurse turned back as she was hobbling away, — 

" And the absolution V 

"Away, and do as I order you," cried Eainscourt, with 
violence. 

** Blessed Jesus, don't talk so loud ! It's the whole house 
will hear you," said the hag, beseechingly, as she left the 
room. 

She returned with the draught. Eainscourt poured in the 
powder, and shook it with desperation. 

" Now tiiis is the first draught he must take ; give it him 
directly." 

•* Och hone !" cried the old woman, as she received the vial' 
in her trembling hands. 

" Go ; and come back and tell me when he has taken it." 

Norah left the room. Eainscourt waited her return in a state 
of mind so horribly painful that large drops of perspiration 
poured from his forehead. At one moment, he would hare re- 
called her— the next beggary stared him in the face, and his 
diabolical resolution was confirmed. His agony of suspense 
became so intense that he could wait no longer. He went to 
the door of the sick chamber, and opening it gen^y, looked 
in. 

The old woman was sitting down on the fioor, crouched, with 
her elbows on her knees, and her face and head covered over 
with her cloak. The noise of the hinges startled her ; she un- 
covered her head and looked up. Eainscourt made signs to her, 
inquiring whether he had taken the draught. She shook her 
head. He pointed his finger angrily, desiring her to give it. 
The old woman sank on her knees, and held up her hands in 
supi)lication. Eainscourt beckoned her out— she foUowedTiim 
to ms own room. 

**Do you see these pistols?" said Eainscourt — "they are 
loaded. Immediately obey my orders— promise me, on your 
soul, that you will» or you shall be the occasion of your master's 
death. Swear !" continued he, putting one of the pistols to his 
ear, and his finger to the trigger. 

" I will do it— on my soul I will, master dear," cried Korah. . 
"Only put away the pistols, and if he were thousands 
more beautiful, and if my soul is to be burnt for ever, I'll do 
it." 

Again she returned to the chamber of the victim, followed 
by Eainscourt, who stood at the door to fortify her reso- 
lution. 

Seymour was awoke by the old beldame— from a dream in 
whicn the form of Emily blessed his fancy— to take the fatal 
draught now poured out and presented to him. Accustomed to 
the febrifage at certain hours, he drank it ofi' in haste, that he 
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might renew his dreaming: happiness. '* What is it ? It hums 
my throat !*' cried Seymour. 

"It's not the like of what you have taken before/* said the 
old woman, shuddering, as she offered him some water to take 
the taBte away. 

" Thank you, nurse/' said Seymour, as he again sank on liis 
ptiiow. 



CHAPTER LX* 

JTbr. Ton see he 1b departing. 

Com, Let me come to him; gire m» him as he is.- If lie be tamed to 

earth, let me but give him one hearty Idas, and yon shall pat us both'int* 



It was but a flew minutes after the scene described in the last 
chapter, that Emily awoke from her slumbers, and chid the son 
Imt risiiig before her. As soon as she was dressed, she descended 
to' inquixe after the health oi him whose fate was now entwined 
wiJh ner own. She gently opened the door of the room. The 
idiutters were yet elosed, &at the sun poured his rays through 
ti&e chinks, darting, in spite of the obstruction, a light which 
i^ndered the night-lamp useless. The curtains of the bed were 
dosed, and all was quiet. Norah sat upon the floor, her eyes 
ixed upon the ceiling with wild and haggard look, and as she 
passed the beads which she was tellii^ from one finger to the 
other (her lips in rapid and cenrolsrve motion, but uttering no 
sound), it appeared as if she thought the remnant of her life too 
i^rt £» ^ prayers which she had to ofifer to the tknme 
ahove. 

Emily, having in Tain attempted to catch her eye, and fearful 
of waking Sevmour, trix>ped gently across, and pushed the nurse 
by the shoulder, beckoning her out of the chamber. Norah fol- 
lowed her mistress into an opposite room, when Emily, who had 
been alarmed by the behaTiour of the old woman, spoke in a low 
ioDtd hurried tone. ** Good heavens, what is the matter, Norah ? 
You look so dreadful. Is he worse ?" 

** Och hone !" said the nurse, her thoughts evidently wan- 
dering. 

•* Tell me, nurse, answer me, is he worse ?'* 

" I don't know," replied Norah; ** the doctor wiH tell." 

" Oh God ! he's worse — I'm sure he is," cried Emily, burst- 
ing into tears. " What will become of me, if my dear, dear 
Sevmour ** 

^* Your dear Seymour r" cried the startled Norah. 

"Yes, my dear Seymoi». I did not tell you — I love 
him, nurse — ^he loves me — ^we have plighted our troth ; and if 
he dies, what wiU become of me?" continued tiie sobbins 
8irL 
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's, 5.'- **^ Ook koad ! and is it the truth, and the real triith» that you're 

lellinff me, and tocis he to be your husband ?" 
: > • . " tvaa he I — he is, Norah. What did you mean by tea* he ?'* 
,i;2 cried Emily, in hurried aocentSy seizing the old woman by tho 

wrist, with a look of fearful anxiety. 
«Dfi " I^id I say, was he ? I did, sure enough, and it's true too. I 

thought to ao my darling a service, and I cared little for my 
•wm soul. So young» and so beautiful too. And it's a nice pair 
ye would have made. And it's I that haye kilt him ! I Och 
one !" cried 19<>rah» wiinnng her withered hands. 
" Killed himy Norah I What have you done ?— tell me, di- 
rectly," screamed Emily, shaking the old hag with all her force 
— "(iuick!" 
^ft The old nurse seemeid to have all the violence of het mistress's 

I feelings communicated to- her as she cried out,, with a face of 
horror, " It was all for ye that I did it. It's the master that 
V made me do it. He said my darling would be a beggar. It's 
the poison for the rats he s taken. Och, och hone I" and 
; the old woman sank <ni the floor, covering up her head, while 
^ Emily flew shrieking out of the room. 

^ Wh^n M'Elvina and his party quitted the castle, they re- 

^ turned to M*Elvina's house. '* I cannot but pity Mr. Eains- 

\ eour^" (^served the vicar; "indeed, I wish that, notwith- 

stanmBg his violence, we had not quitted hiin without making 

tko oommunication." 

" So do I," replied M'Ehina; " but the injustice of his accu- 
satioiii preventea me; and I must confess that I have some 
pleasure in allowing him to remain twenty-four hours in sus- 
pense — ^longer thaoi that» not eves my revenge has stonKich 
for." 

" I am afraid," observed Pebriseao, ** that we have done un- 
wisely. The violence and selfishness of the man's character are 
bat too well known, and Seymour is in his newer." 

" Do not be so uncharitable, sir," repHed the vicar, gravely. 
** Mr* Bainscourt, with all his faults, is incapable of anything so 
base aa what you have hiuted at." 

** I trust I have dene him injustice/' rej^liedDebriseau : " but 
I saw that in his eye, during the interview, which chilled my 
blood when I thought of your young friend." 

** At all events, when I go up to-m<»rrow morning to see how 
SeyBiour is, I think it will be nght to inform Mr. Kainscourt of 
tho facts. I shall be there by daylight. Will you accompany 
me, sir ? " said M*Elvin& to the vicar. 

" With i>lea8ure," replied the other; and from this arrange- 
ment the vicar and M*£lvina were at the castle, and had sent 
their cards in to Mr. Kainscourt, at the very time that Emily had 
beckoned the old nurse out of the chamber. 

As long as the deed still remained to be done, the conflict be- 
tween the conscience and the evil intentions of Kainscourt had 
been dreadful ; but now that it was done, now that the rabicon 
bad beea paMed» U> listen to tho dictates of conflciBnce was 
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useless ; and, worn out as it had been in the struggle, and 
further soothed by the anticipation of continued prosperity, it 
no longer had the power to goad him. In short, conscience for 
the time had been overcome, and Rainscourt enjoyed, after the 
temnest, a hollow and deceitful calm, which he vainly hoped 
would be continued. 

When M*Elvina and the vicar were announced, he thought it 
prudent to receive them. The bottle of brandy, to which he had 
made frequent applications during the morning, was removed; 
and having paid some slight attention to his person, he requested 
that they would walk up into his dressing-room. When they 
entered, the violence of the preceding day was no longer to be 
perceived in his countenance, which wore the appearance of 
mental suffering. The consciousness of guilt was mistaken for 
humility, and the feelings of both M'Elvina and the vicar were 
kindly influenced towards Rainscourt. 

"Mr. Rainscourt," said the former, "we pay you this early 
visit that we may have the pleasure of relieving your nund 
from a weight which it is but too evident presses heavily upon 
it. We think, when you hear what we nave to impart, jrou 
will agree with us, that there will be no occasion for litigation 
or ill-will. Mr. Seymour and your daughter have repeatedly 
met before this, and have long been attached to each other ; and 
although Mr. Sejrmour was too honourable to make your 
daughter an offer at the time that he was friendless and un- 
known, yet the very first moment after he became acquainted 
with the change in his circumstances, he made a propc»al, and 
was accepted. I presume there can be no objections to the 
match; and allow us, therefore, to congratulate you upon, ao 
fortunate a termination of a very unpleasant business." 

Rainscourt heard it all — ^it rang in his ears— it was torture, 
horrible torture. When they thought that his eye would beam 
with delight, it turned glassy and fixed— when they thought 
that his features would be illumined with smiles, they were dis- 
torted with agony — ^when they thoueht that his hands would 
be extended to seize theirs, offered in congratulation, they 
were clenched with the rigidity of muscle of the drowning 
man. 

The vicar and M'Elvina looked at him and each other in dis- 
may ; but their astonishment was not to last. The door burst 
open, and the frantic and shrieking Emily flew into the room, 
exclaiming, — " They have murdered him ! — Oh, Gtod I thevhave 
poisoned him. My father— my father— how could you ao it ?'* 
continued the girl, as she sank, without animation on the 
floor. 

The vicar, whose brain reeled at the dreadful intelligence, 
had scarcely power to move to the assistance of Emily, while 
M'Elvina, whose feelings of horror were mingled with indigna- 
tion, roughly seized Rainscourt by the collar, and detained him 
his prisoner. 

"I am BO," calmly replied Rainscourt, who, stonned by the 
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condition of his daughter, the futility and hlindness of his mea- 
sures, and the unexpected promidgation of his guilt, offered no 
resistance. "Had you made your communication yesterday, 
sir, this would not have happened. I surrender myself up to 
justice. You have no objection to my retiring a few minutes to 
my bed-room, till the officers come— I have papers to ar- 
range?'* 

M'Elvina acceded ; and Bainscourt, bowing low for the at- 
tention, went into the adjoining room, and closed the door. A 
few seconds had but elapsed, when the report of a pistol was 
heard. M'Elvina rushed in, and found Rainscourt dead upon 
the floor, the gorgeous tapestry besprinkled with the blood and 
brains of the murderer and the suicide. 

One more scene, and all is over. Draw up the curtain, and 
behold the chamber in which, but the evening before, two souls, 
as pure as ever spumed the earth and flew to heaven, — two 
forms, perfect as ever nature moulded in her happiest mood, — 
two hearts, that beat responsive without one stain of self, — two 
hands, that plighted troth, and vowed and meant to love and 
cherish, with all that this world could offer in possession— health, 
wealth, power of intellect and cultivated minds— Joy and Love 
hand in hand smiling on the present — Hope, with her gilded 
wand, pointing to futurity, — all vanished ! And, in their place 
standing like funeral mourners, at each corner of the bed. 
Misery, — ^Despair, — Agony, — and Death ! — "Woe, woe, too great 
for utterance— all is as suent, as horribly silent, as the grave 
yawning for its victim. 

M*£lvina and Susan are supporting the sufferer in his last 
agonies ; and as he writhes, and his beseeching eyes are turned 
towards them, supply the water, which but for a moment damps 
the raging fire within. 

The surgeon has retired from his useless and painful task — 
habituated to death, but not to such a scene as this. 

The vicar, anxious to administer religious balm, knows that 
in excruciating torture his endeavours would be vain, and the 
tears roll down his cheeks as he turns away from a sight which 
his kind heart will not allow him to behold. 

Emily is on her knees, holding Seymour's hand, which, even 
in his agon:^, he attempts not to remove. Her face is lying 
down upon it, that [she may not behold his sufferings. She 
speaks not— moves not— weeps not— all is calm — deceitful calm 
— her heart is broken I 

And there he lies — " the young, the beautiful, the brave "— 
in one short hour to be 

"A thing 
O'er wlUcb the raven flaps her Aineral wing." 
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Williams' German Dictionary. 

FICTION AND LIGHT READiNG. 



Ainsworth's (W. H.) Works. 

Ainsworth's Flitoh of Bacon. 

Bulwer Lytton's Norels «nd Tale 
(Standard Edition). 

Carleton's Traits ana Stories. * 

Con Cregan. 

Cooper's (J. F.) NoTekjind Tal«|. 

Count of Monte Criato. 

Fanny the Milliner. 

JFtdlom's Great Highway. 

Humorous and Comio. 

Lamplighter. 

NewT^aleofaTub. 

Original Noyels (crown 8to). 

Pictures of Town and Countfy Iiife. 

Pottleton LeeacT. 

Spenser's FaU of the Crimea. 

Standard Novels. 

Tales and Narratives. 

Torlogh O'Brien. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Wide, Wide World. 
Great Battles of the British Arm», 
, Mais Mows with the Best Authors, 
i Ht^ J±ours of English Hisliory, 

wPor Deteriftwn, of the Book* aaid Prices, .see the Gatahgm UttHf. 



Classified Contents ofRoutledge and Go's General Catalogue. 



HrSTORY. 

Bancroft's History of America. 

Boimechose's Histoiy of France. 

Embaasies and Foreign Courts. 

Felice's Protestants in France. 

Follom's History of Woman. 

Goldsmith's History of England. 

MacFarlane's French Beroiation. 

Mackay's Popular Delusions. 

Michaud's History of the Crusades. 

Pictures from the Battle Fields. 

Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Prescott's Conquest of Mexico. 

Prescott's Conjiuest of Peru. 

Prescott's Philip the Second. 

Prescott's Essays, &c. 

Banke's History of the Popes. 

Bobson's Great Sieges of History. 

Eussell's (W. H.) The War. 

BuBsell's History of Modem Europe. 

Standard Cheap Editions. 

Strype's Cranmer. 

Walpole's George II. and his Times. 

White's Landinarks of English History. 
Hobbes' Works, 
ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Amy Carlton. 

Ancient Cities of the World. 

Andersen's (Hans) Tales. 

Arabian Nights 

Aunt Mayor's Present for a Good Boy. 

Aunt Mayor's Present for a Little Girl. 

Aunt Mayor's Little Library. 

Aunt Mayor's Toy Books. 

Aunt Mayor's Present for BoyB and 
GKrls. 

Aunt Mayor's Nursery Tales. 

Aunt Mayor's Nursery Tales for Boys. 

Aunt Mayor's Nursery Taies for Girls. 

Bible History for Children. 

Bishop's Daughter (The). 

Black Princess (The). 

'Boys at Home. 

Bors Own Story Book. 

Cabin by the Wayside (The). 

Celebrated Children. 

Dashwood Priory. 

D'Aulnoy's Fairy Tales, by Planohd. 

Dawnings of G^enius (The). 

Don Quixote. 

Edgar Clifton. 

Emigrant's Lost Son (The). 

Esperanza. 

Eyenings at Home 

Eyerlasting One Shilling Primer. 

Everlasting Eighteenpenny Books. 

Eyerlasting Sixpenny Primer. 

Every Boy's Book. 

Gay's Fables. 

Gertrude and Eulalie. 

Gilbert, the AdyenturOT. 

Great Cities of the Middle Ages (The). 

Grimm's Home Stories, 



Illustrated Juvenile Books— continued, 

Guizot's Moral Tales. 

Guizot's Popular Tales. 

Heroines of History (The). 

Hildred, the Daughter. 

Influence. 

Island Home (The). 

John Bailton, by W. Bobson. 

Kaloolah, or Airican Adyentures. 

Laura and Ellen, 

Laura Temple. 

London Picture Book. 

Loudon's Young Naturalist. 

Louis' Scho<^ Days. 

M'Intosh's (Miss) Works. 

Marryat's Cnildren of the Neyr Forest. 

Marryat's Little Sayage. 

Matilda Lonsdale. 

Memoirs of a Doll. 

Old Tales for 4he Yonng. 

One Penny doth Battledores. 

One Shilling Juvenile's (20 vola). 

One Shilling Juvenile's (9 sorts). 

Oriental Fairy Tales. 

Picture Beadme Books. 

Picture Story Book. 

Bobert and Harold. 

Bobinson Crusoe. 

Bobinson the Younger. 

Bolando's Travels. 

Bolando's Travels (Second Series). 

Bomance of Adventure. 

Sandford and Merton. 

Seven Wonders of the World. 

Sixpenny Juvenile's (14 sorts). 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Airimul Xiif« 
(Second Series). 

Spirit of the Holly (The). 

Story of an Apple (The) . 

Stray Leaves from Shady Plaoes* 

Swiss Family Bobinson (The). 

Tales for Mv Children. 

Ten Moral Tales. 

Twopenny Cloth Picture Books. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (abridged bj Hn. 
Crowe). 

VoyMe and Venture. 

Wooa's Sketches of Animal Life. 

Wolfs Fairy Tales. 
MacFarlane's Catacombs <^ Borne* 

NATURAL HISTORY, Ac. 

A Tour round my G«rden. 

Queen of Flowers (The). 

white's Selbome. 

Wood's Illustrated Natural History* . 

Youatt and Cecil on the Horse. 
PeeVs Speeches {Sir Bobert), 
Penny Magazine {Sew Seriet). 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Ainsworth's (W. H.) Ballads. «^ 

Akenside, Dyer, &o. "^ 

Allinghsm's (W. H.) Poems. 
American Poets. 



For Description of the Boohs cmd Prices, see the Catalogue iU^jf^ 
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Classified Contents ofRoutledge and Co*s General Catalogue. 



Poetry and the Drama— continued. 

Barns. 
, Campbell^ Gr»y, &c. 

Carpenter's Songs and Ballads. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 

Cowner. 

Dryaen. 

Ernest Jones' Battle Day (The), &c. 

Emperor's Vigil (The), &o. 

Goldsmith, Johnson, &o. 

Gray, Pamell, &o. 

Herbert's Poems and Prose. 

Kirke White. 

Leigh Hunt's Stories in Verse, &c. 

Longfellow. 

Longfellow's Evangeline. 

Longfellow's Hyperion andEAraaagh. 

Longfellow's Outre Mer, Jto* 

Longfellow's Prose. 

Lonifellow's Song of Hiawatha. 

Mackay's Lump of Gold, &c. 

Milton. 

Pope. 

Shakspearc, Doubtful Plays and Poems. 

Shakspeare, Hazlitt's. 

.Shakspere, Knight's Companion. 

Shakspere, Knight's National. 

Shakspeare, One Volume. 

Sheridan Knowles' Plays. 

Southey's Ballads, &e. 

Spenser's Fairie Queen*. 

Thomson, Beattie, Jbo. 
RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Abbott's (Jacob) Works. 

Allen's Church Hymn Book 

Allen's Penny Hymn Book. 

Barnes' (Albert) Notes. 

Barnes' Practical Sermons. 

Bogatzsky's Treasury. 

Bunyan's PiUipm's Progress. 

Calmet's BibUcal Dictionanr. 

Catechism of the Council of TrenE. 

Cheever's Youthful Christian. 

Cobbin's Descriptive Testament. 

Decrees and Canons of the Council of 
Trent. 

Doddridge's Rise and Progreii. 

Elijah the Tishbite. 

Family Liturgy (The). 

Family Pictures from the Bible. 

Follen's Fenelon. 

Foxe'B Book of Martyrs. 

Hadand's Church Psalter and Hymn&l, 

Harrison's Common Psalter, 

Hawies's Communicant's Companion. 

Hawker's Daily Portion. 

Hawker's Evening Portion.^ 

Hawker's Momine Portion. 

Hill's Village Dialogues. 

History of the Council of Trent, 

How to do Good. 

Jenks' Prayers and Devotions. 

Kitto's Bible History of the Ho)j Lnud. 

Kitto's Life of Christ. 



Seligiou* Works— continued. 
Life of Dr. Gordon. 
Mason's Spiritual Treasury. 
Nelson's Infidelity, its Cause & Core. 
Beligion at Home. 
Beligious Denominations. 
Bomaine's Life, Walk, and Triumph 

of Faith. 
Stuart's Old Testament Canon. 
Taylor's Christ. 
Watts' Psalms, Hymns, &c« 
Watts' World to Come. 

ROUTLEDGE'S POPULAR 
LIBRARIES. 
Cheap Series (191 vols.) 
Illustrated Baolway Books. 
Original Novels. 
Bauway Library (109 vols.) 
Usefid Library. 

RURAL AFFAIRS. 
Books for the Country. 
Martin Doyle on Domestic Poultry. 
Mayhew on thd Management of Dogs. 
Bham's Dictionary ofthe Farm. 
Scrutator on Horses and Hounds. 

SPORTING. 
Fish and Fishing, by Dr. Knoz. 
Forest Life iu Norway, Sweden, Ac. 
Frank Wildman's Adventures. 
Stonehenge on British Bural Sports. 
Walton and Cotton's Angler. 
Wild Sports in the Far West. 

TRAVELS AND VOYAGES. 
Bartlett's Texas, New Mexico, &o. 
Bridle Boads of Spain. 
Grant's Continent Countries. 
Spenser's Turkey, Bussia, Black Sea, 

Stimdard €heap Editionii. 
Turkey, Sketebea from Life, 

USEFUL BOOKS. 
Craig'fl Dic-tioDury, 
Ci7iitftl Fsliu;* mid Park Guide. 
CuHoBitira of iDdustry. 
Edue&tional Lecluret. 
Fidlom'g Marvels of Scifuce. 
Bom<^ Book of Dom^ntic Economy. 
Industry of tho Uuitod Idtate^. 
Johtiitcn'a DIctioiiArr. 
Knight's NnlionsJ Ci/c^lopiediA. 
MjiHtprti' Kfiidy K^ckoDifr, 
MinJatore Keaidy JLookoii^t:, 
New tetter Wnter. 

Huud 
Soyej 
Tr*li 
Ttm 
WiUnii 
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U fcap. 8vo., Price 2s. 6d. each, Cloth, extra gUt, with Eleg 
Frontispieces and Vignettes, 

ARE NO\V rUBLlfiHED THE UNDKBMENflONtn, VtZ, - 



T. Rimmnr^o of War, Grant 

^ ' iple. Marryat, 

3. i reiofanAidc-ile-Cftinp. 
.«, Orant. 

4. Whitefriare. 

Author of « WhUfhaU," 
R. Stories of Waterloo, MaxtrelL 
6* Jasper Lyle. Jfrir. IVard, 

7 Mothers and Daughters. 

5. Scottish Cavalier. Grant. 
9. Country Curate (The). Gleir^. 

10. Trevelyan. Ladfj Scok, 

1 1 . Captain Blake ; or. My Life, 

12. Niffht 8ide of Nature. 

Mrs> Crowe. 

13. Tylncy HaU. Hw^. 
H. \\TiitcIialL 

Author of <• Whiiefnars:' 
12. Clan AJhyn, Mrs. Johnstone, 
lO. Ceesar Borgia. 

^ -iw^Aor o/ « H^ittfrtars.*' 

IT* Scottish Chiefu (The;|. 

Jnisa Porter. 
i 8. Lancashire Witches. A in^worth, 
HK Tower of Loudon. Ainsworth. 



man Hali 

2J^ 1 j**.iK jiimni i ur, th«? Qu^ 

*" Own. Or. 

^2. Yellow Frig*te<Tliei. l/r^ 

23, Su^an Hopley. 3/nr t'jv 

54. Three Muiik^-rot^i^ »TI.-i 

25. The Biyoua^ . ;„;. 

26. Soldier of Lyons (Th(»> 
Mrit. G 

27. Ledbury (AdTcuture-i ».f Mi 
^/^jr/V .Si// 

28. Jacob Faithful. Mmr 
2[J. Japhet rn 8eaiN^h of A 

Father, 
30, King's Own. „ 

3L Midi*Wimjrtii Eaay. ,, 

32. Newton Forster. „ 

33. ThcPfteha of Many Tal^s « 

34. Hattlin the Reefer 
Edited hH .„ 

30. The P.^her. 

36. Plin-*M-f' wl;,, 

37. Dn. 

3«. Per. 

39. Hector < 



** The above vohimcs, coiriprising* n» ihoy di>^ ihv 
nuthorB, form the most acceptable prt'>^ * ' ^ 

any library, irt t|^e Coloiii<«j, wher- 
every ynnu^^l ^i-r-,n U seized aptiii witii .» , , 
as a ? able cnjitymenl, tht'^ 

niiiss fj-l gijggostive reading , ,.,,, _ 

inoxhauijtibUj ?priug of information and amtiscment. 
unrivalled foif diversity of subjef t and treatmtfat, and . may t 
a<i, the rnOttl(5*ttraotiv© familj librat7 of enturtainnit^it tjtai \\m iver 
from the pittM/ * 

LONDON: QEORaB ROUTLEDOB AND CO., FARRINODON «TRk| 

AND^ ALL AOOKSKLLAad AND nAtftWAY STPj^TlOJl!. 
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